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Suddenly Jic heard a footstep approaching where ho 
sat. Ho lcokcd upj then sprang to his feet in mortal 
terror. 

Ho saw whnt appeared to'him a gliost, with pale and 
haggard features, approaching him. | 

"Avaunt 1” ho roared. "How, how's this) Whence 
come yo ? Whnt d'yo wnnt with me ? Wero ye not 
hanged this morning ?” j 

"Yes, sir," snld Pickling, "I nm the wretch you saw 
going to bo hanged. And I mi hanged!" I 

This answer increased the. Sturgeon's horror. ( 

"Keep your distance," ho shouted. "Why are you: 
hero ?" I 

"I como to beg for food, doctor,” said poor Fickling. ] 
"That's all. I'm no ghost, doctor." 

And he told tho surgeon tho story of his escape. 

Tho surgeon sat down In a quieter spirit than that in 
which ho nroso. • 

"If that ho tho caso," said tho kind doctor, "eat, and 
welcome j but really, in future, I beg of you to lmvo n 
llttlo more consideration, nml not intrudo so unceremo¬ 
niously into the nprytmcnt of one who had every right 
to supposo you mi inhabitant of another world.” 

Unclu Jamks. 


For tho Companion, 

THE! HUNGRY GHOST. 

A TltVK 8TOUY OF THK HKVOLUTION. 

When Gen. Lincoln was enanmped at rcrrysbnrgh, a 
private soldier named Fickling was court-martiallcd for 
attempting to desert to the enemy. Ho wns a man of 
bod character, and was’ hated by tho men of h'lB com¬ 
pany. IIo was found guilty and sentenced to be 
hanged. 

Ab he was led out to dio ho passed tho Surgeon-Gen¬ 
eral of the army, who wns on his way to his quarters. 

■ Fickling wns taken to a tree and forced—with a rope 
around his neck—to climb up a high ladder. Suddenly 
tho ladder wns removed, lie fell with a dull thud and 
was soon dangling in tho air. But it was for n second 
only. Tho rope broke and Fickling wns seen sprawl¬ 
ing on tho ground. 

If ho had not been disliked by every one, this acci¬ 
dent would have saved his lifejbecauso an effort would 
hnvo been made to induco tho General to remit his sen¬ 
tence, But ns ho had no friends, either nmong the oili- 
cers or in tho rnnks, tho soldiers sought for and found 
another rope. 

"Make a sure thing of it this tlmo," suggested Major 
Ladson. "Let us have no more of such horriblo bung¬ 
ling. It’s bad enough to hang the rascal, but ho must 
not be tortured. Try tho rope before using It,” 

Poor Fickling looked on in silent dismay. lie knew 
thero was no use in pleading for Ids life, and ho made 
no effort to savo himself. Ho looked on, pnlo and quiet, 
ns Lieut. Hamilton, tho adjutant of tho 1st regi¬ 
ment, tried to break the second rope. Tho adjutant was 
n heavy mnn, and lie did his best to break it, but it de¬ 
fied his repented efforts, 

Fickling saw his last hope vanish as this ropo wns put 
around his neck, and the ladder was again placed 
against tho tree. He mounted it, slowly and sad. 

Again tho ladder was knocked from under him, In 
a moment a shout ran through the camp, a cry of min¬ 
gled horror and surprlso, 

The ropo had untwisted, and onco moro tho wretched 
mnn, still living, lay helpless on tho ground. Tho 
broken ropo wns still swinging to and fro where a mo¬ 
ment beforo his body hnd been dangling! 

Cries for mercy wero heard every whoro. 

Mqjor Ladson shouted to tho men, "Hold on I” and 
struck his spurs into his horse’s flunks. 

Ho rode to Gen. Lincoln’s tent, mid told him what ho 
had seen, and begged for mercy for tho twice-hanged 
man. 

"Yes," said Lincoln, "I'll let him off. But drum him 
out of tho camp at once, and tell him that ho will be 
shot at sight if ever ho attempts to approach it again.”. 

Major Ladson enrried out his order. 

. The Surgeon-General know nothing of tho mishaps 
and good luck of Fickling. If he thought of him at all 
ho supposed that the poor fellow lay, as the IrlBh ballad 
says,— 

“With hli toes tothorootsofthe dailies'." 

Tho Siirgcon’s headquarters wero In a bam. He was 
very busy. At midnight he was still engaged in writing. 
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■THE HOOK PBIB0N8B. 

A *to*r or rai atrouniQ*. 

During tho war of the Bevotutioa the 
American officers experienced * great deal 
of difficulty in disposing of their prisoners. 
There vote no posts regularly fitted up for 
die purpose, and as the best means in their 
poser for seen ring them they placed them 
in thickly settled portions of tho country, at 
remote distances from the enemy, securely 
confined ip barracks, with stockades tempo¬ 
rarily erected, and as vigiUntly guarded as 
nader .tho- circumstances it was possible. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was one of these 
posts; but although selected for- this pur¬ 
pose with great care, the' prisoners fre¬ 
quently disappeared in a very mysterious 
manner. Nobody could tell how it hap¬ 
pened ; the officers investigated and inquir¬ 
ed, and were compelled to confess tlium- 
selTes completely puzzled; some credulous 
people suggested that they escaped by su¬ 
pernatural agency, but thn officers wero too 
sensible to listen to tales of this kiud, and 
renewed their efforts to ferret out the mys¬ 
tery. At last thn mysterious story reached 
Washington, who sent General Hazen to 
takethe oommand, charging him to hun( out 
die mystery if it wore within the bounds of 
human possibility. This officer set to work 
with great energy, and declared that tho 
secret should not long escape him. But ho 
found that the secret baffled all his ordinary 
efforts, and he quietly determined to resort 
to stratagem. He called to his aid ono of 
his most trustworthy officers, Colonel Lee, 
and at last a very adroit plan was concoct¬ 
ed between them. 

The very day after tho interview between 
the general and bis colonel, Lee disappeared, 
it having been given out that he was ab¬ 
sent on furlough by the permission of the 
commander. Lee meanwhile proceeded a 
short distance, disguised himself ns a Brit¬ 
ish officer, and managed to be taken prison¬ 
er by a detachment of American troopsirom 
the post. So well did Colonel Leo net his 
now part, and so complete was bis disguise, 
that the very officers and soldiers who lmd 
seen him every day in hia proper capacity 
did not detect in their new prisoner the man 
who had been living among' them so recent- 
ly. It was very important for bis plan that 
ho should not be known by tho Amorican 
Soldiers, and very fortunately not a person 
penetrated his disguise. 

For many days Leo remained in this po¬ 
sition and was unable to get a clue as to how 
these singular escapes had been effected. 
But be hud his eyes and ears about him,' 
and one day ho thought ho saw a took of in¬ 
telligence between one of the prisoners and 
an old woman who was allowed to bring 
fruit for sale within the enclosure. She 
Was a poor, deaf, half-witted creature, sup¬ 
posed to be entirely harmless, and hereto¬ 
fore had excited no suspicions. Her son 
had been disgraced and punished in the 
American army, but she had never betray¬ 
ed any malice on that account, and no one 
supposed thnt she had any power to do in¬ 
jury, even if she possessed the will. But 
Colonel Lee’s suspicions were excited, and 
he watched her closely. Yet he could de¬ 
tect nothing to confirm his suspicions, and 
almost conoludcd that his first apprehen¬ 
sions were unfounded. She lived a mile 
distant in a wild retreat, where a dog and 
a cat were her only companions, the fotmer 
keeping a vigilant sod defiant guard over her 
mansion at all hours. With the exception 
that she was an object of superstitious fear 
to some—-there will be foolish people, it 
seems, everywhere—a more harmless crea¬ 
ture was not supposed to exist. 

But one very dark and stormy night, Col. 


Lee was lying awake 
at midnight, medita¬ 
ting on tbo enterprise 
ho bad undertaken, • 
which, though in 
the beginning it 
had reaommended it¬ 
self to his romnntie 
disposition, had now 
lost all its charms. 

H was ono of those 
tempests, which in 
our climate so often 
hang upon tho path 
of the departing . 
year. His compan¬ 
ions slept soundly; 
but the wind, which 
ebook tbo building 
to its foundation, and 
threw heavy Bp in she* 
of rein against the 
window, conspired 
with the state of his 
mind to keep him 
wakeful. AH at 
once, the door, was 
gently opened, and 
a figure moved si¬ 
lently into the room. 

ItwaB too dark to 

onserve its motions narrowly, but ho could 
son that it stooped toward one of the sleep¬ 
ers, who immediately arose; next it ap¬ 
proached and touched him on tho shoulder. 
Lee immediately started up; the figure 
then allowed a slight gleam from a dark 
lantern to pass over his (ace, and as it did 
bo, whispered impsttonjly, not the man— 
but come!'* It thou occurred to Lee, that 
this was the opportunity ho so much desir¬ 
ed. The unknown then whispered to him 
to keep his place till another man was call¬ 
ed ; but just at that moment, some noise 
disturbed him, and making n sign to Lee to 
follow, ho moved silently out of tho room. 

They found the door of the house unbar¬ 
red, and a small part of the fence removed, 
where they passed out without molestation. 
The sentry had retired to a shelter where 
ho thought be eoald guard his post without 
suffering from the rain; but Lee saw that 
his conductors put themselves in preparation 
to silence him if ho should happen to ad¬ 
dress them. Just without the fence, ap-| 
peared a stooping figure, wrapped in a rcd| 
cloak, and supporting itsnlf with n large 
stick, which the colonel at oneo perceived 
could be no other than the old fruit woman. 
But tho most profound silence was observ¬ 
ed ; a man came out of a thicket at a little 
distance, and joined them, nnd the whole 
party moved onward under the guidance of 
the old woman. At first, they frequently 
stopped to listen, but having heard the sen¬ 
tinels cry, “All's well,” they seemed reas¬ 
sured, and movedwitb more confidence than 
before. 

They soon came near the woman’s cot¬ 
tage, under an overhanging bank, where a 
bright light was shining out from a little 
window upon the wet and drooping boughs 
that hung near it. The dog which stood on 
guard, received them graciously, and they 
entered, A table was spread with some 
coarse provisions upon it, and a large jug, 
which one of the soldiers was about to seize, 
when the man who conducted them withheld 
him. 

“No,” said he, "we must first proceed to 
business.” He thou went to a small closet, 
from which he returned with what seemed 
to be a Bible, though it was much worn. 
While they were doing this, Lee had time 
to examine bts companions; one of whom 
was a large, quite good-looking soldior, the 
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other a short stout man, with much the ; as¬ 
pect of a villain. They examined him in 
turn, and as Lee had formerly been obliged 
to punish the shorter soldier eeveirety, ho 
fait soma misgivings when the eye 

rested upon him. Their conductor was a 
middle-aged, harah-looking man, whom Lee 
had never seen before. 

As ne time was to be lost, their guide ex¬ 
plained to them in a few words, that, before 
ho should undertake his dangerous enter¬ 
prise, he should require of them to swear 
upon the Scriptures not to make the least 
alien pt to escape, and never to reveal the 
circumstances or agents in -he proceeding, 
whatever might befall them. Tho boI- 
diers, however, insisted on deferring this 
measure, till they had formed some slight 
acquaintance with the contents of the jug, 
and expressed their sentiments on tho sub¬ 
ject rather by actions than words. In this 
they were joined by Leo, who by this time 
had begun to contemplate the danger of the 
enterprise in a new and unpleasant point of 
view. Tf he were to bo compelled to accompany 
his party to New York, his disguise would 
at once be detected, and it was certain that 
he would be banged as a spy. He had sup¬ 
posed, beforehand, that he should find no 
difficulty in escaping at any moment; but 
he saw that their conductor bad prepared 
arms for them, which they were to uso in 
taking tho life of any one who should at¬ 
tempt to leave them—and then the oath, 
lie might possibly have released himselt 
from its obligations when it became neces¬ 
sary for the interests of bis country; but no 
honorable man can well bear to be driven 
to an emergency in which he must violate 
an oath, however reluctantly taken. He 
felt that there was no retreating, for the 
least hesitation would excite all their sus¬ 
picions, when suddenly there came a heavy 
shock, ns if something failing against the 
sides of tho house, which they at once de¬ 
tected to be tho alarm-gun; and their con¬ 
ductor, throwing down the old Biblo, which 
be had held all the while impatiently in his 
hand, directed the party to fallow him in 
close order, nnd immediately quitted the 
house, taking with him bis dark lantern. 

They went on with great dispa tab, but 
not without difficulty. Sometimes their 
footing give way on some sandy bank or 
slippery field; an! when their path led 


through the woods, 
the Wet houghs dash¬ 
ed heavily lu their 
faces. Lee felt that 
he might have de¬ 
serted his precious 
companions while 
they were in this 
hurry and alarm; 
hut he felt that, os 
yet, he had made 
no discoveries; and 
however dangerous 
his situation was, he 
could not bear to 
confess that ho had 
not nerve to carry it 
through. On he 
went, therefore, for 
two or three hours, 
and was beginning to 
sink with fatigue, 
when the barking of 
a dog brought tho 
party to a stand. 
Their conductor give 
a low whistle, which 
was answered at no 
groat distance, and 
a figure camo for¬ 
ward in the darkness 
who whispered to their guide, and then led 
the way up to a building which seemed, by 
the Bhadowy outline, to be a large stone 
barn. They entered it, and were severally 
placed in ;iooks where they could feel 
that the hey was nil around them, except 
on the side of the wall. Shortly after, some 
provisions were brought to them with the 
reran silence, nnd it was signified to them 
that they were to remain concealed through 
the whole of the coming day. 

Through a crevice in the wall, Lee could 
discover, as tho day came on, that the barn 
was attached to a small house. Ho.wsb so 
near the house that ho could overhear the 
conversation which wns carried on about 
the door. The morning rose clear, and it 
was evident from the inquiries of horsemen, 
who occasionally galloped up to the door, 
that the country was alarmed, and that sol¬ 
diers were out in pursuit of tho fugitives. 
The farmer gave short and surly replies, as 
if unwilling to be taken off from his labor; 
bat the other inmates wore eager in their 
questions, and, from the answers, Lee gath¬ 
ered that the means by which he and his i 
companions had escaped were as mysterious 
as ever. 

Tho next night, when all was quiet, they 
resumed their march, and explained to Lee, 
that, ns he was not with them in their con¬ 
spiracy, nnd was accidentally associated with 
them in their escape, they should take the 
precaution to keep him before them, just 
behind the guide. He submitted without, 
opposition, though tho arrangement consul- 1 
erably lessened the chances in favor of his j 
escape. He observed, from the direction of 
tbo store, thnt they did not move in a direct 
line toward the Delaware, but they chang¬ 
ed their course so often that he eould not 
conjecture nt what point they intended to 
strike the river. Ho endeavored, wheuover 
any peeuliar object appeared, to fix it in 
his memory as well as the darkness would 
permit, pud succeeded better than could 
have been expected, considering the egita-j 
ted state in which he travelled. j 

For several nights, they went on in this! 
manner, always lying by in the day-time, I 
and being delivered over to different per- j 
sons from time to time; and, u Lee eould | 
gather from their whispered conversation, 
thoy were regularly employed on occasions 
tike the present, and welt rewarded by the 
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I British for their services. Their employ¬ 
ment waa full of danger; and though they 
seemed like desperate men, he eould observe 
| that they never remitted their precautions. 
[They were concealed by day in barns, cel- 
| lars, caves made for the purpose, and simi- 
| lar retreats, and one day was passed in a 
tomb, the dimensions of wbioh hadj>een en¬ 
larged, and the inmates, if there had been 
any, banished to make room for the living, 
J The buryiag-grnundB were a favorite re- 
: treat, and on more occasions than one, they 
were obliged to resort tosuperstitions alarms 
to remove intruders upon their path; their 
j success fully justified the experiment, and, 
j unpleasantly situated os our oolonel was, in 
( tb« prospect of soon being a ghost himself, 
he could not avoid laughing at tho expedi- 
, tion with which old and young fled from the 
j fancied apparitions under etoudB el night, 
wishing to meet such enemies, l : ke Ajax, 
in the face of day. 

Though the distanoe to the Delaware was 
not great, they had now been twelve days 
on the road, and such was the vigilance and 
suspicion prevailing throughout the coun¬ 
try, that they almost despaired of effecting 
their object. The conductor grew impa¬ 
tient ; and Lee’s companions, at least ono 
of them, became ferocious. There was, ai 
wo have said, something unpleasant to him 
in the glance of this fellow toward him, 
wbioh became more and mere fierce aa they 
went on; but it did not appear whether it 
were owing to eiremnstanoes or actual sus¬ 
picion. It so happened'that on the twelfth 
iiightf Lee waa plaoed in a bare, while the 
rest of the party sheltered thomselvee in 
the cellar of a little stone ehurch, whore 
they could talk and sot with more freedom, 
both because the solitude of tho place waa 
not often disturbed even on the Sabbath— 
and because even the proprietors did not 
know that illegal hands had added a cellar 
to the conveniences of tho bnUdinn. 

The party were seated here as the day 
broke, and the light, which struggled in 
through crevices opened for the purpose, 
showed a low room about twelve feet Bquare, 
with a damp floor and large patches of white 
mold upon the walla. Finding, probably, 
that the pavement afforded no accommoda¬ 
tions for steeping, the worthies were nested 
each upon a little cask, which Beamed like 
those used for gunpowdor. Here they were 
smoking pipes with great diligence, and, at 
intervals not distant, applying • huge can- 
teen to their mouths, from which, they drank 
with upturned faces, expressive of solemn 
satisfaction. While they were thus engag¬ 
ed, the short soldier asked them in a care¬ 
less way, if they knew whom they had in 
the party. Tho othern started, and took 
their pipes from thoir mouths to ask him 
what be meant.- 

"I mean,” said he. “that we are honored 
with the company of Captain Lee, of the 
rebel army. The rascal ones punished me, 
and 1 never mistook ray mas when I had a 
debt of that kind to pay. Now I shall have 
ray revenge. 

Theothersbastened to express their disgust 
at his ferocity, saying that if,as basaid, their 
companion was an American officer, bII they 
had to do waa to watch him closely. They 
said that, as he had come among them un¬ 
invited, he must go with them to New York 
and take tho consequences; hot, meantime, 
it was for their interest not to seem toons- 
peot him, otherwise he might give an alarm, 
whereas it was evidently his intention to go 
with-lhem till they wore roady to emhsrk 
tor New York, Thn other persisted in say¬ 
ing that ht would have his revenge with 
his owu hand, upon which the conductor, 
drawing a pistol, declared to htm that if he 






saw (ho least attempt to injure Captain Lee, 
or any conduct which would load him to 
suspect that his disguise was discovered, he 
would that moment shoot him through the 
head. The soldior pat hia hand upon his 
knife with a fierce scowl upon the conduc¬ 
tor, but seeing that ha had to do with one 
who was likely to be as good os his word, ho 
evidently thought it better to restrain him¬ 
self, and he began to arrange some rubbish 
to serve him for a bed. The other soldiers 
followed his example, and their guide with¬ 
drew, looking the door after him. 

The next night they wont on as usual, 
but the manner of their conductor showed 
there was more danger than before; in fact, 
ho explained to the party, that they were 
now not far front the Delaware, aad hoped 
to reach it before midnight. They occasional¬ 
ly heard tho report of a musket,which seemed 
to indicate that some movement was going on 
in the country. Thus warned,thoy quickened 
their stop?,audit wusjrtot longbofore thovsaw 
a gleam of broad clear light before them,sueh 
as is reflected from calm water# even in tho 
darkest nights. Thoy moved up to it with 
deep silence; there were various emotions 
in their breasts; Lee was hoping for an op¬ 
portunity to escape from an enterprisewhioh 
was growing far to serious, and tho princi¬ 
pal objects of which were already nnswered; 
tho others were anxious lest some accident 
might hapff happened to tho boat on which 
they depended for crossing tho stream. 

When thoy came to (ho bonk there were 
no traces of a boat on tho water. Their 
conductor stood still for a moment in dis¬ 
may ; but, recollecting himself, ho said it 
was possible it might have been secured 
lower down tho stream, and forgetting every¬ 
thing else, he directed tho larger soldier to 
accompany him, and, giving a pistol to tho 
other, he whispered, “If the rebel officer at¬ 
tempt to betray us, shoot him; if not, you 
will not, for your own sake, make any noise 
to show whore we arc,” In tho samo in¬ 
stant they departed, and Leo was lett alone 
with the ruffian. 


| was thim disguised; the justice only inter* 

' nipted him with the occasional inquiry, 

1 “Most done 1” When he had finished, the 
magistrate told him that his story was very 
well made, and told in a manner very ored* 
[liable to his address, aad that he should 
give it all tho weight it seemed to require. 

As soon as they were fairly lodged in 
prison, Lao prevailed on tho jailer to oarry 
a note to Gen. Lincoln, informing him of 
his condition. The general received it as 
ho was dressing in the morning, and imme¬ 
diately sent one of hia aids to tho jail. That 
officer eoald not believe hia eyes when ho 
saw Captain Loo. His uniform, worn out 
when he nssumed it, was now hanging in 
rags about him, and he bad not boon shaved 
Tor a fortnight; ho wished, very natural¬ 
ly, to improve his appearance before present¬ 
ing himself before the Secretary of War: 
but the orders were peremptory to bring 
him as ho was. The general loved a joke 
full well; his laughter was hardly exceed¬ 
ed by the report of his own cannon; and 
long and loud did ho laugh that day. 

When Captain Lee returned to Lancas¬ 
ter, bo immediately attempted to retrace 
the grnund; nrnl so accurate, under all the 
unfavorable circumstances, had been his in¬ 
vestigation, that he brought to justice fifteen 
persons, who had aided the escape of Brit¬ 
ish prisoners, For this very hazardous and 
efficient Borneo wo are sorry to say that 
Congress did not bob fit to reward him. 


He had before suspected tho fellow know 
him, and now doubts were changed to cer¬ 
tainty at once. Dark as it was, it Boomed 
os if fire flashed from his eyes, now that he 
folt revenge was in his power. Leo was as 
brave as any officer in tho army; but he 
was unarmed, and though ho was strong, 
his adversary wr.j ■ still more powerful. 
While he stood, uncertain what to do, tho 
fellow seemed to bo enjoying the -irospcct 
of revenge, as he looked upon him with a 
steady eye. Though tho officer stood in ap¬ 
pearance unmoved, tho sweat rolled in heavy 
drops freni his brow. But he determined, 
if there was to bo a struggle,to open it him¬ 
self, and he sprang upon thosoldier with the 
intention of wresting the pistol froth his 
hand; but the other was on hiB guard, and 
suddenly aiming the pistol, fired. Luekiiy 
for aur bravo colonel, tho pistol had not 
been loaded with a bullet. The conductor, 
we suppose, trusted to'tho fear of his weap¬ 
ons to render their use unnecessary, and had 
therefore loaded them on.y with powder; as 
it was, the shock threw Lee to the ground ; 
but fortunately, as the fellow dropped tho 
piatdl it foil where Lee could reach it, and 
as his adversary stooped, and was drawing 
his knife from his bosom, Leo was able to 
give him a stunning blow. Ho immediate- 
ly threw himself upon the assassin, and a 
long and bloody struggle began; they were 
so nearly matched in strength and advan¬ 
tage, that neither dared uncliuch hia hold 
for the sake of grasping the knife. Tho 
struggle was so desperate and;fierce that the 
bleed gushed from their mouths. But tho 
assassin was tho most powerful. Lee's 
strength began to yield, and in u few mo¬ 
ments more tho contest would have ended in! 
the overthrew of tho colonel. But again, j 
fortunately for the rebel officer, steps and j 
voices wore heard advancing, and they ( 
found themselves in the hands of a party of; 
countrymen, who were armed for the ocea- j 
sion, uml were scouring tho banks of tho [ 
river. They were forcibly torn apart, but! 
so exhausted and breathless, that neither | 
ooutd make any explanation, and they sub-: 
milled quietly to tho disposal of their cap- 
tors. 

Tho party of armed countrymen, though! 
they had succeeded in their attempt and! 
were sufficiently triumpbunt on the occasion, i 
were sorely perplexed to determine how to j 
dispose of their prisoners. After some dis- j 
mission, one of them proposed to obtain the 
decision of the wisdom of the nearest mag-, 
istrate. They accordingly proceeded with • 
their prisoners to his mansion, about two! 
mtlos distant, and culled on him to rise and | 
attend to business. A window was hastily, 
thrown up, and the justice put forth his 
night-capped head, and, with more wrath ! 
than became hiB dignity, ordered thorn off; I 
and, iu requital for their calling him out of, 
bed in she cold, generously wished them to i 
the warmest place which theu occurred to j 
his imagination. However, resistance was 
vain; he was compelled to rise; and, as ! 
soon as the prisoners were brought before j 
liiin, ho ordered them to be taken in irons 
to tho city of Philadelphia. Leo improved j 
tho opportunity to taka the old gentleman 
aside, and told him who ho was, and why ho 
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. THE Win PiBTIMS. 

A STORY OP THE REVOLUTION. 


wimten yon ran satoeday evening post, 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “THE SCOUT.” 

(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
I860, by Deacon A Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania.] 


CHAPTER I. 

There are not many scenes this side the 
'“Delectable Mountains,” more beautiful, after 
their kind, than the Brandywine Hills. There 
is nothing grand, nor sublime, nor magnifioent 
iu them; there is no stern or rugged feature, 
except one cf which I will speak in a moment, 
to be seen, as Jar as the eyo can roach, in that 

riftrf. r\f Hi mm o >vi nn ct wLiMt mtr utArv Irnmna * 
T l *‘ W ***'"“* ** V ~ , . 

hut the hills roll hack in long, gentle slopes | 
east and west from the little river; low, ex¬ 
quisitely rounded hills, rolling hack and back 
like waves, with sweet valleys sleeping be¬ 
tween them, t.hrongh which flow small stroaras, 
sometimes silently, sometimes gurgling over 
stones aad against sharp turns in the banks, 
into the river. 11 is the beauty of tenderness and 
repose. Soft shadows slumber on the hillBideB 
and in the valleys, and nestle among the 
masses of foliage iu the woods which still over- 
sproad the country. 

Iu the cool gray of the dawning, in tho shim¬ 
mering blaze of a July noon, bathed in the 
golden splendor of tho Bimset, or sweeping 
their wavy outline in strong, sharp ralief 
against the night sky, they are alike beautiful 
with a solemn, tender loveliness, whose recol¬ 
lection never fades out from the hearts of any 
who hftvrt ((veil .'viiinmr tliom. 

The one rugged feature of which I spoke—■ 
and that is not visible at a distance which 
takes in the whole sweep of the landscape—is 
a rock which stands upon the right bank of I 
tho river, about two or three hundred yards j 
below the bvvlgo over which the Strasburg road : 
crosses it, and about two miles from the Bo- I 
rough of West Chester, now one of the prettiest 
towns in Eastern Pennsylvania—though at the 
time of which I am writing, consisting as it 
did of a single tavern, known then, and in¬ 
deed ever sir.cn, with the exception of a year 
or two during which it did duty as a girl’s 
l>oardfng-i*chool, as “The Turk’s Head,” its 
beauty may he said to have been In an unde¬ 
veloped and inchoato state. There may have 
been a blacksmith’s shop, and a country store, 
also; I presume those concomitants were not 
wanting; but having no historical evidence 
thereof, and v/i.ddug to bo as exact as oiroum- 
stanoes will admit of, I had rather not say 
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This rock rises perpendicularly from the 
> water’s edge to tho height of about forty or 
1 fifty feet, having, near its southern extremity, 
i a mass of stone projecting some six^or eight 
4cot from its rough, craggy face, over the wa¬ 
iter, at perhaps three or four feet above the 
ordinary surface level, apd perfectly flat on the 
Lnder side, thus forming a oapital shade from 
km. or phuUer from rain for that most patient 


olass of men yolopt an¬ 
glers ; albeit the stream 
at this day, furnishes 
but little to reward 
their patienoe. 

On the south side the 
rook, oovered there, as 
indeed everywhere ex¬ 
cept on its perpendicu¬ 
lar face, with green sod, 
rises with a steep as- 
oent to the top, while 
backwards it slopes by 
a gradual descent to the 
level of the country be¬ 
hind ; from the top, 
northward, runs a 
rather steep bluff for 
some distance up the 
stream, and parallel 
with its course. 

At present, there are 
a few trees scattered 
over its sides and top, 
while a number of 
others, some large and 
some small, grow in 
front of it, on the strip 
of ground between it 
and the stream which 
flowB placidly on below. 

At tho summit, the 
ground is covered with 
scattered boulders, 
some loose, hut mostly 
onlvoroDuim? out above 

the surface, which, near the front, is much 
broken; the highest part humps up, as it 
were, iuto a ridge, leaving a Tugged, irregular 
terrace on each side, that on the south falling 
away rather precipitately, and that on the 
north stretching away up the stream, as I have 
mentioned, in a steep bluff, almost resembling 
an artificial embankment. * * 

The ridge above is not more than thirty or 
forty feet wide where it begins, running baok 
and gradually widening as it goes, to tho dis¬ 
tance of perhaps five hundred yards, before it 
is loBt in tho level of the ground in the rear; 
rough near the face of the rook, hut growing 
smoother as von rsoedn from it. 

Below the rock, for some distance down tho 
stream, and extending two or three hundred 
yards on eaoh side of it, the ground consists of 
low and level meadow, rioh and fertile, as 
indeed is all the land in this part of Chester 
connty. 

About a quarter of a milo or so before you 
reach the bridge, which steps on its solid 
stone piers aoross the Brandywine, a road turns 
off to the left from tho Strasburg rood, nearly 
at right angles with it, and runs parallel with 
the stream at about the same distance, ’till it 
readies wbat iB known as the “Faotory,” 
(which, for twenty years past, has gone 
periodically into a state of syncope for want of 
funds,) where the stream sweops to the east¬ 
ward, so as to bring itself close to tho road; 
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ford, and thenco the road leaving the stream 
goes across tho country, past Strodo’s mill, 
(both of them points connected with Chester 
oonnty’s share of Revolutionary history,) to 
Birmingham, which is os far as wo need to fol¬ 
low Jt. On tho east side of this road, about 
two or three hundred yards below the main 
road, and in full viow of the rock, stands a 
quaint little old brick house with a steep roof, 
which through modernized in some respeots, 
stiU retains one of the narrow windows, glazed 
with small lozenge-shaped lights, sot in lead, 
whioh was brought from England when the 
house was built. Nobody knows how old the 
quaint little building is, nor who built it; hut 
there it stands, facing the old rook, a relic of 
the good old times, the only thing there with 
which man’s meddlesome hands have had any¬ 
thing to do that saw the time when Chester 
county was part of “ye pprovinco of Pennail- 
vfmin.”—at. wlmsn ilnoi*. for Anerht I know. Wil¬ 
liam Penn himself may havo sat on some sum¬ 
mer ovening with his plain oocked hat laid off 
to allow the cool evening wind to play on his 
brow, while he lookod abroad through the 
ourling smoke of his pipe, over the goodly laud 
whioh the munificent Charles II. had allowed 
him to buy from the red owners of the soil, 
and thus cancel a bad debt the monarch owed 
to William Penn the elder. 

Yorily William the younger found it an ex¬ 
ceedingly bad debt before he was done with it. 

I At the door of this house, on a pleasant 
evening in the beginning of July, 1777, resting 
after his day of labor, sat an old man quietly 
onjoying the evening air as it came cool and 
moist from the oreok, laden with the fresh 
smell of the sedge upon its banks* The sun 
was sinking behind the trees, and the mist was 
beginning to settle down along tho course of 
the stream, while the light grew fainter and 
fainter as the night oame on. 

The old man had been sitting silently, his 
eyes wandering oarelessly over the scene before 
him, when something in the by-road on which 
the house stood, attracted his attontiqp. Turn¬ 
ing partly around in his chair, towards the 
door, he called, 

“Jenny l” 

“What is it, father f” answered a low, very 
pleasant voice within the house. 

“Come hore and tell me what this is cornin’ 
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up the mill-road. I can’t make out whether 
it’s a steer or a man oh horseback.” 

“Why, father, it’s a man on horsebaok,” 
said Jenny, coming beside him; “I can see 
him plain.” ■ 

“Yos, yes, young eyes are hotter than old 
ones; to me it looks like nothing but a big 
black spot movin’ along; can theo see who it 
is ?” * 

“No,” said Jenny, “I oan’t mako out yet; 
if I do know him, it’s too dark, and he’s most 
too far off.” 

Jenny stood by her father scrutinizing 
tlxe stranger, until the latter, having ar¬ 
rived oddosHb the door, reined uu his horse 
and stopped, looking inquiringly for a few mo¬ 
ments, alternately at the old man and at Jen¬ 
ny, after the usual greetings had been ex¬ 
changed. 

He was a well-built maD, about five feet ten 
inohos high, rather slender, but musoulai 
looking, and clad in an ordinary citizen’s dross. 
At lost he spoko. 

“Can you tell me where a person lives 
named Thomas Sanford, somewhere in this 
neighborhood?” ■ 

“That’s my name,” said the farrnor, “ what 
does thee wish with me 

“You are tho man I’m looking for then,” 
said the stranger, ‘ with a frank smile. “1 
judge so from what you say, as well as from 
tho looalion, which answers the desoriptior 
prfifty well, nnd—and—from some other tilings 
which Frank told me,’’ he added, with a glance 
at Jenny. 

“Frank!” exclaimed the old man, “then 
thee comes from—where does thee come from, 
and who is the Frank thee speaks of!” 

“ I come from Philadelphia,” said the stran¬ 
ger, “ and the Frank is the man to whom you 
lent this purse with instructions to send it 
hack by the right man”—laying a slight em¬ 
phasis on tho last words, and holding out an 
ordinary leather purse with a steel olasp, and 
very gaunt looking sidos. 

“Thee comes from Frank Lightfoot, sure,” 
said the old man, getting up and taking the 
purse from the other’s hand, “he’s sent baok 
the purse leaner than he took it; but light 
down, light down, and come into the house; 
thee’s hungry and so’s thy beast, I know; 
Jenny got something for this friend to eat—I 
forgot to ask thee thy name—” 

“Bettlo; William Bettle,” answered the 
other, dismounting; “ but it would be os well, 
for several reasons, that my name should bo 
kept as quiet as possible; just oall me Wil¬ 
liam; nothing more.” 

1 ‘ I understand, ’ ’ said the old farmer, ‘ 1 call¬ 
ing names does no good. Here, Miko l ” he 
added, addressing the hired man who had just 
made his appearance, “ take this critter to the 
stahlo and give him a feed and some water, 
and rub him down and put some straw in the 
Btallfor him.” 

“Yis, sur,” said Mike, springing into the 
saddle with a “whoop, git ’lang now!” and 
kicking his heels into tho spirited beast’s sides 
as be lit. 

Showing off one’s agility on strange horses 
is sometimes unsatisfactory in its results. The 
flory animal, as he felt the heels touch him, 
sprang from all fours into the air, whirling half 
round as he did so, and suddenly humping bis 
baok in a way that shot Mike up as if from a 
spring, and landed him'in a very crumpled 
state in the fence oorner oij tho opposite side of 
the road, with the horse looking at him as 
quietly as if nothing had ocourred. 

“Roland don’t fanoy strange heels in his 
ribs,” said Bottle, drily, as he orossed the road 
to the assistance of the discomfitted Mike. 
“Any bones oraoked, neok put out of joint, or 
^ny Uttle matter of that kind. ?” 

Mike slowly raised himself, feeling his limbs, 


and carefully moving his joints one by one, 
looking first at the horse and then at his ques¬ 
tioner, in a kind of ireful bewilderment, with- 
ont speaking. 

“All right, I see,” said Bettle; “nothing’s 
out of joint but the nose this time. I think 
you’ll find it quite as oomfortahlo an arrange¬ 
ment <0 lead him to the Rtable:” which Mike 
immediately did, with a rather crestfallen air. 

“’That’s rather a ‘ree’ oritter ’0 thine,” 
Bald the farmer, as Mike led the horse away. 
“As Mtk$’?^^£*hurVI’m not sorry to see his 
comb out ‘ji little, he’s so fond of braggin’ 
about his rilin’, and sayin’ there are no horses 
here fit for jit* glntloman’ to ride.” . 

“Rolaud is an Irish hunter, and therefore a 
sort of cousin to Mike ; he’d have been more 
neighborly if Mike hadn’t introduced himself 
quite so uproariously. But what’s up now ?” 
exclaimed Bettle, suddenly, as a fierce, ringing 
neigh, followed by the sound of a lash or two, 
then a sudden rush of the horse and a crashing 
blow of his feet upon what seemed to he Borne 
boards, came from the barnyard. “The fool 
is beating him! He’d better have grappled 
with a mad bull.” 

So saying, Bettlo rushed to tho stable just in 
tiino to see Miko standing behind the pump, 
his tooth chattering and hair standing on end 
with fright, while tho horse, with his ears laid 
flat back upon his head, and the foam flying 
from his distended nostrils, loaped, open- 
mouthed at him. ri(?ht ov«r tlifi wnll.nnih nnrl 
the trough that stood upon it, snapping at him 
savagely as he passed. 

“Och, git oat yo divil!” oxclaimed Mike, 
dodging around the pump again, so as to have 
it between him and the furious brnto; “ye’re 
no horse at dll; yd’re— 

"Run, you fool t Run for your life I” shout¬ 
ed Bettle, darting into the yard. “The horse 
*11 kill you ! Run, I say !” 

It was high time ; for the beast finding that 
he had missed his aim, had turned again after 
making a short oirouit, and was crouching for 
another spring. 

Mike ran with a speed he nover accomplish¬ 
ed before nor afterwards, nover stopping till he 
was safo in tho house, with the door bolted. 

As he shot past Bettle, who was standing 
about halfway between tho gate and the pump, 
the. horse came flying over the well-curb again, 
after him, but as ho lit, Bottle, who had step¬ 
ped directly in his traok, threw up his hand, 
saying, calmly enough, “Haiti Roland;” and 
the horse, in tbe heat of his mad fury, stop¬ 
ped as if he had been struck dead. 

“Thee has tho beast under tolerablo good 
command,” said Thomas Sanford, from the 
gate whither he had hurried, though not quito 
so fast as the younger man. “I don’t think a 
farm horse would have understood that ‘Halt!’ 
as well as thine djd. I reckon lio’s smelt 
powder beforo no w; * and there’s something about 
theo that IqoJcs as if it would he more at homo 
under the ooat than the drab one thee 
wears.” 

BeLtle smiled, and answered, 

“ I suppose there’s no use in donying that 
I’m a soldier, or that Roland has been trained 
to something besides road service. I’ll tell 
you more when we get to the house. In the 
meanwhile, I had better take him to the stable 
myself, as I don’t suppose Mike will want to 
havo much to do with him. Whore shall I 
put him?” 

The fanner accompanied Bettle to the stable, 
the horse following as quietly as a dog, and in- 
dioated tho place he was to oooupy, where Ro¬ 
land, in a few minutes, was standing at his 
ease, monohing the fragrant hay with whioh 
the raok was filled. 

They then returned to the house, whore they 
found supper ready, with Jenny at the head ol 
the table, her mother sitting at a little distance 


from it, knitting, and 
Mike in the ohlroney 
oorner, recovering, as 
well as ho could, from 
his fright. He was not 
naturally timid, but he 
had never come in con- 
taot with anything in 
the shape of horseflesh 
possessing the peculiar 
traits of character with 
which Roland liad so 
unceremoniously made 
him acquainted; and 
. let me tell you, you who 
are inoredulous, that 
there is no more dan¬ 
gerous wild beast on 
this earth than an en¬ 
raged stallion; and a 
braver irum than Mike 
ever olaimed to bo, 
might well ho exoused 
for letting his discre¬ 
tion get the better of 
his valor undor the 
circumstances. Besides, 
he was firmly persua¬ 
ded in his own mind 
that the horse was pos¬ 
sessed of an evil spirit, 
and as soon as the two 
men' entered, he ex¬ 
claimed, eagerly, 

“Did ye exorcists the 
divil nut tv ’im. mfs- 
ther ? Sure I niver was so frekened in my 
lifo.” 

“There was no devil in him to be exoroised, ” 
said Bottle, quietly; “but he don’t like tho 
whip, and I’d recommend you not to tiy it on 
him again.” 

“Sure an’ I’m not goin’ within raohe iv his 
ugly mouth agin, nor thim hales o’ his aither. 
Bedad whin he sthruok at me wid his fore 
faato, they splut the well ourb like an axe.” 
So saying, Mike, whose bones were a little 
sore, betook himself to bed. 

The snpper was soon over, Bettle being the 
solo performer, as the family had finished theii 
meal an hour before ; he then entered into an 
explanation of tho meaning of his visit. 

Frank Lightfoot, he said, hod directed him 
to Thomas Sanford, as a staunch Wiiig, and 
one who could tell him where to find fifteen 01 
twenty bold, active young farmers of Frank’s 
acquaintance, who were ready and willing to 
fight, if they had anybody to lead them. Did 
Thomas know of such, and would ho give him 
the assistance Frank had promisod ? 

“Yes,” answered the farmer, "I d<> know, 
I s’pose, that many idle young vagabonds, 
who are ready for anything but ueeful 
work. But it was strange for Frank to send 
tbeo to me on such an errand. He knew well 
enough, os I s’pose thee knows by this time, 
that I am a Friend, and—” 

“ So am I,” said Bettle, quietly, “and have 
had none but Friends in my family since Wil¬ 
liam Penn came over.” 

“And a soldier?” said Mrs. Sanford, who 
was a stout, comfortable, motherly old lady, 
such as most farmers’wives become; “how’s 
that; haven’t they dealt with thee ?” 

“No,” answorod Bettle, smiling; "I’m in 
good standing in the meeting to whioh I be¬ 
long. Did you never hear of the Free Qua- 
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“Yes,” said Thomas, “I have heard tell of 
them, but never knew muoli about them. I 
s’pose thee’s one, of course.” 

“Yes, lam.” 

“ Havo they all dropped the plain language, 
as completely as theo has f” inquired Jenny, 
mischievously. 

“Well, no,” answered Bettle, coloring 
slightly, “the fact is, I’ve been so muoh in 
bad company, as regards that, for a year or two 
pust, that I’vo got out of the way of using it, 
almost without knowing it.” 

“Nevermind that, Jenny,” said her father, 
“I want Friend William to tell me moro about 
the people called Free Quakers.” 

Bettlo proceeded to give the history of the 
schism, in suhstanoe as I shall describe it in a 
future chapter, having no room for it here, and 
contrived to interest the old farmer so much, 
and so far to enlist his sympathy in the move¬ 
ment as to induce him to say, 

"Well, if theo chooses to go among tho boys, 
and talk the matter over with them, and Mike 
chooses to tell thee where to find them, I don’t 
know as I can help it, though I may not feel 
exaotly free to .tell thee myself. It’s hard to 
know exactly what is right. I’ll tell thee this 
muoli though, most of the peoplo iu this re¬ 
gion ore Friends. and Loyalists—what thee 
calls Tories—and I must keep quiet on the 
subject, if possible, so os to keep out of trouble 
with the meeting and with them. Thee will 
stay here, as a visitor, as long as theo sees 
proper, and I sliall ask no questions about mat¬ 
ters that are none of my business. Thee un¬ 
derstands ?” 

“Perfectly,” said Bettlo, “and I’ll take oar* 
not to compromise thee.” 

He waB gradually drifting back into his old 
style of language, partly from the force of pro 
sent associations, and partly beoause he had 
an idea that it would please Jenny hotter. 

And this reminds me that I have omitted a 


vory important matter, tliat should have been 
attended to earlier. Here have I been talking, 
through the larger part of a chapter, about a 
young lady, without giving any idea of her 
personal appearance. 

The fact is, there was nothing very extraor¬ 
dinary about her to desoribe. She was not one 
of your impossible beauties, but she bad a face 
that was pretty enough, though not handsome, 
in wliat 1 conceive to be tho strict acceptation 
of tho term ; that is she had no features that 
wore aristocratic or classical, (whatever those 
terms may mean,) but simply a sweet, ra¬ 
ther childish face, shaded by ohestnut-brown 
hair, which would run waving across hor fore¬ 
head and cheeks, in spite of all her efforts to 
coax and smooth such vanities out of it. , Her 
complexion was of a clear red and white, which 
contrasted well with large haze! eyes, that, in 
repose, had something, in kind, though not, in 
dogree, of the sad, dreamy look of Fred’s 
Evangeline, if you ever saw the engraving ; it 
is the most touching face, iu its depth of deso¬ 
late woe, that ever Artist’s pencil drew or en¬ 
graver’s burin traced. I love to see a broad, 
well opened eyo, in either man or woman; one 
into whioh your own glaucc sinks, as it were, 
sounding unfathomable depths of dear light. 
When Jenny was aroused by conversation, or 
her attention was attracted in any way, she 
had a frank, earnest look, straight and Bteady, 
iuto tho eyes of the one to whom she spoke, 
or listened; an expression of simple, straight¬ 
forward sincerity and faith, that showed a na¬ 
ture utterly free from guilo in itself, or suspi¬ 
cion of it in others. Ihore was something in 
this look of hers, joined to her low, clear voice, 
that attracted Bettlo, as ho had never been at¬ 
tracted before. 

Ho was a good looking fellow himself, mode¬ 
rately tall, broad shouldered and narrow hip¬ 
ped, with well developed muscles, and a rather 
small head surmounted by light curly hair, 
and with blueish gray eyes, in which, though 
their expression, usually, was mild and quiet, 
there Bhone, now and then, as he talked of the 
war and its events, a Ught, quick and flashing, 
that showed that there was a world of reckless 
daring beneath that quiet oxterior. He was 
about twenty-throe years of age, and had satis¬ 
fied himself, or rather, the thought had slid 
into his mind, almost insensibly, that Jenny 
must-be somewhere from eighteen to twenty. 

I am afraid that Bomothing else was sliding 
into his mind—or his heart—along with tills 
calculation, quite as insensibly, and taking a 
good deal Armor hold of it. At any rate, un- 
crmseiouslv to himself. h!a conversation was 
soon directed almost exclusively to Jenny, 
who sat opposite him, looking into his eyes 
with that earnest look 1 havo mentioned, 
which seemed, without any design on her part, 
to road what ho was Baying, even before he had 
uttered tho words. 

What feelings occupied her mind I will not 
undertake to say, or whether any hut tho 
| curiosity and interest a maiden might naturai- 
j ly feel, iu listening to and conversing with a 
[ young and good looking stranger, who was talk¬ 
ing upon subjects in which sho felt a great in¬ 
terest. 

Women do not fall in love as promptly an 
men do. Sophisticated or unsophisticated, 
trained in the menage of sooiety, or growing 
up artless and unsuspeoting in the seclusion of 
home; they koop a better guard upon their 
feelings, acting unconylously from the instinct 
of danger—a faoolty entirely apart from rea¬ 
soning or judgment, working independently 
of both, and always on the alert in the weak 
when thrown into collision with natures 
stronger nnd moro aggressive than their own* 
It was so with Jenny Sanford. She was in¬ 
terested in Bottle; she could not help admi¬ 
ring him, and contrasting tho gontleness and 
courtesy of his manner, not only towards her¬ 
self, but towards her aged parents, with tbe 
hearty hut frequently unoouth demonstrations 
of the young men of tho neighborhood, who, 
up to this time, were all bLo had Been of male 
sooiety. Women do not liko feminine men, 
though they frequently mako them useful, but 
they do like gentle ones, who treat them as rea¬ 
sonable oreatures, and not as children or play¬ 
things; who show them a manly deference 
and respect instead of obsequious servility on 
the ono hand, or a coarse assumption of supe¬ 
riority on the other. 

I said that Jenny was interested in Bettle; 
and after tho group had separated for tho 
night, she found herself reoalling his look and 
voice with a vague, indefinite kind of pleasure, 
suoh as she had never before experienced, and 
which she neither understood, nor thought of 
analyzing. Even had she possessed experience 
enough to do so, she would at this stage, with 
her Quaker feelings, and principles even moro 
powerful, havo shrunk from the thought bf 
becoming attached to a soldier, and one whose 
sole errand in the neighborhood was to procure 
men for a purpose which she had always been 
taught to abhor as unrighteous aud abomin¬ 
able. 

No, Jenny was not in lovo, yet ; but the sol¬ 
dier had a share iu her dreams, nevertheless. 

CHAPTER II. 

The family were stirring next morning bv 
sunrise; a good old country fashion, whioh wc 
in the city have pretty thoroughly got rid of. 
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In fa.’t, here, unless yonr business calls you up 
early—and when you hare enough of it for 
that in the city, it is very apt to keep you up 
late, too, thus outtlng off your sleep at both 
ends—T really can’t fee any sound reason for 
getting n;> muoh before breakfast time. 

In the country, had wo been with Bettle, as 
he walked slowly along the road, towards a lit¬ 
tle bridge which he had crossed the evening 
before, just lmtoro reaching the house, we 
might havo aeon what he did; the thin mom,- 
ing clouds flrmting tranquilly over the horizon, 
in the growing light, golden-edged below and 
rose-tintod itho-rc, reliovod against the pale 
blue of the eastern sky; the wide sky itself, 
With no bound but the distant horizon, to 
which hia gazo travelled over rolling hills, 
crowned wish Ho'emn old woods; over quiet 
valleys, dotted with trees in little groves, 
or standing in lonely majesty; over the calmly 
flowing Brandywine and its tributary streams, 
flashing where the rising light danced from 
them, like mirrors held towards the sun. We 
might have seou old Deborah’s Rook, with its 
seamed and rugged face all aglow with the 
flood of sunlight which poured directly upon 
it, lighting up oven the dusk and gloom be¬ 
neath the peut-houso orag that projected over 
the water from its foot. We might have heard 
the wild birds singing by tho thousand among 
the orchard trees, in the ohestnut groves, and 
tho bushes which fringod the banks of the little 
river; all warbling at once, each in his own 
time and at his.own pitch, but all, somehow, 
blending in a wonderful harmony. And the 
shattering of the blackbirds from the willows 
that fringed the run, on whose edge he stood 
listening to the musical murmur of the water; 
while from the topmost sprig of the solitary 
hickory tree, where he sat with his head know¬ 
ingly slewed half around, watching Bottle’s 
motions out of one bright eye, the crow shout¬ 
ed hoarsely his uncouth welcome to the sun 
rise; from the meadow below, rose the lark’s 
long, liquid whistle, and from every farm tho 
cock’s har3h, rasping call. 

If wo get up by sunrise in the city, what 
have we ? Tho sun does not rise on the city 
at all. He only gets up from behind the houses 
or the end of tho long street, a mile or two off. 
Wo havo no crisp, dewy air full of the fresh, 
sweet scent of new mown hay and clover blos¬ 
soms, but instead, a smoky atmosphere, with 
a chilly dampness, impregnated with vil¬ 
lainous coal gas, and heavy with a vague 
* Booty smell, as though it had been cooked over 
night and been slightly scorched in thp pro¬ 
cess. 

For the song of birds, the lowing of cattle, 
and tho booming of the musical cow-bells, we 
have the rumbling of bakers’ carts, tho rat¬ 
tling of milk and market wagons over the 
cobble stones, and Iherumblo of streetcars, en¬ 
livened by tho infernal howl of the factory 
steam whistles pealing and echoing all around. 
Decidedly, getting up early in the city, merely 
for tho sake of getting up, don’t pay; and 
that, after all, where business is king, is the 
ultimatum in all questions. 

Bottle sat upon the rail of the bridge watch¬ 
ing the glancing water as it shot away beneath 
him, and abandoned himself, passively, to the 
influence of tho scene around him. Many 
thoughts passed through his mind. Old recol¬ 
lections of childhood crowded back upon him, 
some quaint and grotesque, bringing a faint 
smile upon his face as they trooped fantasti¬ 
cally before him; some tender and solemn, 
full of that indefinite sadness, which is not 
sorrow nor regret, but resembles them only,— 

“ A* tho mist resembles rain.” 

In all these thoughts, Jenny Sanford some¬ 
how was present in some incomprehensible, 
though seemingly natural connection. From 
some power of association and sympathy, he 
felt as though he had always known her. She t 
was the embodiment of many a boyish vision 
and romantic day-dream. 

She it was, he knew now, whom nndor Pro¬ 
tean shapes, ho had defended and saved iix all 
manner of imminent perils, in his dreams. She 
it was, .whom he had rescued, single handed, 
from a troop of banditti, in a horrible dark, 
lonely forest—whom ho had carried from tho 
burning house, where the fire was raging be¬ 
neath him, and the charred beams bent and 
cracked beneath bis tread, and tho reeling 
walls gaped open, and the rod flatno licked out 
through the fissures as he sprang over the fal¬ 
len door into tho street, and bore hor off tri¬ 
umphantly amid the clanking of the engines, 
and the shouts of the toiling firemen. She it 
was, for wlfoso sake—At this moment his 
reveries were cut short by the horn blowing 
for breakfast. The sound recalled him at once 
from the delicious dreamlaud in which he had 
been wandering, and ho walked slowly back to 
the house, where he found the meal prepared 
and the family seated at the tablo, including 
Mike, who had pretty well recovered from liis 
last evening’s fright, and two young men, ono 
apparently about his own ago, the other abont 
sixteen, whom Jenny introduced as her 
brothers, explaining their ab3enco the even¬ 
ing before, by saying that they had been help¬ 
ing a neighbor get in his harvest, and had 
stayed over night. 

Jenny looked as fresh os the morning itself, 
and blushed just a little as Bottle greeted her, 
for she recollected something of her dreams, 
iu which the young soldier had figured some¬ 
what prominently. 

Bettlo had recovered his faculties, and with 
them his cool ease of manner; and no one would 
have. suspected that tho frank, off-hand, care¬ 
less man, had in hia nature the capability of 
such a reverie as the breakfast horn had roused 
him from; he talked to the old people abont 
the harvest and the prospect of crops, told the 
young men anecdotes of the war and its stir¬ 
ring. incidents, talked with Jenny of the 
beauty of the country around, inquired of 
Mike concerning his bones, and offered to in¬ 
troduce him to Roland; an offer which Mike 
declined with a grimace,—and by the time the 
meal was ovor, bad the whole family as com¬ 
pletely at home with him as though they had 
known him for years. 

After breakfast, he wont to the stable and 
curried and rubbed down bis horse—a thing 
which every American officer, in those days, 
was expected to be able to do as well as his 
men, or better,—whllo the two eons stood by, 
watching with admiration the beauty of the 
animal, and the skill with which hia master 


groomed him; and Mike stood at a morero 
speotfnl distance, eyeing the horse rather 
nervously, especially, a 3 the latter, though he 
stood perfectly still, once # or twice turned his 
oyes towards him, and laid his oars back. 

“ You had better keep out of liis sight for a 
day or two, Mike,” said Bettlo, “he hasn’t 
forgotten last night’s work yet, and lie may 
attack you sometimo when I’m not noar.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with Mike and the 
beast?” inquired Mablon, the youDger son. 

“Oh, nothing much; M«ko undertook' to 
lash him last evening; Roland didn’t like it 
altogether, and Mike had to run for it,” said 
Bettle, throwing the saddle upon tho horse’s 
back and fastening the girths; “I would likfe 
to go to that large rock yonder ; can you toll 
me where I can ford tho stream ?” 

“Yes,” said John, the elder brother, “ there’s 
a ford where the Lancaster road yonder crosses, 
the creek, but Mablon here will go with thee, 
if thee would like company, and show thee 
wherever thee wants to go. 

" Nothing could bo bettor,” said Bettlo, “if 
you would like to go,” turning to Mablon, 
who he saw was oagor to go. 

“Oh, yes, I'd like to go, right well,” said 
the boy; “I'm ready for anything; father 
says, anything but work; but I’m always 
ready for that too, when there’s nothing better 
on band; anyhow, I can push John, here, in 
the wheat field, if I can’t out as wide a swathe. 
Just wait till I saddle my horse, and we’ll bo 
off.” 

In a few minutes more Bettle and his com¬ 
panion were cantering briskly along the hard, 
level road which skirts tho foot of a steep, 
wooded hill, the long shadows capering fantas¬ 
tically before them on its beaten surface. 

Entering tho stream, a rod or two above, 
where Buffington’s bridge nowstretches its solid 
stone bulk across, tboy reached the other side, 
stepping on shore, not as now, into a nest of 
workshop?, the rattle of whose cranks and 
wheels, enlivened by tho monotonous “buin- 
petty-bang” of a tilt-hammer, scares all the 
peace from the beautiful river, but into the 
quiet road again, which, however, they soon 
left for a bridle-path whioh led off to the left, 
through tho woods towards the rock. 

Leaving their horses at the baok of the rock, 
tied to a sapling, tho two companions proceed¬ 
ed along the slopo until they reached the top, 
where Bottle’s obsorvant t yo notioed at once tho 
peculiar formation of the top, and the facilities 
for holding it against an enemy by posting 
thirty or forty men among the sbalhed rocks, 
and behind tho inequalities of the ground; 
also, that it commanded a good view of a con¬ 
siderable stretch of road to the eastward. 

“Tiiis will do,” said Bettle, “wo could hold 
this place against an army. Do tiro peoplo iu 
the neighborhood often come up herd?” ho in¬ 
quired, turning to Mahton. 

“ No,” said tho boy, “I don’t think anybody 
comes here once a month. They never oome 
if they can help it, and never stay long when 
they do.” 

“Why?” said Bettlo. 

“’Cause they’re afeard of Deborah’s gho 3 t. 
They say it lives under the big rook tbat Bticka 
out over the water.” ( 

“She must find it rather damp,” said Bettlo, 
quietly. 

The boy glanced at him with a hair-quizzical 
look. 

“Then thee don’t believe in ghosts?" 

“Not much,” said Bettlo, coolly; “I’ll wait 
till I see one that I can’t show to be something 
else. But who was this Deborah, and what 
brings her ghost lioro?” 

“Oh, it was in the old times, when tho In- 
jlns was abont here ; she jumped off the edge 
of the rock ono day, 'cause tho fellow she 
wanted wouldn’t marry her, I b’liove.” 

“Well,” said Bottle, “ when I see her, I’ll 
ask her how it happened; is there any path by 
which horses can be got up here?” 

“Not easy, unless you go baok and come up 
the ridge; it’s too steep, and the trees are 
too thick ; but what would thee want to bring 
horses up for; does thee think of makin’ a 
randy voo of the old rock ?” 

“ I want to see if it would do for that,” said 
Bettle; “if there was anyway for hoisos to 
travel up and down, and no danger- of the 
placo being visited, it might do for that pur¬ 
pose sometimes. At any rate,” he added, half 
soliloquising, “ it would be a -capital place to 
retreat to if wo were hard pushed.” 

After a little more examination of the ground, 
Buttle came to the conclusion that it was prac¬ 
ticable for horses, even, on an emergency, up 
the side of the hill, though it was a thing to 
bo done only in utter desperation. 

Descending, they remounted their horses, 
and rode to tho house of another farmer, about 
two miles off, where Malilon assured Ids com¬ 
panion that he would find at least three able- 
bodied men who were ready to enlist. 

“ How do ?” said the farmer, as they rode up 
to the barn, where all hands wero busy unload¬ 
ing a hay wagon. “How do, Mahlon? How's 
the folks ? Got through hayin’ ?” 

“Yes,” answered tlieboy, “all in thenlow,” 

“Who’s this friend with thee?” inquired the 
old man, who, though not a Quaker, either in 
principle or practice, had from long association, 
insensibly adopted their phraseology. 

Mahlon whispered in the farmer’s ear, when 
the latter, seizing Battle’s hand, shook it 
warmly, exclaiming, 

“That’s right, that’s right! Thee’s come 
to the very place. I s’pose I’m too old for ser¬ 
vice, ain’t I; what does thee think?” 

“Not too old to do good service, yet; but 
ourB ia of a kind I should ho sorry to put an 
old man at. It is too rongh and helter-skelter 
a life for any but young men who have Borne 
spare strength and vitality to draw upon.” 

“Well, may bo I better stay home and look 
after the old woman and the gals, for they’re 
gettin’ a little skeary with all this war news; 
but I’ve got three boys here that I know ’ud 
rather be handlin’ a bagnet than a pitohfork, 
or swingin’ a broadsword than a soythe.” 

“Are they good riders?” inquired Bettle, 
glancing up at the door of the hay-mow, in 
whioh the “boys” were busily engaged in 
tramping down the hay as it was thrown in. 
“ Can they stiok on a horse wherever they 
touch him, right side or wrong side up ? We’ll 
have wild riding to do.” 

'‘ I’ll wara’t ’em. I’ll war’nt ’em’ said tho 
old man, “They’ve all three ’m03t growed 


up on horseback. Boys! come down here ; I 
wont ye.” 

The three young men leaped out of the win¬ 
dow upon the load, and slid thence to the 
ground, light, active forms, with broad, squaro 
shoulders whioh a life of work gives to men, 
and gathered around tlioir father and Bettle, 
answering his pleasant “good morning” cor¬ 
dially enough. 

“Now, look here, boys,” said the father; 
“here’s tho ohance you’ve all been wishing 
for. This—what did thee say was* thy name?” 

“I didn’t say anything was,” said Bettle, 
smiling; “ you didn’t give me a chance. My 
name ia William Bettle. I am one of the lieu¬ 
tenants of a troop of irregular Cavalry, under 
the command of Captain Ellis Clayton, «a wor¬ 
thy member, like myself, and a many 
others of the troop, of the Society of friends.” 

“A Quaker I” exclaitnod father and sons 
together. “A Quaker officer of a Quaker 
troop! That's somethin* now. Does Tommy 
Sanford know that?” added the. old man. 

“Yes,” answered Bettle; and then gave 
them a short description of the separation, as 
he had done to Thomas Sanford. 

“ That’s a fine beast of thino,” said one of 
the sons. “Are all the horses in tho troop 
equal to him ?” 

“ Not quite; but all that we have are good. 
We conldn’tgetalongwithsecond-ratohorses.” 

“The boys have good beasts,” said the 
farmer; “ they are all three-parts blooded, and 
as sure-footed and aotive as cats.” *• 

“That’s just what we want,” said Bettle. 
“Now let us understand each other exactly; 
we want jnst the kind of men I take you to 
be: strong, active, fearless, ready for any¬ 
thing, and willing, if they join us at all, to 
join for the war, whether it be long or short. 
For pay, I’m afraid I muBt promise you more 
hard knocks than hard dollars; they are a 
good deal more plentiful. So far, 4 II who are 
in tho troop, have equipped thomsoJveB at their 
own expense, and are able and willixjg to tako 
their chance of pay when they can get it. 
Now, I have been perfectly frank with you, 
What do you say ?” . A 

“ Why, I say,” said the old man, “ that I’ll 
undertake to equip ’em, and keep ’em equip¬ 
ped, if they can’t do it themselves, just as 
long as they choose to stay.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Bettle, “may I 
oaloulaie upon you ?” 

“We are willin', if wo can go under thy 
orders,” said the oldest brother. 

“Of course, if you would rather,” said 
Bottle ; “ each lieutenant has a division under 
lu 3 separate command, though all are subject 
to the captain's orders. You can come into 
mine, if yon wish, as it isn’t full; but you will 
have the hardest aud most dangerous service 
to perform, along with the rest of us.” 

“ That’s jnst what we’re ready for,” said tho 
brother who acted as spokesman. “ I reckon 
thee won’t find us far behind the rest.” 

“Very well; I'll depend upon you,” said 
Bottle. “Now if you can persuade any other 
good, hearty fellows—you know about what I 
want—to join yon, you can liolp me, as well 
as your country. But I must go; I have 
several more I ifvant to 3ee Jto-day.7 jl 

So saying, Bettle bade them g^oa morning, 
and cantered away with hfs young companion, 
while the farmer and his sous stood Iphking at 
the light; springy movements of Roland, with 
an admiration which was mingled, iu tlie 
minds of tho young men, with a slight degree 
of bewilderment at tho suddenness with whioh 
they found themselves enlisted for a war of 
very uncertain length and sufficiently doubtful 
result. 

“Well, father, what’s thee think?” inquir¬ 
ed ono of the sons. 

“A Quaker troop of horse, with a Quaker 
captain. Well, I never!” said the old man; 
“what do I think? Why, I think the cause 
that has made that sort of fightin’ men, 
is a good one and wins? succeed.” 

Tlie men returned to their work for the pre¬ 
sent, while Bettle and Mahlon pursued their 
journey, visiting a number of porsons in the 
course of the day, with varying, but, on the 
whole, tolerable success. At any rate, he suc¬ 
ceeded in getting tho promise of two more to 
join the troop, and returnod to Thomas San¬ 
ford’s in the afternoon, pretty well satisfied 
with his day’s work. 

He found it quite refreshing, aftec^ his warm 
ride to meet Jenny again, looking as fresh as 
she had done in tho morning, and with tho 
faintest possible little blush upon her face, as 
she asked him “how many soldiers ho had 
caught?” 

“Only fire,” he answered, laughing, “if I 
had a tempting bait I might havo done better; 
but I have to fish with a bare hook.” 

“ How does thee mean ?” 

“Only, that I don’t want todecoivqanybody 
and bo told of it afterwards ; so I tell them all 
just what they have to expect, and then let 
them decide.” j 

“That’s right,” said Martha, her mother; 
“ I like that in thee; hut thee’s not going to 
persuade my boys to go, is thee 1 I don’t feel ^ 
as if it would be right.” 

“Not on any account, unless thee and—” 
he glanced at Jenny, who was looking eagerly 
at him, “ not unless yon are all willing.” 

“Oh, no, I. can’t spare my boys; thee 
mustn’t think of them; it would kill me to 
lose them.” j 

“Many a mother has loBt her boys in this sad J 
war, Martha,” said the old man, solemnly, 
“ and many another will lose ’em jiefore it’s 
over. Why should we keep back oura^f they’ro 
needed for the work ?” ] 

“ It’s no use talking, Tommy,” said Bhe, “I j 
oan’t consent; thee won’t take tfyem, will 
thee ?” she added, imploringly, to Bettle. , 
“Make thyself easy,” said Bettle, "no 
word of mine shall lead them off; and if they 1 
should go without thy free consent, it will be 
because I can’t persuade them to stay at home; 
I’vo no wish to leave bard thoughts or sorrow 
behind me, where I have been so kindly met as 
I have been here.” , 

There was a very eloquent look of gratitude 
on Jenny’s face, as she turned it towards the 
speaker, which said a great deal, though her 
lips said nothing; and perhaps Bettle under¬ 
stood it quite as woil. 

This point being disposed of, and Martha’s 
mind at rest, the evoning was spent very much 
aB the previous one had been. 

The next morning was a repetition of the one 


I have already described with the exception of 
the reverie on the bridge, which was not re¬ 
peated. 

Bettle remained in the neighborhood about 
two weeks; not spending all the time, how¬ 
ever, at Thomas Sanford’s; old Azariah Wood¬ 
ward-better known, both to himself and his 
neighbors as “’Riah Wood’r’t”—the farmer 
who had bo unceremoniously turned his threo 
sons over to Bettle to ho made troopers of, ha-, 
ving insisted upon keeping him as a guest for 
soveral days, effectually backing his arguments 
in favor thereof, at tho beginning, by coolly 
looking Roland in the stable ono afternoon, 
and sending Ids man to Sanford’s aftor his 
rider’s portmanteau. Most evenings, howevor, 
found Bettle at Sanford’s. lie spent the two 
weeks in diligently gathering recruits, and 
training them in tho peculiar discipline of tho 
troop, of whioh he, as indeed wero all the 
lieutenants, was as perfeot a master as tho cap¬ 
tain himself. 

He met all sorts of peoplo in his researches; 
Tories, with whom he argued good humoredly, 
whenever they would let him though he had 
felt it incumbent upon him, on one occasion, 
at a raising, where, without any special inton- 
tion of the kind, when he began, he found 
himself making a regular speech, to take one 
of this class by the waistband of his breeches 
and the slack of his shirt, and pitch him into 
tho Brandywine, for calling him “a bloody 
oantankerous robotizin' varmint.” The fol¬ 
low, who was full twenty pounds heavier 
than himself, and had been the bully of all 
gatherings of the kind, scrambled out of the 
water, shook himsolf, and simply remarking, 
“Stranger, you’re not a bad hand at a hyst,” 
betook himself to another part of the ground 
amid the uproarious laughter of the crowd. 
He found mon who were anxious to enlist, only 
they didn’t exaotly like that particular kind of 
service; men who made it a simple question of 
pay; men who were well enough satisfied with 
King George, though they would have no ob¬ 
jection to this independence, if somebody else 
would take the trouble to get it for thorn; 
mon who were “on the fence;” who “didn’t 
know ’zaotly what to say; hadn’t thunk mack 
about it; reckoned tilings 'ud come round 
about right, anyhow, after bit; ’ud see ’bout 
it,” &o. He found, however, in addition to 
those be had procured the first day, half a 
dozen (of whom the ducking episode at tlie 
raising had procured him four, on the spot,) of 
just that restless, adventurous temperament 
to which the irregular service he promised 
them, was especially adapted. 

He had now eleven able-bodied young men, 
all well mounted—this he made a sine qua non 
—and armed, some with rifles, some with fowl¬ 
ing pieces. 

Satisfied, by this time, that he had possession 
of all the patriotism of tlie neighborhood, all 
that was likely to he demonstrative, at least, 
lie prepared to return to Philadelphia with his 
small force. 

As I said bofore, he had found himsolf some¬ 
how in Jenny Sanford’s company almost every 
evening ; and whatever he may have thought 
at first, when I 10 was about to leave her for an 
indefinite time, he had no doubt whatever as 
to tlie nature of his feelingb. Ho loved Jenny 
Sanford. There was no mistake abont it; and 
be felt pretty well satisfied that she knew it as 
well as ho did. He felt as little doubt that his 
love was frankly and freely returned. 

True, no such word had passed between 
them; but words are not necessary to an 
understanding between hearts that feel and 
answer each other’s mute calls for sympathy. 

Sudden l did you say? Love is always snd- 
den, lady. I said beforo that women do not 
fall in love as promptly as men do, but when 
you first discovered that you loved your hus¬ 
band that is, or is to be, I care not whioh, were 
you not conscious of a feeling in your heart 
that was never thore bofore ? Something new 
and strange, aud of a wondrouB power, to which 
you had been, up to that moment, a stranger ? 

Well, the day oame. The new recruits were 
waiting on the Lancaster road, and Bettlo 
stood with Jenny at the gate of tho old farm¬ 
house to say farewell. His voice shook, in 
spite of hioisolf, and his hand trembled as I 10 
held Jenny’s in his grasp, and spoke the part¬ 
ing word. As ho galloppod to the great road, 
and the party moved along it towards tho pity, 
she Btood, with the family, watoliingliim, until 
her eyos were dim with the, tears that would 
come ; and she hurried into the house, and to 
her own room, to hide them. 

(to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

While Settle and hla men are on tlieir way 
to the city, I may as well go back, according 
to promise, to give some account of the Free 
Quakers, and how thore happened to be auoh 
a thing as a Qaaker troop, at least, so far* as 
regarded a good many of its members, under a 
Captain and Lieutenants all of the same peace¬ 
ful persuasion. 

Well, in the latter part of “First Month,” 
in the year 1775, there was division in the 
counsel of Friends, and the Yearly Meeting, 
then in session at Philadelphia, was unpeace- 
ful, with a spirit of dissension and un¬ 
quiet, with discussions often protracted into 
the night, as to the oourse the sooiety should 
tako in the war that had already begun. 

Most of the members, particularly the elder 
portion, .were inolined to oppose the course 
matters were taking, not only in obedience to 
their abstract peace principles, but because 
they were, in reality, in favor of the establish¬ 
ed Government, believing that, bad as it was, 
it was better, than rebellion and the adarchy 
which, thero was reason to fear, would follow 
it. 

At the beginning of the excitement, while 
the action of the Colonies was confined to re¬ 
spectful petition and remonstrance, they had 
been almost unanimously upon their sido; but 
now, when men were beginning to talk boldly 
of armed resistance, of throwing off at once 
and forever the authority of the mother coun¬ 
try, the case assumed a different aspect. 

The most perplexing part of the business was 
that the idea of fighting had aotnally found 
its way into the society itself, and the echoes 
of the popular voice were making themselves 
heard within the walls of the quiet Quaker 
meeting from the lips of the younger and more 
hot-blooded members, in tones which startled 
the grave conservative elders. 

There was a most unmistakeable disposition 
on the part of some of these younger men to 
side with the stinjpgproclamation which had 
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been recently the Convention ; and a 

bmenlable want of feVeronce for the principles 
laid down in the “Discipline” was manifested 
in tho remarks which they took upon them¬ 
selves to make concerning the duty of 
“Friends” in the present,orisis. The Disci¬ 
pline, however, prevailed, aqd on the 24th of the 
same month, a “ Testimony’* upon the subjeot 
was prepared and published, urging mombers 
to “discountenance and avoid every measure 
tending to excite disaffection to the King, as 
supreme magistrate, or to the legal authority 
of his Government,” and publicly declaring 
“against every usurpation of power and au¬ 
thority in opposition to the laws and Govern¬ 
ment, and against all combinations, insurrec¬ 
tions and illegal assemblies.” 

^lua gave such offenco to the minority, that 
they at once issued their Testimony in a very 
pr tctical way, by summarily withdrawing from 
a connection with the meeting; they still re¬ 
tained the title of Friends, as a general desig¬ 
nation, but, by way of distinction, assumed, 
or had put upon them, it i* uncertain, at this 


distanoeof time, whioh, 
the title of “ Free Qua¬ 
kers.” However this 
may be, they afterwards 
adopted it, and sd de¬ 
signated thomselves on 
the tablet which still 
remains in the pediment 
of the meeting-house 
they built for them¬ 
selves at the South- 
West comer of Fifth 
and Aroh Streets, and 
whioh is now occupied 
by the Apprentices’ Li¬ 
brary. 

A number of them 
afterwards gave a still 
more practical evidonco 
of their sincerity by 
forming themselves 
into a military com¬ 
pany,which was known 
by the namo of the 
“Quaker Blues.” 

Whether they were 
drilled in “plain” lan¬ 
guage, or whether their 
drill-master ever indul¬ 
ged himself in swearing 
at them, while they re¬ 
mained an “awkward 
squad,” as drill-mas¬ 
ters have a bad habit 
of doing, I am not able 
to say. With these, 
however, we have nothing to do. 

In addition to this oompany, many indivi¬ 
duals employed themselves activoly in the con¬ 
test, according to their various gifts; some in 
gathering and carrying intelligence, some fur¬ 
nishing olothing and supplies to the troops, 
some contenting themselves with busily talk¬ 
ing treason in a general way, while others act¬ 
ed it out boldly by doing a very fair share of 
hard fighting whenever oocosiou offered. 

Among tlie most active and energetic of 
those who had thus abandoned their peaceful 
professions, and had lent their voloe and ex¬ 
ample to the spirit of strife and resistance, 
were Bottle and his cousin, Ellis Clayton, the 
Captain of the troop, whom I have already 
mentioned. Both had been bom and trained 
in the tenetB of the Sooiety, after its straightest 
manner. Bettle’s natural disposition, however, 
was headlong and reckless, though under tole¬ 
rable control, when not too far roused; but 
Clayton, though utterly fearlesB, and never re¬ 
cognizing danger to himself or his troop, as an 
obstacle to anything that his judgment told 
him should bo done, had none of the headlong, 
restless bravery, whioh delighted in and sought 
danger for its own sake. The grand elements 
in his oharaoter were, unshaken calmness un¬ 
der all oircumstances, a presence of mind 
whioh there was no confusing, backed by a 
sober determination and an iron will, that held 
their ground with a dogged composure, against 
which furious attaok and steady pressure alike 
spent themselves in vain. • 

His life-long training in self-command, act¬ 
ing upon a nature like this, had eminently 
qualified him for such a command as he now 
held. He had not accepted it rashly, nor with¬ 
out duo consideration ; but after' oalmly weigh¬ 
ing the matter, had come to the oouolusion 
that it was his duty to fight, and he straight¬ 
way went about performing his duty. Ho was 
at this time about twenty-eight years of age, 
but with the staid, grave manner of a man 
much older. 

Among his most intimate companions were 
Bettle and four others—all younger than him¬ 
self—and all belonging to the same sooiety. 
These five men organized themselves into a 
troop consisting, at first, entirely of officers. 
Clayton having first been unanimously ohosen 
oaptain, and having in turn appointed the 
others hiB lieutenants—this done, all imme¬ 
diately began the work of raising the troop 
in earnest. 

This was a work of time, not only from the 
severity of the requirements as to qualifi¬ 
cation, for Clayton had set out from the first, 
with the determination to m$ke his troop one 
of picked men, who should all come fully up 
to his standard, not for the purpose of making 
a fine display, but that it should be thoroughly 
effective; but also, most of all, for the reason 
that it was to be made up of volunteers, who, 
as Bettle, in the preceding chapter, explained 
to his recruits, should equip at their own ex¬ 
pense, and take their chance of pay. 

They wore carefully trained by Clayton him¬ 
self, each new reernit, as he came in, having 
the advantage of the example of the older 
hands, so that after having got enough to¬ 
gether to form a kind of* nuoleus of discipline, 
he had comparatively little trouble in training 
them. 

This training, of both men and horses, was 
directed Bolely to making them as effective as 
possible for Irregular service. For fighting 
either alone or together—as detached skirm¬ 
ishers or, when desirable, as a part of the regu¬ 
lar line. For this latter service, however, Clay¬ 
ton, who, grave and sober as ho was, preferred 
to be his own master, had little affeotion, and 
never subjected himself to it long at a time. 

It was just such bands as this, (for Clayton 
was by np means the only partisan leader in 
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the war,) that performed some of the most 
brilliant exploits in the War of Independence. 

They have found no place in history, beyond 
mere oursory allusions, from the fact that they 
led to no great or decisive results, affecting the 
ultimate Issue of the contest, and therefore 
had no olaiw to room upon its pages. 

Their service was of a rambling desultory cha¬ 
racter, involving a great deal of hard fighting, 
a rough and exposed life, and calling for jpi 
unceasing exercise of what Is familiarly known 
as “mother wit”—that valuable faculty, 
which tells men what to do, in an emergency, 
just when the emergency comes—in managing 
or guarding against, surprises, and in eluding 
or diverting pursuit, where fighting wa? not 
deemed advisable. 

These parties, when not actually attached to 
the main body, amused themselves by various 
irregular escapados, such as beating up the 
enemy’s quarters at divers untimely and un¬ 
seasonable hours between midnight and dawn, 
setting the whole camp in turmoil with firing 
and running in of sentries, rattling of drums, 
yelling of bugles, officers shouting all manner 
of unintelligible orders, half dressed men hur¬ 
rying to their stations, horses neighing and 
plunging, while in the midst of the hurly- 
burly a body of twenty or thirty liorsoinen 
bIi outing like a hundred, and magnified by the 
darkness and confusion into twice as many, 
would skirr through tho.oauip, slashing, shoot¬ 
ing, and trampling down all who stood in their 
way; and before anything like order could be 
restored or any effectual resistance offered, 
would be out of sight- and reach, the fierce 
clatter of hoofs and Steol scabbards gradually 
dying away in the gloom, leaving the discom¬ 
fited enemy to turn in again, sending a storm 
of unsavory blessings after the uneasy Yan¬ 
kees who couldn’t let tired men enjoy their 
sleep in peace. 

When nothing better was on hand, they 
were ranging the country, intercepting sup¬ 
plies intended for the British, cutting off 
foraging parties, at times quartering them¬ 
selves on the Tory farmers, and doing a 
little foraging among them on their own ac¬ 
count; at others, bivouacking in the woods, 
now here, now there; in their movements as 
rapid and unreliable as swallows, as silent and 
unseen as the terrible Copperhead, and with a 
stroke as deadly. 

During all the spring and part of the sum¬ 
mer of 1777, Philadelphia had been in a state 
of anxious excitement in view of the evident 
intention of the British General, who was then 
stationed with his army in New York, to pos¬ 
sess himself of the oity. 

Washington was holding northern New 
Jersey, doing little in the way of active service, 
hut warily watching Sir William Howe’s mo¬ 
tions, baffling every attempt of the latter either 
to draw him into a battle or to deceive him 
into withdrawing his forces from the post they 
occupied, and thus give him a clear passage 
across New Jersey. 

Sham deserters from the enemy oame into 
Washington’s, camp, bringing cunningly de¬ 
vised fables about northern marches of the 
British; his own scouts and spies lent them- 
Belves, wittingly or unwittingly, to these at¬ 
tempts ; and letters were sent by messengers 
who were instructed to get themselves inter¬ 
cepted, containing false intelligence of intended 
movements. 

Washington held hla ground, statisfled that 
Philadelphia and Philadelphia only was the 
point to be protected. 

During all this exoitement, Clayton was 
busily engaged in filling up his troop and pre¬ 
paring them for service. All his lieutenants 
were out in different directions, though as Bet¬ 
tle is more intimately connected,with my story, 
he is the only one whom I have followed. At 


the time ho left Tlurtnas Sanford’s, however, 
the others had all got In with their recruits, 
and the troop was nearly full. From the timo 
of his arrival with his. eleven men, who just 
made up th6^hap4fod to which Clayton had 
limited his - fonffi , 1 work of traiuiug men 
and horses—and severe training it was—was 
diligently pursued, /until the early part/of 
August. t 

. At .this time received unques¬ 

tionable information tltAt the British had em¬ 
barked, and that on * the twenty-third of 
July the lleet had left Sandy Hook and was 
moving southward; he immediately marohed 
in the same direction, keeping out reeonnoi- 
tering parties in advance to watch the coast, 
until he was informed that the fleet was off the 
oapes of Chesapeake Bay. Upon receiving this 
Intelligence, he marohed at once for Chester by 
way of Philadelphia, reaching the latter on the 
morning of the twenty-fourth of August, 
marching with his whole foroe through the 
oxty in order to encourage the Whigs with a 
display of liis strength, and then moving 
directly to Chester, where he arrived the same 
evening. And while the 'doomed army of 
eleven thousand men, half of them raw mili¬ 
tia, was marching southward on that peaceful 
Sabbath morning, the farmers of Turkey Point, 
togother with Borne fifteen hundred of the Penn¬ 
sylvania and Delaware militia, were watoliing 
the debarkation of seventeen thousand trained 
veterans under Cornwallis and Knyphausen. 

The American army entered Philadelphia at 
the upper end of Front street, and marohed 
down to Chestnut, up which they turned and 
proceeded westward. As they passed the State 
House, a company of about a hundred horse¬ 
men, which was drawn up iu the meadow on the 
i north sido of the street, was put in motion, and 
wheeling in solid column into the street in the 
rear, fell into the line of march in a grave 
ailenco which contrasted strongly with the vo- 
oiferous cheering all around them, through 
which was heard the loud clanging of the old 
Liberty Bell in the steeple. 

They were all young men, ranging appar¬ 
ently from twenty to thirty-five years of age, 
splendidly mounted, and sitting in their sad¬ 
dles with that easy, at-home look, which is 
only acquired by a life long praotioe in riding. 

As they wheeled into the line a new hurrah 
broke forth from the orowd, and a boy’s slirill 
voice yelled, 

“Hooray for the flghtin’ Quakers !” 

•The words caught tlie ear of Washington, 
who was riding with his staff a short distance 
in the rear of tho army, and he sent forward 
an aid to inquire into tlie meaning of it, and 
ascertain who these silont volunteers were. 
The officer accordingly rode to the head of the 
company and asked, 

“Who commands this troop f” 

“Ellis Cfayton,” was the answer, given by 
the person addressed, who was a young man in 
a drab ooat, such as Quakers wore then, not 
differing materially in shape from that of the 
officer himself, but destitute of any ornament 
whatever. The principal officers of the troop 
wore similar o<|ats, and the ordinary felt hats 
of tlie time looked up at the sides, and, as well 
as their leader, were manifestly Quakers. Tlie 
only thing about the leader’s dress to distin¬ 
guish him freon these was a blue silk sash 
wliioh he wore about his waist, while his offi¬ 
cers wore only plain black belts. The rest of 
the trodp wore au indesoribable variety of cos¬ 
tumes. 

“Well,” said the officer, “who may Ellis' 
Clayton be?’’ 

“ The oaptain of this troop,” was the laconic 
answer. 

“ So I suppose,’’ said he, drily, “and what 
regiment may the troop belong to ?” 

“None; the troop is its own regiment.” 


* “Yon are pleased to 
speak in riddles, sir,” 
said the officer, “will 
you do me the favor to 
explain yourself F” 
“The explanation Is 
very simple; we are 
here to fight, but wo 
must fight in our own 
way, under our own 
orders, without being 
in any way attached to 
the regular lino, except 
at our own discretion.” 

“I doubt if that will 
be permitted; his ex¬ 
cellency is not fond of 
anybody’s discretion 
bnt hiB own, and will 
rejpriiq, you to join 
SO©®, regiment.” 

“Thee may tell the 
General that we are 
ready to withdraw at 
any moment from the 
line if he is not satis¬ 
fied with our terms; if 
we fight, we do so 
without being hamper¬ 
ed by camp regulations 
or general orders, ex¬ 
cept when we see fit to 
subject ourselves to 
them temporarily.” 

“You are tolerably 
iudeUfvnrtant.” the 
officer, “and a model of conciseness. Will you 
ride back with me and explain yourself to the 
commander f” 

“Willingly,” said Clayton. 

So they rode back to the commander, and the 
ajd-de-comp reported substantially what he 
had learned. 

“How many men have you?” inquired 
Washington. 

“One hundred 1” was the answer. 

“And I’ll say this for them,/your exoel- 
lenoy,” exclaimed the aid, “ that I never Baw 
a hundred men together that looked moro like 
doiug service; and the horses—” he had been 
eyeing the whole troop oritically while talking 
to Ellis Clayton—“ the worst of them would he 
a fitting mount for a general.” 

“As you are not willing to join the line, sir, 
what kind of servloe do you propose to under¬ 
take ?' ’ asked the General. 

“We propose, with thy permission,”—a 
grave smile flitted across Washington’s faoe 
at tho word “thy”—“we propose, with thy 
permission, to act as irregular cavalry; as 
scouts; as outlyers, free to come and go as we 
please.” 

“You are asking a dangerous Hoe nee; what 
guarantee have I that you will not oarry intel¬ 
ligence of my movements to the enemy, or act 
against me in some other way?” 

“I don’t think thee would ask any guarantee 
aftor the first battle; but I have prepared my¬ 
self for this objection.” 

He handed an unsealed note to Washington, 
who opened it and read as follows;— 

“ The bearer, Captain Ellis Clayton, is a true 
and staunoh patriot, qb I know from long per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with him. His own fidelity, 
and that of those for whom lie vouohes, may 
bereliodupon. JoiinJat.” 

“I am satisfied, sir,” said Washington, 
handing him back the note, “and am willing 
to accept your service on your own conditions; 
and if you and your men are active and faith¬ 
ful, you may be of groat value. You shall bo 
free to come and go as yon please, understand¬ 
ing, however, that while you may be in camp, 
or within the lines, you will be subject to my 

nriurfl.” 

The Captain looked doubtful. 

“ Outside the oamp, your movements wiil 
not be interfered with, nor controlled in any 
way, (except always, when you may have 
been sent out by the officer in oommand for the 
time being,) unless I hear that your men have 
been guilty of some unwarrantable excess ; in 
that case they will be controlled very prompt¬ 
ly and very muoh to the purpose. Now, sir, 
we understand each other; if you are con¬ 
tent, rejoin your troop; if not, there is time to 
withdraw.” 

“I am content,” said Captain Clayton, and 
touching his hat a little awkwardly, as if un¬ 
used to stick motions, he galloped back to the 
head of his troop. 

“This is a curious addition to our forces,” 
said Washington, turning to General Greene, 
who was riding beside him, “what do you 
think of them ?” 

“ Whatever a Quaker ftels ‘ a call’ to do,” 
answered Greene, who was of Quaker stock 
himself, “he is very apt to do thoroughly; 
your Excellency may depend upon it there 
will be hard fighting wherever these men ore 
at work.” 

The army had by this time passed through 
the built portion of the city, and the advanced 
guard had already passed the pontoon over 
the Schuylkill, and in the oourse of an hour or 
two more, the whole body had orossed, and 
were formed on the other side. 

The thousands of oitizens who had accompa¬ 
nied them to the east bank, gave a parting 
cheer as the army resumed its march, and then 
returned to their homes. 

That evening the army enoamped at Cheater. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The next morning a messenger cam<* to Ellis 
Clayton’s troop from the General, requiring 
the Captain’s presence at headquarters. 

He repaired thither at once, and found Wash¬ 
ington alone. 

“ I have need of your services, Captain Clay¬ 
ton,” said he; “you will leave the camp at. 
one©, and reconnoitre the oonntry between 
here and tlie Chesapeake carefully. I received 
information last night that the enemy had 
lauded at a place callod Turkey Point, at the 
mouth of Elk River. You will go then, keep¬ 
ing your eyes open on the way, hover around 
in tho neighborhood of the enemy, and send 
me as good an account ns you can procure of 
their force and probable movements. A1r,o. see 
how the people generally stand affeoted.” 

“Does thee wish me to take th« whole 
troop?” asked Clayton. 

“By no moans; so large a body would 
only encumber your movements. A dozen or 
twenty of your best men will be ample. You 
will have to detach some of them occasionally, 
to oarry intelligence. Avoid observation as 
much as possible.” 

“ I think it would be better to have all at 
Work in different directions,” said Cl,a)ton; 
“we can go in separate bands of about twenty 
each, under tho command of my officers, each 
of whom can manage quite as well alone as 
under my orders. We can co-operate with 
each other then, if need bo, without being sus¬ 
pected ; and if an opportunity should offer to 
strike a blow, wo can do it effeotuatly, ih a 
body.” 

“ Well, be it so,” said the General; “you 
seem to have a system of taotics of your own. 
Do the best you can, but be careful m«t to bo 
taken.” 

“We’ll look out for that,” said Clayton, and 
leaving the house, he hurried to the-quarters 
of his troop to give the neoeeearyordeis 

In two hours the troop had left rin* - amp, 
and were on the march down the road <o "Wil¬ 
mington. 

When within about two mitea of tbv 
they halted in a wood off the road, and t.?ayton 
called one of hiB lieutenants aside. 

“Levi,” said he, "it will bo necessary for 
tho troop to separate here, in order to avoid 
observation. Let them divide into squads of 
from ten to twenty, and scatter along tlie roads 
between here and Elk, and pick up all the in¬ 
formation they can. No two squads must bo 
seen together or know each other, unless It 
becomes necessary for one of them to call in 
the help of the others. Oar business just now 
is to keep watch, and make report of what we 
see; but if they should light on any parties of 
the British, where there are not more noses 
tlian can be counted, I suppose they had bet¬ 
ter try to persuade them to retreat or surren¬ 
der. If they should be foolish or obstinate 
enough to refuse, thoo understands it may be 
necessary to urge them strongly.” 

“I understand, sir,” said the Lieutenant, 
wlio, though a Quaker, had dropped his plain 
language when he pntonhis sword licit, “we’ll 
try to convince them.” 

“ The men know ?he signals ; thee w’U im¬ 
press upon them not to be out of bearing of 
each other any more than they o&n help; and 
now I am going on alone,” said Clayton, di¬ 
vesting himBelf of his arms, with the excep¬ 
tion of a pair of small pistols which he conceal¬ 
ed in his hroast. 

“ Why, where are you going, Captoin ?” in¬ 
quired Lovi, in amazement. 

“ Right into the heart of the British camp; 
they won’t suspect a plain Friend of any evil 
Intention,” said he, with a smile, “and there’s 
the place to get information.” 

So saying, Ellis Clayton rode off in a quiet 
jog-trot, his horse, with drooping neck and 
tail, looking like nothing but an ordinary 
farm boast, and they passed down the road out 
of sight. - 

The Lieutenant turned to the troop. 

“Boys,” said he, “we’ve got work to do; 
Wheeler, Wetherill and Bettle, each of you 
take twenty men and make for Elk separately; 
that is, don’t be seen together; at the same 
time, keep within hearing of each other’s cjit- 
bines.” 

“Are we to go through Wilmington F” in¬ 
quired Wetherill. 

“No; go around it. I’m going through 
there myself, with the rest of the men; keep 
off the roads and in the woods as much as 
possible; scatter the men while under cover, 
each of yon, however, keeping his own eqnad 
within hearing of a call.” 

“ Suppose we see apy of the British,” said 
Bettle, “what shall we do?” 

At them, if they are not strong enough trv 
eat you,” Raid Levi. 

“Very good,” answered Bettle; “noW we 
know what to do ; oome, boys,” and ho, gallop¬ 
ed off, followed helter-skelter by tho twenty 
most reoklesB dare devils in the troop, put pp r 
der his command by Clayton, who knew blip 
well, on the good old prinolple of “ like master 
like man.” 

“He’s going to Bkirt the road,” said Levi; 
“Wetherill, do you bear off more into the 
country; Wheeler, you take the other side of 
the road, and keep a sharp look out, both of 
you.” 

The two d^tyhmenta moved off iu tho direc¬ 
tions Indicated, and'when all were tairiy out 




of sight in tbe woods, which lined the greater 
part of tiro road on both aides, Levi Barton, 
the Lieutenant, t^ut himself at the head of the 
remaining forty men, and moved briskly down 
the rojwl. 

When ho arrived at Wilmington, ho found 
the town in commotion. The inhabitants wore 
packing up their valuables for flight, and the 
streets were crowded with wagon 3 and carts 
loaded with grain and household goods, bar¬ 
rels of liquor, sacks of salt, worth almost its 
weight in silver, beds, spinning wheels, dry 
goods and. groceries, in fact, almost everything 
portable, snaking their way out of the town, to 
go up the Brandywine towards the forks in 
■Chester county, in order to be out of the traek 
of the enemy, who, it was expected, would, as 
a matter of course, march through and plunder 
Wilmington. 

They were accompanied by a guard of the 
American light horso which had been detaohed 
to escort them. 

From them Barton obtained the latest news 
from the enemy’s army, but heard nothing that 
he deemed of sufficient importance to send to 
headquaiterB, and passed on his way to New 
Cast’o. lie halted near the town, it being by 
this time near evening, and rested for a couple 
Of hours to give the men time to eat supper 
and feed and groom their horses. 

It was night when they resumed their march, 
but the full moon was shining, and they push¬ 
ed on rapidly along through New Castle and 
down the road, the moonlight breaking through 
the trees here and there with uncertain gleams, 
and the fire-flies or “lightnm’ bugs” sparkling 
in the air around them. 

They had gone about flvo miles in silence, 
except for the trample of the horses and the rat¬ 
tling of their equipments, when Barton sud¬ 
denly heard the shrill, spiteful note of a “katy¬ 
did” directly behind him. The whole troop 
stopped instantly. 

“What is it, Frank?” he whispered, as ono 
of the men silently moved forward a few steps 
till he reached his side. 

The man pointed without speaking to a 
light at some distance to the left, in the 
woods. 

“ft’s nothing bnt a farm-house,” said Bar¬ 
ton. 

“Not'lnii’ bat yor granny,” said Frank 
Light foot. 

Tin’s was not exactly respectful from a pri¬ 
vate to his officer, but tho rank and file of snoh 
a troop were necessarily rather rough fellows, 
and while perfectly obedient in all matters of 
discipline, wove allowed, and always used to its 
full extent, the liberty of expressing them- 
•selves in tho most terse and straightforward 
way. 

“My granny’s at home, knitting stookings, 
I expect ” said Barton, coolly; “ what do you 
think it is, if not a light in a farm-house win¬ 
dow t” 

“Too low down, an’ the light’s too big,” 
■aaid Frank, laconically. 

“ f believe you are right,” said Barton, ta¬ 
king a second look, “go in and see what it in; 
we’il stop here unless we hear an owl-hoot ; 
if we hear ono, we’ll move on around tho turn 
Hf the road ; if wo hear two in succession—” 
“What do yo mean by ‘succession’?” said 
Frank. 

“Twoin a row,” answered Barton, gravely. 

“ Why couldn’t you say so, then, an’ not 
talk so big?” 

“Very well, when we hear two calls in a roiv , 
We’ll understand that you want help; so now. 
be off.” 

Frank dismounted, took off his sword which 
he tied to the horn of his saddle, and moved 
off cautiously into the woods, armed only with 
his knife and carbine. 

.For about a quarter of an hour his compa- 
Jitom sa f still, listening intently but hearing 
nothing. The light was too far off to allow 
them to see anything but itself shining among 
the trees, and Barton beginning to feel uneasy, 
was thinking of moving forward himself into 
the wood to see what had become of Frank, 
when tho tremulous owl-note was heard, ap¬ 
parently some distance in advance; all listen¬ 
ed intently, but the cry was not repeated. 
At a sign from Barton tjie men tucked their 
swords under their left logs, pressing them 
against the saddles to provent any rattling of 
scabbards, un.dung their carbines and took 
thorn under their right arms, and then filing 
■off to each side of tho road, where the ground 
Was not beaten so hard as in the middle, rode 
at a alow walk towards the turn in the road 
which Barton had indicated. 

At a short distance below the turn, a nar¬ 
row cartway led off into the wood, on one Bide 
of which was a space comparatively open, the 
treo3 having been a good deal thinned out.— 
Halting here. Barton, after listening a moment, 
and hearing nothing, uttered a cry like a whip- 
poor-will, and listened again. The long, dole¬ 
ful hoot of the owl quavered right over his 
head, from among the branohes of the tree be¬ 
neath which he was standing l The next mo¬ 
ment Frank slid down the trunk and Btood 
before him. 

**'Weli,” said Barton, “what do you make I 
of them ?’ ’ 

“ A hundred and fifty tories around a fire,” 
said Frank. 

“V/hat are they doing, and how far off are 
they?” 

“ Borne asleep, some playin’ cards, some 
drinkin* whiskey,—half a mile,” said Frank, 
catogorioally answering both questions at 
once. 

“How do you know they are tories ?” asked 
Barton. 

“ Now English muskets; officer got a red 
coat'.” 

“A hundred and fifty men,” muttered Bar- 
ten, musingly; “that’s rather heavy odds 
against, forty, unless we can surprise them; 
have they posted sentries, Fra,nk?” he added, 
In a louder tone, though even then his voice 
would have been inaudible twenty feet off. 

“Yes,” answered Frank, “’cept where 
they’re wanted.” 

“ How do you meau?” asked Barton. 

“ Why, iookeo here; they’re pitohed round 
a spring down there, and their fire’s built on 
the bank of the run that comes from it. The 
run goes i>etween deep banks, with plenty of 
bushes on each side. There’s where they want 
sseniry. Got none, o’ course. Officer’s a 
greenhorn. Young ensign with bought com¬ 
mission, 1 reckon.” 


“ That was where you got near them, then?” 
said Barton. 

“To be sure, ^rep*’ up within thirty feet. 
Heard ’em talkin’ how they were goin’ down 
to Elk to-morrow momin’. But that ain’t all. 
Lookeo hero: Bottle's hoys is down there in 
the hollow a-watchm’ ’em, tool” 

“Bettlo’s boys!” exclaimed Barton; “do 
they know we’re here?” 

“Yes, they’re a-waitin’.” 

“Good,” said Barton, “that makes sixty; 
we’ll have them; now, how is the ground, fit 
for horses?” 

“No; , covered with brush; must bo done 
afoot.” * ' 

“Very well; dismount, men; Simpson and 
Parker, lead the horses farther in among the 
trees, and wait there.” 

This conversation occupied but a fow mo¬ 
ments, and the party were soon on their march 
under Frank’s guidance. The horses, each 
with his rider’s onrbine and scabbard tied to 
the saddle-horn, had been led out of sight 
among tho trees, and the party taking to the 
stream, which ran, as Frank had stated, be¬ 
tween deep banks, overgrown with bushes, 
moved along in single file through the water, 
each man with his pistols in his belt, and his 
sword tied by a thong to his wrist. 

>In about ton minutes, they reached Bettle’s 
men, who were impatiently awaiting them, 
and could see through the bushes the fire, and 
the enemy around it ocoupied very much as 
Frank had described. They were about a hun¬ 
dred yards distant, but the lire, fed with dry 
brushwood, which lay plentifully scattered 
around, burned brightly enough to enable 
them to see that the arms were stacked in a 
position to be easily reached by their owners. 
A sentry was pacing up and down in front of 
them. Nearly all the men who were not asleep, 
were playing cards, and had been drinking 
freely. It was getting late, however, and one 
after another lay down to sleep, until, in the 
course of half an hour, during which the con¬ 
cealed party had watched them in grim si¬ 
lence, all whom they could see were snoring, 
except tho officor in command—who still sat by 
tlio fire, liis horse, the only one in the party, 
tied to a sapling near him—and tho sentry who 
was on guard over the musket 3 . 

The latter was paoing up and down his beat, 
humming to himself some old tune, evi¬ 
dently acting upon the feeling that the duty 
he was performing was more a matter of form 
than of any speoial necessity. 

The bushes immediately around the spring 
and over the space occupied by the company, 
had been roughly cleared by haoking down the 
low brush and piling it into couches, on which 
the sleepers lay in thoir half-drunken slum¬ 
ber, as they had carelessly thrown themselves 
down. 1 ! 

They, of course, ocoupied some considerable 
space, extending from the spring down the 
course of the stream. The bushes had been 
out away only to the edge of the sloping bank, 
and the muskets were stacked near the edge 
in the comer of the cleared ground farther 
from the spring. The end of the sentry’s beat 
In ono direotlon, was olose to a thick clump of 
saplings', with bushes growing densely among 
them higher than a man’s head. 

The young officer, who was still sitting by 
the fire, about twenty yards from this olump 
of bushes, casually turned to glance at the 
sentry as ho reached this point, when at the | 
instant the latter turned on his heel to go back, 
the officor oaught a glimpse of something like 
a cord sweeping through the moonlight clear 
over tho point of the man’s bayonet, with a 
shrill “ whish” like a switch cutting rapidly 
through the air, and tho sentry went down 
backwards into the bushes, disappearing as 
suddenly and utterly as though the ground 
had opened beneath him. The officor sprang 
to his feet and shouted an alarm. His men, 
thus suddenly roused, and stupid from the ef¬ 
fect of their previous drinking, scrambled up 
confusedly, and huddled together for a moment 
like a flock of sheep. 

“To the guns! to the gunsi” he shouted, 
drawing his sword, and springing towards the 
stacked arms, his men, who had recovered 
from their momentary bewilderment, rnshing 
pell-mell after him. 

Bnt while the cry was on his lips, a crowd 
of dusky figures poured from the wood ; /md, 
before he had cleared half tho distance to the 
guns, had possessed themselves of them, and 
were formed in solid column right in his 
path, holding him and his unarmed rabble 
covered with their own weapons. The other 
sentries had run in at the alarm, and he 
shouted to them to fire. They hesitated a 
moment, for there wero only three or four of 
them; and then the first voice which was heard 
from the Attacking party, spoke. 

“Hold l if you fire a shot, if a single hand is 
raised, you shall die to a man. Ground your 
arms l” 

The four muskets struok the ground with a 
single “thud.” 

“ You are outgeneraled, ’ ’ said Barton, who 
was the speaker, calmly, to tho officer; “de¬ 
liver up your sword.” 

“I deliver my sword to no leader of ban¬ 
ditti, sir,” said the officer, soomfully; “I will 
deliver it to any regular offioer, if such a man 
can be found in your gang.” 
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hard words,” said Barton, as oalmly as ever; 
“you will deliver it to plain Levi Barton, in 
command of a detachment of the irregular 
cavalry of the rebel army, or, it will be taken I 
from you ; I care not whioh.” , | 
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1 lisliman, frantic with rage and mortification; 
and springing forward, he made a furious 
longe, whioh would assuredly have left but 
little more to be said about Barton, bad the 
latter been one whit less wary and prompt than 
he showed himself. 

As it was, he only saved himself by instinc¬ 
tively throwing down his left hand and seiz¬ 
ing the blade near tho point, turning it aside, 
while the Englishman, losing his balance as 
his arm was wrenched aside, came full against 
tho breast of his antagonist. 

Half-a-dozen bullets from the captured mus¬ 
kets, fired aimlessly in the hurry, whizzed past 
the young officer’s head as he sprang forward, 
and as many men darted from the ranks of 
the Americans to the assistance of their 
leader. 


“Baoki” shouted Barton; “back, I gay! 
leave me to deal with Jdml” and, twitching 
the straight outand-thriist sword which hung 
by its thong from his wjrisfc, into his hand, he 
made a step in advance »s the Englishman re¬ 
covered himself, and the blades crossed. 

It was a splendid uigit for such a passage- 
at-arms. The full moon was shining directly 
overhead, without a c’o^d, giving a liglit al¬ 
most as bright as day. Tho fire of brushwood, 
near tho spring, was still blazing, though par¬ 
tially burnt out, and ity pokering light cast a 
weird, unoanny glare ,%Q flashiug b words 
which were now Vttfty, on the ghostly looking 
trees, and the masses of eager faces between 
which the two combatant? were stamping aud 
circling around. 

For two or three minutes nothing was audi¬ 
ble but the sharp oliuk of tho swords as they 
struck together, or the low rasp as blade gra¬ 
ted along blade, as the oombatants stood warily 
upon guard for a moment. Then, from one a 
gleam would dart aoross the moonlight straight 
at the other’s breast. A quick turn of tlie 
wrist, aud it would swerve, slide back, and 
the blades would play aoros?, around and past 
each other so rapidly that the spectators could 
discern nothing but the flashing gleams as thp 
Mades glanced in the moonbeams, or in the 
light of the fire. 

The whole thing was over in five minutes; 
but in that short time, justice compels me to 
state, Barton waB, as many times, within a 
hair’s breadth of losing his life. So far as 
skill and practice wero conconied, his antago¬ 
nist was fully his match; and he owed his life 
to tho coolness whioh his Quaker training in 
self oommand had made a second nature, and 
whioh, though he fought with energy and in 
stern earnest, he never lost for an instant, 
contenting himself at flint With standing on tho 
defensive, and ‘parryiflg, well as ho could, 
and it took all the s^ill >hd had, the furious 
lunges with which his Antagonist, half mad 
with rage, attacked him..; Hq had also the ad¬ 
vantage of a more muscular and better knit 
frame/ and, above All, of what; in fenoing, 
other things being equal, will almost infallibly 
secure a victory, a suppler and stronger xorist. 
The Englishman, in his blind fury had thrown 
himself open repeatedly, but Barton, though 
he did not fail to see it, took no advantage of 
it, as he did not intend to kill him if he could 
’ help it. 

Warily standing thug on his guard, he 
watohed his adversary keenly, and seeing him, 
at length, beginning to breathe bard and quick¬ 
ly, he suddenly changed his plan, at the last 
minute, and attacked in his turn. 

There was a sudden thrust, a parry, a look¬ 
ing of hilts, a quick spring of Barton’s wriBt. 
and the Englishman’s sword flew out of his 
hand, aud he stood unarmed and panting. 

“ Will you give up your sword?” said Bar¬ 
ton, in the calm, unmoved tono he had used 
all along, to his antagonist. 

“You have disarmed me, sir, and I am in 
your power,” said the officer, gloomily, “do 
with me as you please ; I will thank you if you 
will pass your sword thgfofth me, and end me 
and my dishonor together.” 

“You surrender, then, uriconditionally ?” 
said Barton. 

The officer bowed. “ I can do no better, 
sir.” 

“Frank,” said Barton, “bring me that 
sword.” 

Frank picked it up from where it lay at his 
feet,' aud handed it to Barton. 

The latter turned towards the officer, who 
was looking at him in some bewildorment, and 
placed the hilt in hi9 hand, saying, kindly, 

“ ’Ihke back your sword ; it couldn’t be in 
a braver hand, nor in any that knows better 
how to uso it. It is no disgrace to have been 
disarmed by a stronger man—I can’t say a 
better fencer.” 

“I thank you, sir,” said the officer, in a 
low tone, and speaking with much emotion; 
“yOu have treated me most generously. I am 
aware that, by the laws of war, I have forfeited 
my life hi attacking you as I did, and you give 
it to me without asking.” 

“ We’ll let that pass, ” said Barton; “bravo 
men are not plenty enough to he killed unne¬ 
cessarily, even if they are enemies.” 

m Well, sir,” said the officer, “you have 
made one onemy lc3s, and olne friend more, if 
you will allow me td call myself so,” 

“ I had rather have, that sword of youre for 
me than against me,” said Barton, smiling; 
“aud had a good deal rathar.have its master 
for a friend than for an enemy. I must do an 
unfriendly act, however. It will be necessary 
for me to take you and your men with me to 
the camp as prisoners.” 
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dutytodoso.” 

He then turned to his men and ordered them 
to form in column, and tho gentries, who still 
retained their muskets, to staok them with the 
rest. When they had done so, and stood 
looking rather sheepishly at each other, he said 
to Barton, 

“ We wait your pleasure, Sir.” 

“Boys,” said Barton to his troop, "each of 
you take two of those muskets, sling one to 
your backs with reversed bayonets, and keep 
the other in hand. I don’t distrust you,” he 
said, in a low tone to the officer, “but 1 do dis¬ 
trust your men, and with such a force, must; 
use every precaution," 

“You have reason to, sir,” said the latter 
in the same tone, “for a set* of greater scoun¬ 
drels never went unhanged than half of them 
are. If it were not for the s4ame of being sur¬ 
prised through my own oaf^esahess, I would 
feel inclined to thank yon ftfr having released 
me from the command of tWm.” 

As he spoke he turned suddenly to one of 
his men, who had stepped forward and whis¬ 
pered something in his ear* 1 

“Take that, yon infernal scoundrel 1” he 
exclaimed, dashing his swor|l hilt against the 
| fellow’s month with a force tiat sent him reel¬ 
ing hack into the ranks witk his front teeth 
I knocked out and liis jaw broken. 

“ What’s the matter ?” Baid Bartta in great 
surprise, while the sharp click of gunlooks 
cooking, ran along Ids own ranks. 

“ Only an illustration of what I just told 
you,” said the officer, bitterly; “that fellow 
proposed to seize you and hold you, so that 
your men could not fir© on them without kill¬ 
ing you, while they made terms for their own 
safety.’ 


“ They wouldn’t have gained much by that, ” 
‘said Barton, coolly, “ my men are used to hit¬ 
ting nothing but what they aim at, when they 
hpve time to aim at all.” 

“ Well, let him go,” said tho officer, “I be¬ 
lieve I have spoiled his talking for a while.” 

The TorieB were then ordered to maroh for¬ 
ward into the woods, tho Americans guarding 
them on eaoh side, and so they proceeded along 
the course of the little stream, leading tho 
horse with them, until they reached the junc¬ 
tion of the roads. A whistle from Barton was 
answered from a little distance in the woods, 
and soon after the horses of the troop issued 
forth, following the soldiers who were mount¬ 
ed on the foremost. The, whole party reached 
tho American camp, without any farther dis¬ 
turbance about daybreak, and Barton reportod 
himself at head-quarters and delivered his pri¬ 
soners. (to dh continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

When Ellis Clayton reached Turkey Point, 
he found tho army debarked and camped about 
a mile back in the country, with the exception 
of three brigades of IlessianB under Knyphau- 
son, which were posted near the landing. 

The ships lay off the mouth of the river with 
boats passing to and fro between them aud the 
shore, busily engaged in lauding what re¬ 
mained of tho army stores and equipage. 

Approaching an officer, who was standing 
near the landing, superintending the work that 
was going on, ho said to Mm, 

“Friend, does thee think there would bo 
any objection to my going within the oatnpf 
It is a new aud strange sight to me, and I feel 
a curiosity to see it more oloaely.” 

The officer stared hard at the meek-looking 
individual who addressed him so blandly, but 
at Jast answered, 

“Well, I don’t know that there would, 
Friend George Fox; but what interest can a 
man of your cloth take in such worldly mat¬ 
ters as soldiers and camps; however, go in, 
but don’t talk to any of the men on duty.” 

So Clayton quietly walked in—I forgot to 
mention that he had loft his horse at a house 
aboat half a mile from the landing—and saun- 
te r ed quietly and with apparent listlessness 
through the camp, but with Ms eyes about 
him noting everything; the bad condition of 
the horses; the artillery, which had not yet 
been removed, carefully fixing in his mind the 
number and weight of the guns and the sup¬ 
ply of ammunition, as well as he could judge 
of the latter, but finding his attempts to gain 
information from the soldiers he met, a little 
impeded in consequence of not understanding 
a word of Geiman, and of those ho spoke to 
not understanding a word of English except 
the one word “rob’l.” 

“The only answers lie received, “Nein”— 
“ Ya, moiuherr” and “Wier no sprechen 
reb’l” being unsatisfactory in their nature, 
lie gave it up and contented himself with 
making the circuit of the 1 camp, marking two 
or throe places on the outskirts where he 
thought a night attack might be advan¬ 
tageously made, and finally reached tho point 
he had started from, where he found the officer 
still on duty. 


“Woll, friend 
George,” said the lat¬ 
ter, “what doe3 thee 
tMuk of the appear¬ 
ance of things? This 
is only a detachment 
of the army, but it’s a 
fair specimen; do you 
think wo would have 
any ohance, if Mr. 

Washington should 
catch ns ?” 

“That would depond 
upon how many troops 
thee had, aud especi¬ 
ally how many cannons 
like those I saw-over 
yonder; if tho rest of 
the army has as many 
in proportion, my im¬ 
pression is, that thee 
might bo able to per¬ 
suade Mm not to mo¬ 
lest thee.’' 

“Oh, that's all the 
artillery,” said the offi¬ 
cer, “but, besides, wo 
have about seventeen 
thousand men; did yon 
happen to have heard 
how many Mr. Wash¬ 
ington has?” 

“No,” said Clayton, 
who, as it happened, 
had never heard the 
number mentioned, 

though he could have made a shrewd guess; 
“I have not heard, but, I should suppose, 
nearly as many as what thee mentioned.” 

“Do you think so?” said the officer, “then 
there’ll be so much the more credit in routing 
them when we meet; but there’s the gun,” 
he added, as the heavy report of the evening 
gun boomed through the camp and rolled over 
the still water of the bay; “you must get out¬ 
side the lines.” 

“Well, farewell, friend,” said Clayton, “I 

am obliged for the privilege thee has given 
me, auu nope to be able . 

, ,, • renav fli a a snniA 

day.” 

Bo saying he walked away, while the officer 
looked aftor Mm suspiciously, his attention 
having been attraotod by a slight change in the 
tone of the last words; “I’ve half a mind to 
stop that fellow,” he muttered to himself; but 
Clayton was walking quietly along, so calmly 
and with so little appearance of suspecting 
that he was suspected, that the officer, whose 
attention was also called to something else at 
the moment, relinquished hi3 half formed pur¬ 
pose, and soon forgot, for the time, all about 
the circumstance. 

Clayton went back to where he had left his 
horse, and mounting, betook himself with all. 
speed to the point occupied by the small force 
of Americans which was in the neighborhood. 
These had been sent down more for the pur¬ 
pose of assisting in tho removal of tho stores, 
and protecting those who were employed in 
this way, than with any idea of their fighting. 

The next morning, about daybreak, ho was 
aroused by a great bustle in the camp, accom¬ 
panied by a cheer or two, wMoh, however,- 
were promptly and sternly silenced by the 
officer in command. 

“ What’s the matter?” ho inquired of a sol¬ 
dier who was hurrying past him to the com¬ 
mander’s quarters. 

“Don’t know exactly,” said the soldier, 
“some prisoners brought in, I b’lievo.” 

Clayton hurried forward with the rest, and 
there, sure enough, Iu front of the comman¬ 
der’s tent, were Barton and Bottle with their 
sixty men, surrounding, as well as they could, 
their one hundred and fifty prisoners. 

Barton glanced at him as he came noar, but 
a slight knitting of Clayton’s brows for an in¬ 
stant, warned Mm against any public recogni¬ 
tion of him. The men glanced from one to 
tho other and understood the hint at once, and 
gave no sign of recognition whatever, but sat 
still on their horses. 

A few words from Barton to tho commander 
sufficed to explain matters, the prisoners were j 
placed under guard, with the exception of 
their officer, who was released upon his parole 
not to leave the camp, and the troop was dis¬ 
missed. 

“So thoe’s been at work,” said Clayton, 
after the -orowd had scattered, so that no one 
was within bearing; “ where did thee pick up 
this party?” 

“ About ten miles baok in tho woods,” said 
Barton, who then gave him a detailed account 
of the occurrence, though much more ooncise- 
ly than I liavo done.” 

“It was well done,” Baid Clayton, “and I 
am the more pleased that thee managed it 
without Bhedding blood. Has thee seen Wethe- 
| rill and Wheeler?” 

“No,” said Barton, “I presume they’re 
not far off, but thefe’s been no sign of them as 
yet.” 

“ After thee and tho men have had break¬ 
fast and taken some sleep, I want thee to send 
Bottle aud a dozen men to look for them. I 
shall want them, perhaps, to-night; I want 
thee, also; to send a trusty messenger to Ches¬ 
ter to General JWaeMngton. Tell Mm that the 
enemy have landed in good condition with the 
exception of the horses, whioh aro down in 



WHAT FRANK SAW THROUGH THE MTTLE WINDOW. 


ilesh in consequence of their long voyage; 
they have a full train of field pieces, with 
plenty of ammunition; they are preparing to 
march up into tho country, and will probably 
pass through Wilmington; the people, general¬ 
ly, are discouraged, and inclined to accept the 
protection which Howe has proclaimed. That 
is about all except what relates to thy own 
affair last night.” 

About sunset, the remaining forty rangers, 
under Wetlienll and Wheeler, came in, bring¬ 
ing with them a few stragglers, whom they had 
S&un&ViiicTi tlley had been hovering all day; 
and in half an hour afterwards came Bettle 
with his party to report that they had not been 
able to find them; they had been reoonnoiter- 
ing one side of the army, while Wethorill and 
Wheeler wero hovering about tjie other. 

Wetherill informed Clayton that one of his 
men Dad been in the camp disguised as a 
laborer, and had gathered from the talk of tho 
soldiers, that they expected to inarch the 
next morning. 

‘'To-morrowmorning,” said CJayton, “are 
the horses fresh enough for service to-night?” 

“Oh! yes,” said Wetherill, “they’ve had 
no hard work to-day.” 

“The“moon will go down about nine 
o’clook,” said Clayton, “and it is gotting 
cloudy; it will be a dark night, and I believe 
I’ll give them some exercise.” 

“W,hat are we to do?” inquired Wetherill. 

“Call tho other lieutenants,” said Clayton. 

Barton, Wheeler, and Bettle made their 
appearance, and Clayton unfolded his plan 
briefly. 

“I’m going to try if we oan’t reach Knyp- 
hausen’s tent and carry him off to-night. Each 
of you take his squad and meet mo in the 
woods on tho hill beyond tho camp at one 
o’clook in the morning. Go separately. You 
will have to depend upon signals to find the 
meeting place after you get into the woods.” 

Clayton had explained the character of his 
troop to the officer in command, and had shown 
Mm an order from Washington, instructing 
him to allow thorn to oome and go at discre¬ 
tion, so that, at the appointed time, being fur¬ 
nished with the pass-word, they found no dif¬ 
ficulty in passing out, though the seutinel 
on duty where Bottle’s division passed, starod 
bard at them, and muttered to himself, 

“I wonder what devilment the fightin’ Qua¬ 
kers are up to now.” 

“We’re going to a ‘ meeting for discipline,”’ 
said Wheeler, who overheard Mm. 

After some little time, having walked their 
horses slowly, to avoid noise, the four divi¬ 
sions reached the wood at different points, and 
after entering fairly among the trees, halted 
in silence, waiting for signals. 

Barton, with his forty men, had entered on 
the side farthest from tho camp; he bad been 
thero but a few moments, when tho well-known 
owl-hoot quavered from a point near the centre 
of the wood. 

“There’s the Captain,” said he, as he an¬ 
swered it with a whistle, “aud there’s Wethe¬ 
rill,” as the cry of a whip-poor-will sounded 
from the left; “forward, hoys, quietly.” 

In a few minutes, guided by the first signal, 
which was repeated at short intervals, the 
whole party were assembled around Clayton. 

In his calm, impassive way, he gave them 
their orders in a few brief words, and the 
troop emerged fropa the wood, whioh was about 
two miles from the Ilessiau oainp. 

The sky was by tliis time covered with heavy 
olouds, tho thunder had begun to mutter in the 
distance, and there was every appearance of a 
storm. 

As soon as the troop emerged from the wood 
they separated, and descended the hill in small 
parties, silently and oaatiously, the tramp of 


the horses being but slightly audible on the 
soft sward, as they proceeded at a slow walk. 
The wind also was rising and blowing directly 
from the encampment, decreasing materially 
the danger of being heard. A ravine lay across 
thoir course, at some distance from the camp, 
with a space of about a hundred yards of open 
meadow ground between its brink and tho 
nearest sentinel. It was fringed with trees on 
both sides, while at the bottom ran a tumbling 
brook, whioh, at one point, pitched over somo 

obstructing^rooks in a Rnrina of irrAornlar onc- 
feefc; thift bf itself, mode sufficient roaring to 
drown the noise of horse hoofs proceeding so 
cautiously. 

The scattered troop assembled again in the 
ravine, and crossed the stream just abovo the 
oasoado, where the water was foaming and 
splashing over the rooky bottom; tho sure¬ 
footed horses feeling their way among the 
slippery stones, with the reins loose upon their 
necks, until thoy had all reached the other 
side, and formed on the slope of the nearer 
bank, just below the meadow level, and 
screened by the trees which grew upon the 
brink, In another minute, three of tho men 
had dismounted, divested themselves of all 
thoir arms except a long knife and a light 
cord of twisted raw Mdo, such as had beon 
used upon the unlucky sentry at the spring, 
when ho disappeared so suddenly in the 
hushes, crawled over the edgo of tho bank, and 
were worming their way, fiat upon the ground, 
through the long grass, towards as many dif¬ 
ferent sentinels. The sky had grown blacker 
than evor, and the darkness was intense; it 
was utterly impossible for the sentries to dis¬ 
tinguish, any object not above the level of tho 
ground, ten feet off, while the three scouts 
could distinguish, dimly, though Burely 
enough for their purposo, the forms of the 
sentries against tho sky, whioh, black as it 
was, was lighter than the ground, as they 
paced up and down their respective beats.— 
That of the nearest was terminated by a large 
chestnut tree, at which Frank, who was one of 
tho scouts, had observed him turn and retrace 
Ins steps. Tiiat of the second was terminated 
by a bend of tho ravine, which swept, in that 
direction, half round the camp. That of tho 
tMrd, and most remote, terminated at an or¬ 
chard surrounded by a worm fenco. 

The three men wormed their way stealthily 
along towards tho various points I havo men¬ 
tioned, as the sentinels paced drowsily to and 
fro, until they had all reached their destina¬ 
tions, Frank lying flat in the, if possible, deeper 
darkness, under the treo, while his companions 
were crouched, one behind tho bank of the 
ravine, the other, in an angle of the fence, be¬ 
neath the overhanging branches of a large old 
apple treo. 

As the sentinel whose heat extended to this 
place, reached it, he turned, marched a step or 
two baok, and then stopping, lowered his mus¬ 
ket to ^he*gronnd, and sjapd with the bayonet 
leaning against Mb BiibulSer, wMle he emptied 
and refilled*Ms exhausted pipe. As he did so, 
a dark form rose silently and swiftly behind 
him; there was a quiok whirl of its arm, a 
slight “Whiah,” and tho raw hide cord, arm¬ 
ed with a loaden ball at the end, swept against 
the gaiters of the unluoky Hessian, coiling 
around his ankles instantly, while a powerful 
jerk given at the same moment, Bnatohed his 
feet backwards from under him with a force 
that brought Mb nose and mouth into contact 
with the earth before he had time to utter an 
exclamation. 

He was scarcely down before Ms captor was 
upon him, with one knoe between his shoul¬ 
ders, at the base of tho nook, effectually pre¬ 
venting him from raising his head enough to 
raise an alarm, while he coolly, but with won¬ 


derful precision and 
rapidity, tied his hands 
beMnd him with tho 
end of the cord. The 
soout then, by a suddon 
pu>l, turned him on Mb 
back, clapping his hand 
over Ms mouth as he 
did so, thus preventing 
any imprudent outcry, 
an i then, without wast - 
ing any words, which 
the other wonld not 
have understood, en¬ 
joined silence by the 
low “sh,” (Which is 
comprehensiblo in ali 
languages, enforcod by 
a slight, but expressive j 
pressure of his knife 
point upon the side of 
tho nook, between the 
oar and the edge of the 
leather stock. lie then 
slightly relaxed his 
grasp upon tho mouth, 
to boo whether his 
prisoner had discre¬ 
tion enough to take 
the hint and keep it 
shut. As may bo 
supposed, the fellow 
was half stunned, and 
a good deal more than 
half confused by his 
fall: be was just be¬ 
ginning to recover his faculties as his captor 
eased his hand from his mouth, and immedi¬ 
ately showed that he had very little discretion, 
by opening it to shout for help, whereupon his 
captor, who had untwined the cord from his 
legs, clapped his left hand upon his throat in 
a way that made him open his mouth to Its 
full extent for breath, and incontinently thrust 
tho leaden ball, about as large os a walnut with 
tho hull on, into his wide-stretched jaws, 
cleverly filling up the cavity, and effectually 

stoDpine J any noise from issuing thereat, 
mouth, to keep 6 _ * 

, , , , , . - i° oxEJl'Iv arouud the 

place, ho led his prisonm^.Mpore ga Jn ^ 

pidly, away iu tho shadow of the orcn«»«, 
until ho reachod tho ravine, diving into whioh, 
lie hurried up to where the troop was sta¬ 
tioned. 

Frank and tho remaining scout came in at 
the same time. Thoy had been less fortunate, 
in one respect, at least, for both had killed 
their men. Frank had been compelled to do 
so ; for as he put his hand down to raise him¬ 
self behind the treo under which the sentinel 
had at that instant turned, he placed it and 
pressed with his whole weight, l ight upon a 
cluster of chestnut burrs, which some urchin, 
in passing, had clubbed down. Though bo 
made no exclamation, the sharp, unexpected 
sting made him start slightly, and the soldier 
heard him and turned. Thero was no time to 
lose; and leaping upon him beforo he had 
time to lower his musket to fire, he seized it 
by the barrel, aud drove his knife into the 
luckless Hessian’s throat. With a single effort 
to shout, which only produced a low choking 
gurgle, the man fell dead, and Frank sped 
back across the meadow, crouching low until 
ho came within the shadow of tho trees that 
lined the ravine. 

Tho other had taken the same plan as had 
been taken with the sentinel at the spring, and 
had jerked the cord against his throat with 
such good-will that the man actually rolled 
down the bank with his neck broken. 

So far, all had been successful; aud, long as 
it has taken to toll it, was accomplished in a 
few minutes. Clayton immediately put tho 
troop in motion, calculating to pass tho lines 
beforo the relief guard should come around. 
The storm was drawing noarer, and tho thun¬ 
der was beginning to roll heavily, and ahnoBt 
continuously, effectually drowning the sound 
of the horses' feet, and thoy reached the lines 
without being discovered ; but it happened that 
the officer whom Clayton had soen the previ¬ 
ous evening, was in command of the relief 
guard, and after he had returned from placing 
tho sentinels, tho thought of Clayton’s last 
words, and the half suspicion they had roused, 
recurred to hjin, and he determined to visit the 
outposts again before tho time was up, to see 
wliat the sentries were doing. Reaching the 
bend of the ravine, where tho upper one was 
stationed, he found tho post vaoant. 

“The scoundrel’s desertedl” said ho, with 
an oath; “forward, men, and let’s see what’s 
beconfe of the next one.” 

At this instant, a broad glare of lightning 
blazed across the sky^ showing him the whole 
of Clayton’s troop cr&gsjDg.his track between 
him and tho chestnut, .tree, not more than 
thirty yards off. , 

“Firel” he Bhqqted; “fire, you dogs, and 
then make for the tents t” 

He was answered .by the instant discharge of 
all the muskets of the; patrol, without effect, 
however, hr tho intense^ darkness, while the 
troop, paying no attention to his pa^ty, now 
that the alarm was givefi, put their horses to 
their speed towards the oeutre of the camp 
Where stood Knyphausen’s marquee. 

In a moment after the fire of the guard, they 
heard the long roll of drums in every direction; 


there wsb the tramp of hurrying feet, aud 
voices of officers issuing orders rapidlv and 
sharply, as tho men poured, half-dressid and 
“drunk with sleep,” from their tents, and 
formed hastily to repel au attack of they knew 
not what. 

Then came a rattle of musketry fired in the 
direction of th <5 roar of hoofs which were sweep¬ 
ing on like a hurricane, but fimd so hurriedly 
aud at random, that not a shot took effect. 
The next instant, however, came tho heavy 
bang of a Hold pieco which had been hastily 
unlimberod and loaded, and a twelve pouud 
shot hummed through the troop, emptying five 
or six saddles nt once. 

A loap of Bettlo’s horse brought him along¬ 
side the gunner, who dove under the gun just 
in time to save his head from being swept oft’ 
by a back-handed blow of Bottle’s sword. 

Another broad glare of lightning, and thou 
another and another flashed over the sky in 
Riioli rapid tmeoepoiou, that Mr several seconds 
the whole expanse of meadow and forest aud 
camp were visible in the glimmering light, 
showing tho rows of tents with the General’s 
marquee iu the midst not thirty yards o£T; tut 
tho same glare showed the whole camp alive 
with soldiers hurrying to their roBpectivo posts, 
and twonty or thirty moil rapidly unliinberiug 
and loading the artillery. Tho game was 
blocked, and nothing was left but to escape as 
well as they could. It looked like a forlorn 
hope, but Clayton, whoso coolness and watch¬ 
fulness notMng ever disturbed, fertile in re¬ 
sources, as he now and many a time afterwards 
had sore need to be, was ready for tho emer¬ 
gency. His keen eye had observed, wMle the 
lightning was Hashing, that the only force 
actually opposed to him was the small detach¬ 
ment, whose ineffectual fire ho had just re¬ 
ceived, and which was only half formed. Ho 
determined to charge their flank, out liis way 
through, if possible, and pass across thoir rear 
before tho other's could join them, and so run 
the gauntlet of the irregular fire, or turn on 
them again before thoy could form, and scatter 
them. 

He gave his orders instantly, and the columu 
Wheeled and with their 

Tv?o n /&^c J,iug with their teeth every one 
within reach. 

The enemy turned, promptly enough as 
they gained tho roar, but their line such as 
it was, was hopelessly disordered, and in an¬ 
other moment thero was a confused hurly- 
burly of horse and foot in deadly hand to band 
strife, man to man. 

They were so mingled that it was impossible 
for those coming up to fire without killing their 
own friends; but the nearest body, consisting 
of about fifty or sixty, having had time to form, 
came up iu solid column with the bayonet. 
Another body, rather stronger, was advancing 
on the other side, and Clayton saw, in the now 
almost incessant blaze of tho lightning, that he 
was hemmed in. 

“By the piper,” said the officer at the head 
of tho smaller company, “ if it isn’t Georgo 
Fox, with a carnal weapon in his hand; theo’s 
done for, friend George.” 

“Perhaps time’s mistaken,” said Clayton, 
who had recognized the voice of the offioer to 
whom he had been talking at tho lauding, 
“perhaps theo’s mistaken. Away !” he Bhout- 
ed, and his men, who had been in a solid squats, 
instantly streamed out into two lines as if by 
magio, and darted between the opposing forces 
at full speed, crouching low behind their 
horses’ necks, and pouring from beneath 
them on either hand, a fire from their pistols, 
wMch was instantly returned, though without 
much effeot on oilljer side. Another moment, 
and they wero clear, and a hundred yards off 
in the meadow, but now^eparated into half a 
dozen squads, and scattered from one end of it 
to the other. 

Battalion after battalion came up and poured 
in their vollies, but with little effect, as may ixc 
supposed, upon an enemy whioh showed no two 
men together to fire at, and of whom every in¬ 
dividual was constantly in rapid motion, never 
standing still for a, moment. On the other 
hand the carbiuos were cracking singly from 
all directions in the meadow, as the riders 
circled about like hawks, preserving, iu all 
their apparent looseness, a symmetry of evo¬ 
lution, which showed plainly that somo incom¬ 
prehensible kind of discipline was at work 
among them. TMs irregular fire did a good 
deal of mischief in tho solid ranks, nearly 
every ball telling. By this time, however, tho 
artillery was brought up, and a storm of grape 
from half a dozen guns at once whistled 
acrosB the meadow, knocking threo or four 
more men off thoir horses. It was now time 
to leave in earnest; and Clayton having given 
the order to retreat, without which his men 
would have stood their ground all night, they 
gave a parting volley from their carbines, and 
rode off towards tho ravine, followed by an¬ 
other ineffectual discharge of musketry, and 
in five minutes more were in the wood from 
which they had first emerged. 

“Well, of all the—isn’t a Quaker the very 
d— 1 ?” said tho officer who had recognized 
Clayton; “to slip through our fiogors that, 
way; ’bout face; marohl” and baok they 
marched through tho rain whioh was now 
pouring furiously. 
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CHAPTm'VI. . ! 

The attempt had failed; not from want of 
care or management on the part of Clayton, 
}ml from one of those awkward contingencies 
winch cannot be foreseen, and against which 
there is no guarding. It gave Knyphausen, 
however, a glimpse of a*now feature, to him, 
in the tactics of the enemy. With regulars, 
he knew very well what to do, but this kind of 
heretical manoeuvring, this way of attacking, 
like a nest of hornets, a sting and away, 
leaving nothing for him to attack in return, 
was as nnoomfortable and confusing to him, as 
it became to a good many more of his ma¬ 
jesty’s faithful officers before tho war wes 
ended. 

The next day the British forces moved for¬ 
ward to Stray’s Hill, and from that time until 
the eleventh of Sept omber they woro occupied 
in working their way to Chad’s ford, harrassed 
by continual skirmishes and desultory attacks, 
in which our Quaker corps was by no means 
idle. 


It was evening, the eleventh of September. 
Tho battle had been fought gallantly against 
odds in numbers, in training, in discipline; and 
it had been lost. The broken columns of the 
lmlk of the American army wore flying down 
the road from Birmingham meeting-house to 
Dilworthstown. General Greene still stubborn¬ 
ly held tho narrow defllo commanding the 
road, whore lie had stationed himself by Wash¬ 
ington’s orders, as soon as tire retreat became 
inevitable. La Fayette, wounded in attempt¬ 
ing to rally the flying troops, was lying help¬ 
less at the house of William Jones, about half 
£t mile north of the moeting-house. Pulaski, 
with his cavalry, was coveringtheiretreat. The 
old uleeting-house was turned into an hospital, 
and the surgeons were busy with knife and 
saw and tourniquet. . 

When it hod grown dark, and the pursuit 
had ceased, Greene withdrew from his position 
in the defile, and marched with what remained 
of' tho American forces in good order towards 
Chester, whioh had been fixed upon by tho 
commander as a rendezvous. 

Clayton, however, who had stationed him¬ 
self with his troop in tho same defile, under 
General Greene’s ordors for tho time, separated 
his force from Greene’s as soon as they were 
fairly on tho road, it being no part of his pur¬ 
pose to accompany the retreat of the army, 
and making a wide oirouit to the eastward to 
outreach the British, struck the Brandywino 
again on tho east branch, at Jefleris’ ford, and 
thence proceeded along the road described in 
tho first chapter, till he reached the quaint 
little old brick house which I have already de¬ 
scribed. llis force was sadly reduced, consist¬ 
ing now pf not more than thirty-fivo or forty 
men, with some twenty extra horsos which 
had kept in the ranks after their riders had 
fallen, and now followed in good ordor in the 
rear. It was now about eleven o’clock at 
night, and all was still except the occasional 
bark of a watch dog, breaking sharply and 
harshly through the monotonous roar of a dam 
higher up the stream, and tho gurgling of the 
small “ run” whioh orossed the road they were 
on just below tho house. 

The building, or rather the bam* belonging 

t^freTtTtirffecf fEe comer of a high bank on the 
east side. On arriving at this point, Claylon 
gave tho order to halt, in a low voice, and 
turning to Barton, who was riding near him, 
inquired whether he knew the place or any¬ 
thing about the country. 

“No,” answered Barton, “I don’t, but 
Frank, here, is from somewhere in this neigh¬ 
borhood, and ought to know.” 

“Does theo know whose place this is, 
Frank said Clayton; “the men and horses 
are tired and hungry, and I would like to find 
some place to rest and refresh them.” 

“Well, I reckon I know it,” said Frank, 
“and wo oouldn't ha’ lit on a better place. 
Loolcee here, this is old Tommy Sanford’s 
place ; as good a Whig as the country can turn 
up, only he’s got so many Tory neighbors ho 
can’t show it, for fear o* bein’ tuk, an’ 
handed over to the Britishers, if they git the 
upper hand.” 

“ Well, I suppose, if wo take possession of 
the house and barn, without his consent, he 
won’t mind it particularly,” said Barton. 

“No, 1 ’xpoct not,” said Frank; “but jest 
lookee here, hadn’t I better go up by myself, 
an’ tako a squint round first, to see if there’s 
any bloody Tories about there ? It wouldn’t 
bo nice to tumble on to a hundred or two of 
’em without bein’ ready, would it?” 

“Not very,” said Clayton, “go on, then, 
and see if thee can perceive any signs of 
them.” 

9 

“All right,” said Frank, “you keep still, 
this side o’ th’ bridge, 'till I como hack or call. 
If you hear an owl, there’B danger, and you’d 
better git into the cornfield, off from the road, 
an’ then I’ll know where to find you.” 

So saying, Frank dismounted and proceeded 
towards the bam, while one of the other men, 
by Clayton’s order, silently took down the bars 
that led into the field where the corn was 
standing high enough to conceal a man on 
horseback, in order that they might if neces¬ 
sary get out of the road without noise. This 
done, the troop stood silent, tho men with 
their carbines under their left arms, and their 
swords tucked in between thigh and saddle, as 
they always rode in night raaroheB. 

In the meantime, Frank proceeded cautious¬ 
ly along the road, keeping well in the shadow 
of the bank until he reached tho oomor of the 
barn-yard, whioh was upon the edge of the 
road. Here he stopped, and crouching by the 
wail peered over. The night was too dark to 
see anything distinotly, but he thought he 
could perceive, in the deep shadow beneath 
the uppor part of the barn, which projected 
some twenty feet over the lower portion, and 
was supported by rude pillars of heavy ma¬ 
sonry, something like the figuree of five or 
six animals, whether horses or oattle, he oould 
not tell, lie also heard sounds within the 
stables, apparently among the stalls, which 
seemod to inflicaio a larger number of ooou- 

* It no longer exists; the present bom is on the 
West Bide of the road, between the house and the 
Htrasburg rood. 


pants than he knew the old farmer was aoous- 
tomed to keep. 

lie kept along the yard, crouching below the 
top of the wall, until be -reached the corner 
noareet the house, whore ho oould get a clear 
view of the gangway and of the space between 
the house and bam. Before reselling the cor¬ 
ner, ho laid bimsolf at full length, and snaked, 
or “snigged” his way, ua he termed it, along, 
bo close to the ground that there was no pos¬ 
sibility of seeing him, bad there been a dozen 
sontries. But none was visible, and Frank 
cau'iously raised himself and moved on tiptoe 
up the gangway, to tho barn doors, where ho 
stood for a minuto listening intently. While 
ih this position, he felt hlB left hand, which 
was hanging carelessly behind him, touched by 
something cold. Startled, he turned promptly, 
hand on knife, but found nothing but a dog, 
which he had given to the Old farmer about six 
menths before, and whioh had recognized him, 
and was now rubbing its oold nose against him 
and whining joyfully. 

“’St, Carlo, old boy, ’st;” said Frank in a 
whisper, “keep that throat o’ youm still,” 
and giving tho dog a light pinoh oh tho ear, 
the intelligent brute lay down close to the 
ground, giving no signs of life except a wary 
turning of the head occasionally. 

After listening a minute longer, and hearing 
no sound, except the occasional movements of 
the horses below, Frank pulled the latch Btring 
of the small door which opened in one of the 
large ones, opened it noiselossly, .stepped over 
the bottom board and entered the threshing 
floor of the bam. A few moments satisfied 
him that there was no one there but himself, 
and coming out again he proceeded towards the 
house. 

If he had found silence in the barn, ho did 
not find it when he reached the kitohen door, 
for the kitchen at least was evidently full ol 
men, who wero as evidently carousing. He 
could distinguish certainly not less than from 
forty to fifty different voices amid the confused 
hubbub which prevailed, and stealing to the 
window, a small narrow opening, glazed with 
lozeDgo-shaped lights set in lead, and destitute 
of Bhntters, he looked in, standing a foot or so 
back, however, that his faoe might be hidden 
in the gloom outside. 

What he saw was this. The kitohen full ol 
men, some asleop on the floor, some sitting 
around a table, in company with a demijohn 
and an uncouth looking variety of mugs and 
cups for drinking, and some gathered near a 
comer of tho room where sat, evidently pri¬ 
soners, Thomas Sanford and his two eons 
John and Mahlon. The old man’s countenance 
wore an expression of gloomy thought, and he 
took little notice of the efforts of his wife and 
Jenny, who sat beside him, to cheer him up. 
The youngor men sat still with a look of dog¬ 
ged endurance, but with a drawing together ol 
tho eyebrows, and a compressed squareness 
about the lips, whioh told of anything but 
amiable feelings at work within. 

At this moment one of the men, a lean, 
shambling fellow, with a long peaked nose, 
rose from the table, and crossing the room to 
whore the girl was sitting, with that exces¬ 
sively preoise step which marks tho stage of in¬ 
toxication graphically designated as a “brick ir 
his hat, ’ ’ squared himself before her witftayacanl 

lnoit Huapecc wnfiFTie was 

at, deliberately stooped over her, and attempt¬ 
ed to ^ako her face hot ween his hands, and 
draw it towards his own. As the girl thrust 
away his hands indignantly, and made an un¬ 
successful attempt to riso from hor ohair, the 
two young men who were sitting near, both 
sprang to their feet at once and seized him by 
the throat. They wero instantly grappled 
with, however, by half a dozen of those who 
stood around, and were dragged off, struggling 
furiously. . 

“Lot me go!” exclaimed John, “tho 
drunken coward has insulted my sister;” and 
both renewed their struggles so vehemently 
that it required all the strength of the six 
men to hold them. 

There wa 3 a burly burly of voices. “Let 
’em at him.” “Fair play; one at a time.” 
“He shall kiss the gal.” “ He shan’t.” “It’s 
a shame.” “Knock the young rebels on the 
head.” Some attempting to drag tho fellow 
away, some striving to prevent it. All who 
had been sitting at tho table had Bprnng up 
and were joining in tho scuffle, thoso who had 
boon asleep on the floor were “picking them¬ 
selves up,” and staring around in the confu¬ 
sion of their suddon awakening, and there was 
every prospeot of a general melee. 

Blows wero beginning to bo exchanged, and 
several of the combatants, extricating them¬ 
selves from tho orowd, made towards the mus¬ 
kets whioh were stacked in tho opposite cor¬ 
ner of the room. This had been foreseen from 
tho beginning, however, by the cooler heads of 
the party, and a dozen of them had formed 
themselves around the pile of arms, and Btood 
quietly and firmly in a quarter circle, whose 
arc bristled with bayonets from wall to wall. 

This was an unanswerable argument, which 
the others did not attempt to oontrovert, but 
turned back again to resume the fight “pugni- 
bus et calcibus.” 

By this time, however, a few of those who 
were nearest to being sober, had interfered and 
managod to separate the combatants, and re¬ 
store some kind of order. 

The whole .thing did not occupy more than a 
oouple of minutes, and the mdn resumed their 
places, some at the table and somo on the floor. 
The girl, however, sat with her face burled in 
her hands, while her mother bent over, striv¬ 
ing to comfort her, and her brothers sat grind¬ 
ing their teeth in powerless rago. 

Frank had beheld the whole scene from the 
window, and at the moment the follow stooped 
over the girl, he was covered by the oooked 
horse-pistol in Frank's hand. Another Instant 
and he would have fired, but while hiB fore¬ 
finger was pressing the trigger, tho two 
brothors had Bprnng directly into the line of 
fire; from that time, until tranquillity was re¬ 
stored, no opportunity occurred for him to fire 
without imminent danger of hitting the wrong 
man. It gave him also an opportunity of re¬ 
covering his coolnesB, whioh had at first been 
Bomewbat disturbed by his Budden wrath. 

“ Isookee here I” said he, addressing nobody 
in particular, and quietly uncocking the pis¬ 
tol; “by tho hokey! well it wasn’t Bottle 
Hiteod o' me, saw that rascal try to kiss Jenny 


Sanford, he’d a’ ben among ’em slap dash, an’ 
got his throat cut, sure. Blamed if I wasn’t 
nigh doin’ a desp’l’t foolish thing myself, to 
go to shoot him then. I reckon Bettleivrouldn’t 
a’ thanked me muoh for takln’ that ‘job off his 
hands, anyhow. Now I’ll jest take a squint 
round the house, an’ see if there’s any sentries 
out, an’ tlienbiok an’ report.” 

So saying, (Frank moved cautiously around 
the -building, as noiselessly as a snake, and 
satisfied himself that the Tories, in tboir 
fancied seourity, had overlooked this very im¬ 
portant-precaution. 

Hurrying back to where the troop were 
standing, Le -reported what he had ,-seon to 
Clayton. 

“ Can we take them ?” asked the Tatjer, “ or 
are they too Birong ? Tho men and horses are 
tired out, and not fit for fighting. £ would 
like to save those people, too, particularly as 
thee says that -Battle is interested In the -young 
woman. Suppose theo tells him, and sees what 
he thinks.” 

“No; reckon wo’d best not tell him jest 
yet,” said -Frank; “Bottle’s skin wouldn't 
hold him, if he know’d it. He’U fight hard 
enough, if there's any fightin’ to be done 
without knowin’ anything about it. But 
there needn’t be muoh fightin’, if wo go to 
work right.” 

“ Well, .what does theo propose ?” 

“Why, lookoo here; we don’t want to take 
’em at all; wouldn’t know what to do with ’om 
if we had ’em; but we can rout ’em off, an’ 
save old Tommy an’ the rest of ’em, ■ jest as 
easy as snappin* your fingers.” 

“How?” inquired Clayton. 

“Why, I’ll tell you ns we go along; leave 
a dozen o' tho men -here, with the loose horses 
in front of ’em; bring a dozen more up to the 
barn-yard, an’ put ’em behind tho wall with 
their carbineB—they must leave their horses 
out o’ sight, behind the bam—send half a 
dozen np the road, between the house aU* the 
Lancaster road, an’ let me have the rest, an’ 
we’ll fix 'em good.” 

“ Be It so,” said Clayton; “ whaHltitt ?” 


Tell you that as we go along,’’^Sid Frank, 
Clayton .'then ordered--SartoA Co remain 
where he was with a dozen of his’mhn, tiling 
him to form the loose horses in front as Sug¬ 
gested by Frank. The detaobmont for the 
barnyard was sent forward under Wheeler, 
while Wetherill was sent to ooeupy the road 
above, and Bettle, with his men, accompanied 
Frank, at the latter’s request. Clayton also 
went with this detachment. A few minuteB 
sufficed to place the different parties at their 
respective posts, and put them in possession oi 
their orders. 

It was a ticklish thing to get Wetherill’s de¬ 
tachment past the house without noise, but 
partly by taking to tho meadow and partly 
owing to the noise in the house, where the 
Tories wero now in high revel, it was accom¬ 
plished successfully. 

The road ran nearly north and Boutli, direct¬ 
ly in front of the house. The bam was about 
fifty yards to the south of the house, with only 
the width of the barnyard between it and tho 
road. 

The mon who occupied the latter were post¬ 
ed behind its northern wall, facing the house, 
nuw, xuaviug meir norseB aiso Wlitud the barn, 
with three men to guard thtfin, stole quietly 
and noiselessly to tho side of the house near¬ 
est the great road, which was about two or 
three hundred yards distant. When all was 
ready, Frank stole back to tho corner of the 
barnyard, and picking up a small stone, flung 
it across the yard into tho field beyond, where 
the guard was stationed with the horses. A 
moment or two after, a faint light was seen 
rising from that side of the barn. Frank wait¬ 
ed another moment till the light gFew Stronger 
and began to throw something of a glare upon 
tho pky ; then yelling “ Fire! fire !” at tho top 
of his voice, he ran at fall speed towards the 
house, and banging and kicking at the door, he 
shouted again, 

“ Firo ! Hello, there ! The barn’s afire t— 
Turn out, Tommy Sanford, or your horses ’ll bo 
ronstod like rats I” 

Tho door was thrown open instantly, and out 
poured the disorderly crowd from the kitohen, 
intent upon saving their horses. Taking po 
•notice of Frank, who sprang a littlo on one 
side to avoid being carried away- jjy the rush, 
the whole party went lielter-skeltlr towardp 
the bam, receiving, when within twenty yards 
of the wall, the fire of a dozen carlines, right 
in their faces. They stopped short, dompletoly 
bewildered, and before they had recovered 
from their surprise, a dozen heads, magnified 
by the sudden fright into a hundred, were 
raised above the wall, and anothor volley from 
a dozen pistols came, sending them to tho 
right about, in full stainpode for tho house.— 
As they came near, they were met by anothor 
Tolley from door and window, whon they dash¬ 
ed down the bank on whioh the house stood, 
and up the road, only to bo turned again by 
the oarbines of Wetberill’s men, who immedi¬ 
ately moved down to the house and stationed 
themselves in front of it. 

The terrified fugitives ran iu a confused 
orowd down the road past the bam, taking an¬ 
other discharge from the carbines of Wheeler’s 
men as they passed, and had tho consolation, 
first, of Beeingthe dying flame of a pile of burnt 
brushwood whioh Frank’s quiok eye had m>- 
ted as he came np at first, and whioh he had 
made use of to raise all the hubbub, and then, 
as they slackened their pace for a moment, of 
hearing the cracking of a new dozen of car¬ 
bines, and the whistling of the bills about 
their ears, fro^ Barton’s diyfsloii' at the 
bridge. * . ■ l ■ ■ 

The next moment came the orier “For¬ 
ward,” and then the tramp of galloping hoofs, 
and then the wild vision of a road full of rider¬ 
less horses coming upon them. They broke at 
onoo; and scrambling, leaping, tumbling over 
anyhow, across the fence and into the meadow, 
they ran for life, while the spare horfleB of the 
troop Bwept by like a small hurricane, tramp¬ 
ling into a jolly one unlucky fellour, who had 
stumbled in his hurry, and was unable to re- 
oover himself before they were upon him. 

.As the fugitives cleared the fenoe, a quick, 
sharp order camo from the rear. “Over, and 
h^ad them off l” The pursuers wheeled 
promptly, but, to Barton’s ohagrin, the tired 
horses absolutely refused to take the leap, and 


after two or three ineffectual attempts to spur 
them over, they were obliged to give it up, 
oontenting themselves with sending a random 
disohorge from their pistols after the now invi¬ 
sible enemy. They thon rode to tho house, 
where they 'found the rest of the troop collect¬ 
ed, together with the loose horses which had 
been stopped by Wetherill’s men. 

As soon as tho Tories had left the house, at 
the first alarm, Frank, Bottle, and Clayton, 
with the men under their command, had enter¬ 
ed it, greatly to tho alarm of the old farmer 
and his family, who supposed them, at first, to 
be another party of tho enemy. 

The next .instant, however, just as the first 
volley from the barnyard wall rattled on tho 
air, Thomas Hanford recognized Frank, and at 
the same moment Jenny sprang from hor seat, 
exclaiming joyfully, 

“Oli, father, it’s William, it’s William 1 
Now we’re safe I” and straightway gave vent 
to her joy in tho most inconsistent manner, by 
dinging to Bottle's neck, and sobbing pitifully. 
Bettle sustained her,—it was necessary to put 
his arm arouud her waist to do it,—and whis¬ 
pered a great many consoling things, but in so 
low a voice that I really can’t tell wliat they 
wore. 

Indeed, lie was so pleasantly engaged, that, 
for a wonder, he paid no attention to the fight¬ 
ing that was going on for tho five minutes or 
so that succeeded their first entry into the 
house, hardly deigning to look around even at 
tho discharge from the door and windows, as 
tho Tories rushed book from tho barn. 

By tho time the fray was over, and the whole 
troop was assembled, JenDy had become suffi¬ 
ciently composed to be able to sit on her chair 
without the assistance pf Bottle’s arm, and the 
farmer, turning to Frank, inquired, 

“ How did thee manage to be here just at the 
right time ? I thought thee was in Philadel- 
phy.” . 

“Don’t you know me well enough yet, 
Uncle Tommy,” said Frank, “to know that 
I’m always where poople don't expeot to find 
me ? Lookee here, if wo hadn’t boen wliipped 
down at Brumadgem, an* had to run for it, I 
reckon you’d ha’ been in an ugly fix—” 

‘ ‘ Whipped l ’' interrupted one of the brother’s; 
“ we heard the firin’, and knew there must be 
somethin’ goin’ on; but where’s the rest oi 
the anny?” 

“Gone to Chester or Hook; don’ know 
which,” said Frank. 

‘ ‘ Thon the country will be too hot to hold 
you,” said Thomas, “and us too, after this 
night’s work.” 

“ I reckon tec'll make it hot enough to burn 
anybody’s fingers that meddles with us,” said 
Frank; “but lookee here, Uncle Tommy, 
there’s forty mon of us here, and sixty hosses, 
that liain’t tasted bit or sup since noon, an’ 
done a good deal o’ hard fightin’ besides. Got 
anything in the house to eat, an’ Borne cider or 
wliiskoy, an’ some fodder for tho beasts 1 
We’re all mortal hungry an’ dry.” 

“ We have plenty in house and barn,” said 
the old man; “ only we hav’nt room to put up 
the horses.” 

“Nevermind that,” said Frank; “toss it 
out on the ground,.an’ the bosses ’ll take care 
o’ themselves.” 

Tho two sons then went out with Frank to 
Jenny and her mother busted themselves in 
preparing supper for their unexpected guests. 

Tills Frank Liglitfoot, who has figured rather 
prominently in the events I havo detailed so 
far, is worth a more particular description than 
f have as yet given him. 

He was an old Indian fighter, having been a 
wagon-boy in Braddook’s army at the defeat 
of the lattor near Fort Duquosno, in the month 
of July, 1755. He had seen his elder brother, 
a teamster, shot down by his side at the first 
volley from the bushes, and seizing the mus¬ 
ket of a fallon soldier, had at once thrown him¬ 
self into the ranks of the Virginians under 
Washington,—the only corps hr the whole 
army that had tho slightest idea of how to 
manage such an affair, and who were already 
scattering among tho trees—and had gone a 
man’s full share in the work of saving tho be¬ 
sotted regulars, and snch of their officers as 
survived the murderous storm of rifle balls 
whioh were pouring into their solid ranks. 

From the day of that disastrous blunder of 
old fogyism, to tbo commencement of the Re¬ 
volution, he had employed himself as a scout 
and Indian fighter, attaching himself as a vo¬ 
lunteer to every expedition that was sent 
against the savages, and always rendering valu¬ 
able service by his skill and daring, and his ] 
intimate knowledge of all the stratsgoms used 
by those most perplexing of all enemies. 

Ho was, at tho time he joined Clayton’s 
troop, about thirty-five years of age; thin, 
friry, with one of tho3o prematurely seamed, 
old-looking faces whioh you sometimesseoupon 
young men, sallow in complexion, with strong 
black hair, and burning black eyos gleaming 
from under it, with iron musoles, and no nerves 
at all; he would ride, if neoessary, for forty 
hours at a stretoh, without sleep or food, ox- 
oept a biscuit now and. then, and a draught of 
water. No fatiguo seemed to exhaust him, 
and no danger deterred him in carrying out 
orders. He was attached to Barton’s division 
of the troop, and was hia right-hand man, the 
one to whom he always looked, whenevor any¬ 
thing of difficulty or danger was to be under¬ 
taken. 

He was also a great favorite with Bettle, to 
whom he was Btrongly attaohed; the two, 
though of suoh unequal age and education, 
being drawn together by some occult sympathy 
of their dare-devil temperaments, and having, 
now, the Sanford family, with whom Frank 
had lived previously to hiB enlistment, as a 
farther bond of union. 

Bettle had by no moans made him a oonfl- 
dant as to hiB feelings towards Jenny, hut from 
some expressions he had let drop, at different 
times, after his return from his expedition in 
July, Frank, with his natural acuteness, had 
no difficulty in seeing how matters stood. 

To resume. After supper, the tired men and 
horses passed .the rest of tho night in the 
sound sleep they so muoh needed after their 
stormy day ; the former on the bam floor, 
whioh John and Mahlon S inford had ^covered 
tbiokljr with hay thrown from the mow, and 
the latter on the ground outside. 

Jenny had left the room as soon as possible 
after supper was ready, feeling decidedly em¬ 
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barrassed at the demonstration she had almost 
unconsciously made when she first saw Bettle. 

The officers wore accommodated with rooms 
so far as oould he done in a house that had 
only two unoooupied, one of which belonged 
to the farmer’s two sons, who had volunteered 
to stand guard for the rest of the night, and in 
a few minutes nothing was heard but the long, 
heavy respirations of the tired sleepers, through 
wliioli rasped harshly, audible all through tho 
house, the prodigious snore of Mike away up 
in the garret under the roof. 

The brothers stood on guard until after sun¬ 
rise, but no farther disturbance took place—the 
eventful soenea of the next twenty-four hours, 

: however, we must leave for another chapter. 

(TO UK OONTINUKD.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

By the time the sky began to redden over old 
Deborah’s rook, with the reflected light from 
tho east, Frank wa 3 up and out in the open 
air. He was a restless fellow, that Frank; 
getting awake at all maimer of unseasonable 
times, and sleeping, when he did sleep, only 
by short naps, and as lightly as a weasel. He 
had acquired, perforce, in his exposed and ad¬ 
venturous life, two other faculties in this con¬ 
nection, which had more ^han once been of 
signal value to him; the power of going to 
sleep at a minute’s notice, anywhere ; and the 
power of waking at any moment ho chose, and 
of staying awake for almost any indefinite 
length of time. 

He had slept longer than was usual with 
him on this occasion, for even his cast-ateel 
frame had felt tho effects of the tremendous 
labor of the day and evening. He was the 
first one out, however, leaving all the rest, 
officers and men, in profound slumber. 

Ho found John and Mahlon Sanford still on 


they found Mike stand¬ 
ing over it, looking 
first at it and then at 
Frank, in a state of 
utter bewilderment. 

“Arrali, now, Mis- 
ther Frank, an’ is it 
yorself that’s here ! an’ 
what’s the matther, 
anyhow ?” 

“Matter, you dun¬ 
derhead !” said Frank, 

“where were you last 
night, that you don’t 
know what’s the mat. 
ter?” 

“Where was I, is 
it? Sure, an’ wasn’t 
aslape in me own 
paceful bed, all the 
blessed night ?” 

“ Well, if you could 
sleep through all the 
firin’ that was goln’ 
on, you’ve got more 
lead in, your brains 
than I thought,” said 
Mahlon. 

“Firin’is it?” said 
Mike, slowly; “ well, 
now, I thought I heard 
some noise wanst, an’ 

I was goin’ to git up an* 
see what it was; an* 
then jist as I got up, 
d’ye seo, I didn’t git up 

at all, he rason that the slape was heavy on 
me; an’ thin, afore I know’d it, I was down 
agin, an’ divil a hapoth did I know till I got 
awake a little while ago, an’ seen, John an* 
Mally hero a walkin’ up an’ down wid guns 
on their showlthers, an’ all the horses lyin’ 
about, an’ thin I got drissed an’ hurried down, 
an’ bed ad they were gone whin I kem ; an’ I 
saw this poor fellow a lyin’ iu the road, an’ I 
was lookin’ at ’im an’ thryin’ to make it all 
out, when yees kem up.” 

“Lookee here, Mike,” said Frank, “you 
must ’list in the reg’lar line for a sentry.— 
Here’s the house tuk by Tories, a battle fit in 
an* round it, the Tories druv off, au’ you slep’ 
through it all. Just the follow for a rog’lar 
sentry. Here, bear a hand, an’ let’s git this 
carron out o’ tho way afore anybody sees it.” 

‘ ‘ But how did you git here yerself, Mistlier 
Frank?” inquired Mike, as they returned to¬ 
wards the house; “an’ who was it druv off 
the Tories ?” 

“Come last night with what was left o’ the 
troop, from Brummadgen.” 

“Tho throop 1” said Mike, in amazement; 

“ is it the throop that’s here ? Sure, I won- 
thored where all tho horses kem frum. Is 
Misther Bettle among ’em?” 

“Yes,” said Frank. 

“ An’ that rampin’ divil of a horse of his 1 
Be the powers, Misther Frank, but ye ought to 
have seen the fright he gev me whin ho was 
here in harvest.” 

“ Yes, I heard somethin’ about that,” said 
Frank; “you tried tho wise trick of lasliin’ 
him ’cause he flung you. If it hadn’t been for 
Bottle, you’d ha’ been a dead man. He’s got 
tho same boss here now ; you’d better keep 
clear of him.” 

“Bedad, I’ll do that same,” said Mike, as 
they walked towards the houBe. 

Clayton and his officers were seated within, 
engaged in close consultation, about something 
which did not appear to he of a very pleasant 
nature, judging from the knit brows and grave, 
earnest tones of the speakers. 

As Frank appeared at the door, Clayton 
called him within. 

“Does thee know this country well ?” he 
inquired; “lam informed that there is a large 
force of Tories in the neighborhood, of which 
those we routed last night were only a de¬ 
tachment. I had rather avoid a fight at pre¬ 
sent, particularly against odds, if it oan he 
done.” 

“How many are they, Uncle Tommy?” 
asked Frank, addressing Thomas Sanford. 

“About two hundred, Riah Wood’r’t told 
me. They’re stationed at his mill just up the 
creek; thee knows where it is.” 

“Reckon I do; ’bout quarter of a mile above 
the cold Bpring. If there’s that many, we’d 
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guard, patrolling up and down, each with ono hotter git away from this without losin’ time, 
of the Tories’ muskets on his shoulder. It They’re too strong for us.” 


was light enough by this time to see distinct¬ 
ly, and the first things that caught Frank’s 
oye were the dead bodies of five of the Tories 
lying a short distance from the barnyard wall, 
u 3 they had fallen beforo the two volliea fired 
from behind it. Two more were lying in front 
of tho house, and in the middle of the road 
lay the unfortunate fellow who had been run 
down and trampled to death by the horses. 

“ liookee here, boys,” said he, to the two 
brothers, “ s’posin’ we git these here corpueses 
out o’ the way afore your mother an* Jenny 
ootuob out. No use in them a seein’ ’em. Let’s 
drag ’em round behind the barn, an’ after 
breakfast we’ll have ’em buried.” 

Tiiis was done, the propriety of the sugges¬ 
tion being manifest; though the young men, 
less accustomed t ha n Frank to the sight of dead 
bob os, went about the ghastly business with 
undisguised repugn an oe. 

As they came back to remove the last one, 


“If they know our strength, they are,” said 
Wetherill, “but I rather think they were too 
much frightened last night, to have much idea 
of our number; headed off in so many direc¬ 
tions, I think it more likely they will sup¬ 
pose us to be four or five times as strong as 
we are.” 

“They may do that,” said Clayton, “but 
the truth would soon be discovered. Besides, 
our ammunition must be short; how much 
did thee say there was, Levi ” he added, ad¬ 
dressing Barton. 

“Six rounds a piece for the oarbines, and 
about twice as many for the pistols.” 

“Not quite so bad as I feared,” said Clay¬ 
ton. 

“We have the oartridge-hoxes of the TorieB, 

tOO.” N 

“Plenty of powder, but no balls that will 
I go Into our pieoeB. We might use their mas- 
| kets, it Is true, but with our numbers, we 


could only make a fight behind shelter, and 
when the ammunition was exhausted, we 
would he at their mercy. Nevertheless, we’ll 
take the cartridges with us.” 

“Why, there’s Mary Woodward!” ex¬ 
claimed Jenny, suddenly, pointing to tho 
figure of a girl on horseback, who was ap¬ 
proaching at a rapid gallop along the road ; 
“she must have something to tell, or she 
wouldn’t be coming over so early in the morn¬ 
ing.” 

The girl came up at a sharp gallop, and 
checking her horse, without dismounting, ex- 
claimed, 

“Father sent me over to tel! you to leave at 
once! They know how weak you are, and as 
soon as the men have had their breakfast, 
they’ll be over and attack you with Black 
Rawdon at their head. They’ll he here iu an j 
hour.” 

“A good doal can be done in an hour,” said 
Clayton, but there’s no time to lose. Havo 
the horse 3 got ready, Frank; wo must eat our : 
breakfast in the saddle. The loose horses had ! 
better he left behind; they will only encum- 1 
her us.” 

In a few minutes the troop was in the 
saddle. 

“Now,” said Clayton, addressing Thomas 
Sanford, “one thing more; it w r on’t do for 
theo and thy people to remain here, if the 
Tories are coming hack. They will revenge last 
night’s work on anybody they may find; has 
thee any plan in view ?” 

“ No,” said Thomas, “there’s nothing that 
I can do; there are plenty of neighbors where 
we would be welcome, hut we would be no 
safer than here, and would draw them into 
danger besides; no, we must take what 
comes.” 

“You’ll take what comes to us,” said 
Clayton, “ if we esoape, you escape; if we are 
cut off or taken, it may be that you will have 
to share the lot with us; not if we can help it, 
though, even then; whatever may befall us, 
you shall be saved, if possible.” 

It was then arranged that the old farmer, 
his wife, and Jenny, should go forward at once 
under tho escort of Bettle, and what remained 
of his division,—some fourteen or fifteen, in¬ 
cluding ’Riah Woodward’s three sons and four 
of the other men he had obtained on his for¬ 
mer visit—under Frank’s guidance. Two of 
tho farmer’s horses were already equipped, 
with side-saddles, and Bettle felt a glow of 
pleasant pride as he saw how lightly and 
gracefully Jenny sprang to her seat from 
Frank’s hand, and gathered up the reins, and 
how easily hut steadily Bhe sat in the saddle. 
Her mother mounted in a more staid and sober 
manner, as became a matron of advancing 
years and comfortable ponderosity; but once 
in the saddle, she was evidently nearly as 
much at home there as her daughter. 

All being now ready, Frank Btarted with his 
party, and proceeding down the road as far as 
the bars near the little bridge, turned at once 
into the cornfield, carefully putting up the 
bqrs after all had passed, and made for the 
woods, Intending to keep as mnoh as possible 
under cover, until they reached the place he 
had indicated as a rendezvous. This was a 
spring, a little more than a quarter of a mile 
south of the old Lancaster road which I have 
already mentioned, but which is now better 
known as the Strasburg road, and juBt at the 
western edge of West Chester. 

The spriffg lay in a little hollow between tho 


they followed the course of the stream, only 
deviating from it where it passed through open 
meadows, and carefully avoiding the travelled 
roads. 

All this care was owing, partly to Frank’s I 
habitual caution, ami partly to the fact that he 
had a strong suspicion that the route of the 
British would lie somewhere in this direction. 
Even should the main body not cross in the 
neighborhood, lie felt very sure there would 
be enough foraging parties prowling about to 
make it advisable to keep out of sight as much 
as possible. 

They 1 were proceeding in this cautious inan- 
nqV, with Frank about fifty yards in advance, 
on foot, when they saw him stop suddenly 
nuar the side of a narrow cart read which ran 
across the course they were pursuing, throw 
himself down with his ear to tho ground for a 
moment, and then, springing up, wave them hack 
with his haud, and swarm like a squirrel up tho 
trunk of a tall hickory tree that almost over¬ 
hung the path. 

The party stopped instantly, and the three 
farm horses, with their riders, were led behind 
a clump of saplings which stood near, and 
which screened them effeotually from view at 
any distance. In the meantime the trained 
horses of the troop, at the word of command, 
had crouched flat on the ground, each with his 
rider lying behind him, with carbine unslung 
and sword hanging at his wrist. In this po¬ 
sition, a slight rise in the ground prevented 
them from seeing the road, and they lay there 
in grim silence, awaiting such signal as Frank 
might give. 

A few moments of anxious suspense follow¬ 
ed, and Bettle was about to move forward to a 
position whence ho could command the road, 
when, suddenly, a light stop was heard among 
the trees to one side, and the next moment 
Frank appeared. 

“What is it, Frank?” said Bettle ; “British 
or Tories ?” 

“Red coats,” flaidFrank; “a hundred reg’- 
lars a-comin’ double file down tho road yonder. 
Git the women furder baok among the trees. 
We’re all too near.” 

“Is there time?” asked Bettle, anxiously. 
“Time enough if we don’t Btand blatherin’ 
about it, but git to work. They’re quarter of 
a mile off yet.” 

Orders were at once given accordingly and 
the troopers retreated rapidly and silently, 
until they reaohed a spot about a hundred 
yards back where the trees were thickor, and 
the ground overgrown with bushes. 

As soon as Frank had given liis information, 
Bettle had gone to where Jenny and her pa¬ 
rents were waiting anxiously. 

“We must go deeper into the woods,” he 
said, calmly, “as there is a party of British 
near us that I had rather avoid just now.” 

“Is there danger, does theo think ?” inquired 
Martha Sanford. 

“No, not if we aro prudent; but we had better 
move..” So saying, he took the bridle of Jen¬ 
ny’s horse, and the wholo party moved for¬ 
ward, the men accompanying them in close 
order on either side and in the rear, until they 
reached the spot already mentioned, where 
the troop horses again orouched down like 
cats among the hushes, with theif riders be¬ 
hind them. 

The farm horses, not having been trained 
to this, remained standing, and Bettle wasted 
no time in vain attempts to make them Re 
down, hut turning to the nearest man, said, 
with a slight gesture towards Jenny and her 
parents, 

“Woodward, lead their horses down into 
the hollow there around the bend of the run, 
and stay there until you hear a whistle. If 
there is but one, oome baok; if there are two, 


present State road and Market street, and was, 
at that time, surrounded by woods which 
ooyered a considerable portion of -the country, 
particularly to the south and west. 

Heading well southward until they strttok 
the run which flows from the sprifig and 
empties into the Brandywine at Jefferis’ ford, I make ready for a start, but keep dose; if you 


hear throe, wait for no¬ 
thing more, but run! 
their safety will depend 
on you then.” 

TVoodwaid took his 
post at once, and was 
about to load them off, 
when Jenny beokonei 
to Bettle, who imme¬ 
diately stopped to her 
side. 

“Is thee going with 
us?” she whispered, 
bending down toward 
him. 

“No, Jenny,” said 
he, “my place is here, 
among my men.” 

“So is mine, then,” 
said. she; “ if tliero is 
danger, why shouldn’t 
I share it ?” 

“It would do no 
good, Jenny ; it would 
only unnerve mo and ] 
the men to have you 
exposed to danger. I 
hope they will pass by 
without seeing us; hut 
they may see our traoks 
and follow them, and 
then a tree fight will bo 
inevitable, and you 
would Iobg your life, 
without accomplishing 
any good whatever—or, 
what is a great deal worse, you may fall alive 
into hands that know neither honor nor pity. 
No, no, Jenny, you must Ire as safe as I can 
make you, or I can do nothing. You may 
pray for us all, if you will, for if it comes to 
a fight, we’ll need it.” 

“Thee is right, William; I’ll go;” said 
Jenny, pressing his hand, “and I’ll pray that 
their eyes may be held so that we may escape 
without bloodshed.” 

Several precious moments were loBt in thiB 
conversation, and Bettle watched the receding 
figures with a great deal more anxiety than he 
had manifested while talking, until they 
turned the bend of the stream, and passed out 
of sight. 

As he orouched down by his horse, be could 
hear the regular heavy tramp of what was 
evidently a considerable body of men passing 
along the road below, though, owing to tho 
nature of the ground, he could see nothing. 

Frank, however, had already climbed the 
tree behind which Bettle lay, and, completely 
hidden from view by the leaves and branches, 
was watching the enemy closely. 

Suddenly came from the road, the command, 
“halt!” 

Bettle gave a light tap on tho tree with his 
sword hilt, whioh was immediately answered 
from above. 

“What are they doing?” he inquired iu a 
low voice, laying his mouth close to the trunk, 
that the sound might he better transmitted. 

“’Xaminin’ the tracks,” said Frank, in the 
same tone; and then continued, “lay low, 
they’re lookin’ this way; now they’re tryin’ 
to count ’em; there’s four or five of ’em 
working up on the trail; now they’ve lost it 
agin.” 

“ Well ?” said Bottle, as Frank paused. 

“ Now they’ve gone baok to talk to tho offi¬ 
cer ; they’re pointin’ this way; tho officer’s a- 
comin’ this way himself, now; no, he’s stopped 
an’s shakin’ his head; now, lie’s gone back 
an’ the men are formin’ agin.” 

“Fall in men, fall in;” came the order in 
an impatient tone from below; “we’ve no 
time to got into au ambuscade hunting rebels 
in tho woods, if there are any there at all. 
Fall in; forward, march t” 

To Bottle’s intense relief, the steady tratnp 
became audible again, and iu a few minutes 
passed out of hearing. 

Frank slid down from the tree. 

“That was a mighty close graze,” said lie, 
ooolly ; “ reckoa they’d ha’ treed us sure, if 
old Eli’ Flint had been with ’em, an’ got holt 
o’ ono end of a trail like they did; an’ he’d 
ha’ told how many there was of us too.” 

“Who’s Eli’ Flint?” said Bettle. 

“An old follow scout o’ mine, an’ the best 
haud on a hlina trail I ever seen. He could 
find sign where an Ingin himself couldn’t, and 
he’d follow it like a hound. But I reckon 
wo’d hotter git on.” 

“Yes,” said Bettle, “we’ve lost time 
enongh; I want to reach the spring by 
noon.” 

While all this was going on, the party in the 
thieket were waiting the result, straining their 
ears to hear any sound that might indioate 
the course events were taking. 

Tho first sound they heard was a low 
whistle. 

“What’s that ?” inquired Thomas Sanford, 
hastily. 

“Leftenant Bottle’s call,” said Woodward 
shortly, “ ’st 1 Listen if another comes.” 

No other oame, however, and Woodward, 
exolaiming “All’s right then,” prepared to 
return with his oharge, when there was a 
rustling in the bushes behind him, and a 
large dog sprang from them to the side of 
Jenny’B horse, and with a joyful whine rose 
upon his hind legs, and placing his fore-paws 


upon the skirt of her riding dress, iublH:d his 
black muzzle fondly against the hand which 
was now patting his head. 

“Why, Carlo, what brought thee here T” 
said Jenny. 

“ Sure enough,” muttered Woodward, com¬ 
pressing liis lips, “ what did bring him !<<*re ? 
Well, we’ll see directly.” 

They now left their concealment amt joined 
tho others, Carlo frisking about his oM, fiieijds, 
tho farm-horses. 

“Frank,” said Woodward, “just .-eareh 
about the dog, he ain’t here for nothing.” 

“Here, Carlo,” said Frank ; and tin* dog 
came olose to him, and Btood by his aid**, he 
noticed a slight bulge in one pari of tho 
leathern oollar, around which a hit of twine 
was tied; slipping his finger beneath, In*, dis¬ 
covered a folded scrap of paper. Detaching 
and opening it, lie handed it to BotlU. who 
read, roughly traced with a pencil, 

“The Tories are on us, two hundred strong. 
We have gained the rock and can hold it for a 
little while. If there is any place where 
Thomas and his family can bvj placed in 
safety, leave them and come back; if not, push 
on to Philadelphia, with all speed, and bring 
suoh help as theo can, as soon as they are 
safe. Clmton.” 

The dog liad evidently swam the Brandy¬ 
wine, for the paper was wet and so discolored 
by tho wet leather of the collar, that Bottle 
had at first some difficulty in makiu•; it <mt. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Here was a complication of tho business, 
with a vengeance 1 What was to be done ?— 
With his already weakened force reduced by 
one-tliird, and that third composed of the liest 
fighters in the troop, Clayton, though his po¬ 
sition on the rock was a Btrong one, wrs in by 
no means .an enviable situation. 

IU had left the house with his !-.*)• -e, soon 
after tho departure of Frank aud Ills party, but 
had not proceeded a hundred yatds down the 
road, beforo tho Tories emerged from tin* wood 
neav the house, and instantly gave chare. At 
least thoy thought they were giving chase. 

But the small lx>dy of men iu advance of 
them did not seem to have reaohed the ?arae 
couolusion; for as the Tories came within some 
sixty or seventy yards of them, thoy hailed, 
faced about, and delivered their fire in a vol- 
loy whioh cut sharply among their ranks. 

The whole body halted for an instant, stag¬ 
gered. not so much by the lire itself, as at the 
cool hardihood aud effrontery of the 1 rand full 
of men from whom it came. The halt was but 
momentary, however, and the next moment 
saw* Clayton and his men in the meadow which 
lay between tho road and the Brandywine, 
making at full speed for the creek. Some 
fifty of the Tories, who were mounted, leaped 
into the meadow at the same moment, and 
there was a desperate race across it, one party 
making for tho creek, the other trying to 
head them oft' and turn them back, upon the 
footmen, who bad by this time formed along 
the road, and were keeping up a brisk but in¬ 
effectual tire upon the living troop. 

Disregarding the fire both from the read and 
from the horsemen, which their rapid motion 
rendered harmless, Clayton and his men spur¬ 
red towards the stream, and reached tbe bank 
about tliirty yards ahead of their pursuers, 
who, not so well mounted, had lost ground in the 
endeavor to bear down upon their flank and. 
turn them. 

The foremost rider—Clayton was in the rear, 
the commander’s place in a retreat—r«a he 
reached the bank, spurred his horse at it, 
without a moment’s cheek or hesitation, and 
went into the water with a flying leap, that 
carried him at once twenty feet from tho bank. 
He know tbe stream, however, and had select¬ 
ed a spot where the water was shallower than 
it was higher up, and nearer the rock. Even 
there, however, it reached nearly to the hoi sea’ 
girths. The whole troop followed him, spread¬ 
ing out, however, both to avoid striking each 
other as they leaped, and to present a less com¬ 
pact mark for the fire $f the Tories’ pistols, as 
they were crossing. 

The next minute tho horses were bailing and 
scrambling up tho opposite bank like cats. As 
the last one gained liis footing on the firm 
ground, Clayton, who was still iu the stream, 
halted for a moment to look around at his 
pursuers. 

Their horses, the ordinary farm cattle of the 
neighborhood, which they had .seized and 
pressed into their servioe, were swerving from 
the leap, and rearing and plunging as their 
riders strove to spur them over the bank. Uis 
men also halted, standing in the open order 
in which they had reached the land. 

The leader of tho Tories, an old campaigner, 
no no of your militia captains, reined up Ills 
horse upon tho other bank, and levelling his 
pistol at Clayton, fired ; the ball grazing his 
ear, but doing no harm beyond drawing a drop 
or two of blood. 

“Thee ought to do better than that, so 
near,” said Clayton, in his oool, grave way ; 
“I’ll give thoealesBon,” aud levelling his own 
pistol in turn, he fired. 

He was not in the habit of missing his aim, 
and the Tory leader would have reached the 
end of his fighting on the epot, bad ho net 
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with a readiness that showed practice, at the 
instant he saw Clayton raising his hand, forced 
hi 3 tio«o to ro?r. The hall struck the poor 
brute just in iroat of the girth, and ho rolled 
over with his rider upon the grass. 

While the latter was recovering himself, 
Clayton ror.rhed the bank, and put his troop 
in motion- 

Jiy this time, two or three of tho enemy had 
forced their horses into the water, when the rest 
followed without hesitation, and tho whole 
body were crossing the stream; the footmen 
also had reached it farther down, and wore 
crossing. 

Cl iv ion might possibly hare escaped, but 
his plan, from the first, had been to gain the 
rock; not being willing to risk a long chase or 
running fight* in tho tired condition of his 
hors<; for though the few hours they had 
Blept on the preceding night had refreshed 
them r. little, they still needed rost. He knew 
the rock and sis capabilities for defence pretty 
well irom descriptions Bettlo had given him, 
and with the promptness which was one of his 
oharasteristics, lie had taken the hold resolu¬ 
tion. the moment he saw tho enemy, to reach 
it if'jKtf.iible, and hold it until his horsos were 
rest- 1 , or help came. Twenty-four hours 
would do for the former, less might bring the 
Hattri-. 

Turning to Gabion Hanford, who was riding 
be c io,' him, lie inquired if ho knew any path 
by which they could roach The top with horsos, 
with on t going around by the lidge. 

“^‘‘V answered the boy promptly, “when 
Betti-- vjis here in tho summer, I told him 
there was none; out sinco thou, me an’ John’s 
been try in’ the place to see if thore was, an’ 
we found on -' 1 where I think we can get up; 
it's pretty roucrh though; are the boasts snre- 
i'ooV-i?” 

“ As .squirrels,” said Clayton. 

“ Then we can do it,” said the boy ; “ can’t 
we, John ?” 

John nodded, and they i ode rapidly on to 
the *>x>t of the rook. 

Thero wan no time to lose, for tho enemy’s 
horsemen had already reached the hank, and 
wer.* in motion towards them, a little more 
•cautiously, however, now that they were near 
the shelter of the trees with which the back 
and rddes of the rock were at that time cover¬ 
ed, while the footmen who had also crossed, 
were pushing forward from below. 

I'hiciug the two San fords in front, and 
‘taking thu rear himself, ho gave the word and 
they moved forward on their break-neck ex- 
•pedith’u. 

Op they toiled, now scrambling over mose- 
grown boulder-'., now leaping over fallen 
'tree trunks, the horses in advance, following 
the one which Mahlon was leading, tho men 
on foo; forming the rear, and holding the 
enemy in dieJ: with their carbines, until they 
reached the top breathless. 

Hav. for the timo they were safe; for as 
Bettic had said, thoy could have held it with 
pleny of ammunition and provisions, against 
an army. 

“ Now,” said Clayton to Wheeler, dryly, 
“I want to send a message to Bottle. If thee 
•can toll nv> how to do it, I’ll be obliged to 
thee. ’ 7 

“ I can tell thee how to do it,” said Mahlon; 
“jest thoe write it down, and I’ll send it.” 

Guy ton looked at him, bnt he was evidently 
In earnest, a?id accordingly be tore a leaf out 
of .» iMtiali memorandum book, and hastily 
scribbled down the note which ended the last 
ehnp"T, and handed it to Mahlon; tho latter 
immediately fastened it in tho way I have de¬ 
scribed to the oollar of the dog Carlo, who had 
aocompn-nied them throughout tho whole 
seen**. 

“There, now, Carlo,” said he, when he had 
secured the paper, "sik Jenny; sik ’om out, 
old l*vy ; hi on!” 

Tim dog looked up with his bright, intelli¬ 
gent eyes into the boy’s faco as ho spoke, and 
then -Parted down the hill, running the gaunt¬ 
let of the enemy’s tire, but escaping without a 
scratch, crossed the stream, audmadedireotly for 
the house, where, after smelling around for a few 
moments, bn gave a short, quick bark or two, 
started oh at a gallop with his nose to the 
round, and came up with tho fugitives just 
late enough to avoid betraying thorn to tho 
regulars who had passed along the road 
below. 

When IVitle had read tho note to himself, 
he road it to Frank. 

“Jiy the Hokeyl”soid tho latter, “lookee 
her.*! we’re in what old Eli used to call a 
‘earn-twisted diffilkity;’ we can’t leave the 
folks here ; if we take ’em on to I’hiladelfy it’s 
a chance if thoy don’t chaw up the wholo troop 
afore we can git back—-Stay ! I know a place off 1 
here, right in the woods, out o’ the way o’ 
stragglers, whore they’ll be safe enough till we 
■can corue for ’em,” 

“ Whose phac^ig It?” aaid Bottle. 

“ Why, long Johnny Mac Allan’s,” Bald 
• i? r &‘nk; of I hadn’t had my skull so full of 
ether things, I’d ha’ thunk o’ him at first.” 

• t will lie be willing to run any risk ?” 

* Well, T. reckon he won’t trouble himself 
much about that; he’ll take ’em if I aBk him, 
an’ I’d like to see the mamthat’d meddle with 
jwiybody he promised to take koor of.” 

“ We mast try him,” said Battle; and then 
approaching Jenny, he road the note to her, 
aayicg, 4 ‘ I’m afraid we mast go back at once, 
Jenny; Frank knows a place here in the woods 
whm’o you can all stay in safety until wo re- 
turu, or until the coast is cloar so that you 
can got home again. It ia at tho house of an 
acquaintance of his, named Mao Allan.” 

*‘ Pve heard of him,” said Jenny, “and if 
Fr-mk says so, and thee thinks best, we ought 
to go; FU tell father about it.” 

Bhe communicated, tho state of affairs briefly 
to her father, to whom, also, Eettle read the 
note. 

“ t know Mac Allan well,” said the old man; 
“ itNi the boat thing we can do ; thee must go 
•back at once to tbe rock, and liolp tho Cap- 
"iain.” 

Nothing more was said, and the party struok 
off Anto tin woods towards Mac Allen’s house, 
which was about a quarter of a mile off. ' 

It was ;v tolerably largo, but rudely built log 
houi-c, with perhaps half aa acre of oleared 
ground around it. As they emerged from tho 
wood npoc this open space, thoy wero greeted 
by the open-mouthed rush of half-a-dozen sa- 
vage bulldogs at them, while Frank’s eye, 


which never missed anything, detected the 
muzzles of two or three rilloe poking out from 
loop-hools in the wall. 

First speaking to the dogs, who recognized 
his voice, and stopped, though they eyed his 
companions suspiciously, he called, 

“ Hello, Johnny, take down them shootin’ 
Irons an* oome out; I want to speak to you.— 
Ha I you forgot Frank Llghtfoot a’roady f ” 

The door opened, and a tall man stepped 
out; one of those long, double jointed, broad 
shouldered, big-footod, big-flsted, slab-sidod 
fellows, in whom all grace and symmetry 
have beon sacrificed to make room for a dou¬ 
ble quantity of simple sledge-hammer strength. 

“ Why, Frank,” said ho, in a voico a good 
deal milder and smoother thap his appearance 
indicated, “why, Frank, is that yon? And 
Tommy Sanford, I swan I What’s tho mat- 
tor ? What’s brung you nil into the woods this 
momin' ?” 

“ ’Cause wo wanted to git the wimmen folks 
out o’ Black Rawdon’s clutohes, an’ we wa’n’t 
strong enough to fight him.” 

“Black Rawdon 1 Is ho up in the neighbor¬ 
hood? That’s a bad look-out, sure. How many 
men has be?” 

“ Why, about two hundred; an’ that ain’t 
the worst; lookee here, Johnny ; he’s got tho 
Captain, with only about twonty-iive men, 
treed on Doborali’s rock ; we jest got word by 
old Carlo bere.” 

“How?” 

“ By old Carlo; note fastened to his 
collar.” 

“My sakes alive!” said the old man, 
“that’s wus, an’ more of it. What are ye 
goin’ to do 1 Who’s those with yon ? Part of 
the troop ?” 

“Yes,” said Frank, in alow voice; “tho 
officer’s one o* the leftenants; Bettle ; we want 
you to take charge o’ tho women folks an* the 
old man, an’ keep ’em Bate while we go back 
to the rook; for tho Captain ’ll want all the 
help we can give him. Will you do it?” 

“Certain,” said Mac Allan; “light down, 
folks, an* come into the house.” 

They did so, and after seeing them safely 
within, Bettlo went to the old man, and taking 
hiB hand, said, earnestly, 

“Now, John, will you take core of them' 
truly and faithfully ? Will you defend them 
as you would your own family, while you can 
fire a shot or strike a blow ? I’m not a man to 
forget thoao who show kindno3s to me or those 
I care for.” 

Mac Allan looked hard at Bettle for a mo¬ 
ment, and then glanced with a look of interro¬ 
gation at Frank, who answered it with a wink 
and a slight screw of his head. 

“We’ll tako care of ’em, leftenant; never 
fear; if wo can’t do it by fightin’, I’ve got a 
place to hido ’em in that all the Tories in the 
country couldn’t find.” 

“Well,” said Bettle, who had already bidden 
Jenny good-bye, “then we’ll go back as fast as 
wo can, and—” 

“Wattabit,” said Mac Allan, “Ireckouyou 
won't be any wus off for a little extra help,” 
and taking down a tin horn that hung by the 
door, he blew a long blast on it; it was an¬ 
swered in a minute or two by the appearance 
of ten stalwart young men, all of the same 
powerful, double-jointed frame as the speaker. 

“There,” said he, “there’s ten boys that 
can bark a squirrel off a tree an’ never raise 
the fur. Boys, git your rifles an’ powder 
horns ; we’ro goin’ to Brandywine to have a 
lick at Blaok Rawdon an* his gang.” 

“All right, dad; hurray!” shouted the boys, 
as they hurried into tho house, and ro-appoar- 
ed directly, eaoh armed with a long, heavy 
rifle and accoutrements, and with a tomahawk 
in his bolt. 

“Bnt,” said Bettlo, “won’t this leave the 
place without protection, in case of attack?” 

“ What I with the old woman an’ tho thnie 
gals, that can all handle a rifle as well as I 
can, or the boys ? I’d like to see the rapscal¬ 
lions git in while they’re there I Never fear, 
leftenant; the gal an’ the old folks ’ll be as 
safe as if they were in the middle of Washing¬ 
ton’s camp.” 

“All right,” whispered Frank, answering a 
look from Bettlo; "I know ’em all; the old 
woman an* tho gals ’ll light like she painters, 
an* they’re as cuunin’ as Injins. We’ll find 
’em all safe, if we ex'er git back .” 

The old man then went into the house to 
givo final directions to his wife and daughters; 
when he came out again, the party, strength¬ 
ened by this valuablo addition to thoir force, 
moved rapidly back through tho woods towards 
the Brandywine, heading, however, for Jef- 
feris* ford, which they crossed, and proceeded 
up the west hank of the rivor, keeping in* the 
woods with which the country at that day was 
pretty much oovered. 

On the way, Frank gave Mac Allan a descrip¬ 
tion of the events of the preceding day and 
night, whioh occupied the timo until they 
reached the neighborhood of the rock. The 
old man listoned attentively, giving a slight 
grunt now and then, until Bettle ordered a 
halt. 

“You know the country, Woodward,” aaid 
he to one of ’Rlah’B boys, who was riding near 
him, “how near can we get to the rook with¬ 
out being seen ?” 

“Within a hundred yards; bnt not now; 
wo must wait ’till night.” 

“I want to let the captain know we’re in 
the neighborhood,” said Bettle; “can you get 
around so as to let him hear you whiBfcle from 
above, near the ford?” 

“Yes,” said the young man, “I can do 
that, if you’ll let me have Jim and Harry—” 

“ Your brother, and Dandy Harry ?” 

“Yes; let us all go, and wo can raise the 
whistle in three different places; I want to 
puzzle Blaok Rawdon’s men, and lead ’em off 
on a wild goOBe chase, if I can. After we’ve 
whistled, I’ll go up to the mill and let Maiy 
know wo’re about. Hhe’a a quick witted girl, 
and may be able to holpus a good deal.” 

Per mission having been given, the three 
young men started together, on foot, and be¬ 
fore many minutes, a long, clear whistle, more 
like the shriek of a small locomotivo than any 
sound coming from homan lungs and lips, was 
heard from the direction of the ford; another 
camo from the old Lanoaater road; and a third 
from the woods at some distance west of the 
rook. Almost simultaneous with tho last they 


heard an answering whistle from the top of 
the rook, showing that tho party there had 
heard and understood tho Bignal. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


On reaching the top of tho rook, Clayton 
had eoen all its capabilities at a glance. He 
saw that there was hardly a possibility of 
reaching it in the face of an enemy of anything 
like ordinary vigilance, from any point except 
the back of the narrow ridge I hare already 
described. This oonid be barricaded, andwuwf 
be barricaded, or the Tories could come up in 
fall strength and drive thorn bodily over the 
face of tho preoipice. It was a miserably con¬ 
fined place for so many horses to stand, much 
less tnariccavrc. Indeed the latter was Impos¬ 
sible, as a eingle false step of one of the upper 
horses on the dry, slippery grass, might havo 
sent himsolf and half tho othors with him, 
rolling down the steep bluff. 

They were arranged, thorefore, in as com¬ 
pact order as possible, on the small plateau on 
tho south side of the ridge, and made to lie 
down, while all hands went to work to pry up 
such of the smaller boulders as appeared at all 
manageable, and roll them to a point indi¬ 
cated by Clayton, at about one hundred and 
fifty feet back from the brow of the rook. He 
had selected this beoause he had observed that 
eevaral largo trees stood in a line aorosB it, 
clo:»e enough together to afford a reasonable 
hope of being able to fill up the spaces be¬ 
tween them with stones and logs for a suffi¬ 
cient distance to block up the only avenue of 
approach. 

They had uo axes, of course, but several of 
the men were arnped with hatoheta and toma¬ 
hawks ; and they set to work to out down such 
saplings as were not too large, and laid them 
along the barricade, interlacing them between 
the trees; they contrived, finally, to erect a 
breastwork, which, flimsy as it would have 
been on open ground, or against artillery, look¬ 
ed as though it would answer its present pur¬ 
pose very well. 

The enemy had stationed themselves on the 
ridge and along the northern bluff, satisfied 
that no attempt at eBcape would be made In 
any other direction, and intending to wait until 
night before they ventured an attaok. They 
had heard the signal whistles, and the answer 
from the rook; and knew that help was at 
hand for the besieged, but had no idea to what 
extent; they wore not aware, of oonrse, of the 
detachment having been sent off with Jenny 


and her parents, and 
supposed that they had 
the whole foroe in their 
olutohes; they wore 
greatly puzzled, there¬ 
fore, by the signals, 
ooming from so many 
different directions, and 
the evident understand¬ 
ing between those who 
made them and the be¬ 
sieged party. 

On the other hand, 

Clayton, satisfied that 
his message had been 
received, and that Set¬ 
tle, with his force, was 
in the neighborhood, 
gave himself no farther 
trouble, but quietly 
waited, keeping a vigi¬ 
lant watoh however, 
through the rest of tbe 
day, prepared to ee- 
oond any plan that 
Settle and Frank might 
adopt. 

Night oame on with¬ 
out any more signals 
having been given, 
but still the handful 
of men waited pa¬ 
tiently around a fire 
they had built near 
the breastwork, so as 
to throw a strong 

glafd Of light among the trees du the ridge 
beyond. 

About an hour aftei: subset, Barton’s ear 
oaught a low whittle-proceeding from some¬ 
where about the front of the rook. He an¬ 
swered, it softly, and it was repeated in'the 
Baffle tone, followed Instantly by the sharp 
chirp of a katydid. 

“That must be Frank,” said Barton, rising 
to go towards the sound. A hand was laid 
upon his arm. 

“Better let me go,” said Mahlou Sanford, in 
a whisper, “ does thee see the sky ?”' pointing 
overhead to the dense black cloudCwitli. which 
it was covered—“once out o’ the firelight, an’ 
thee couldn’t see a step before thee; thee’A 
roll over the edge before thee thought o’ bein’ 
near it.” 

“But why should you go into danger to save 
mo?” said Barton. 

“ ’Cause the troop ’ud git no good by thy 
goin’, and ’ud git some loss if thee tumbled 
over the rooks in the dark, as thee’d be most 
sure to do, not bnowin’ the ground; I know 
every step of it, an’ so does Frank, if it’s him. 
Besides, if anybody’s to be lost, I can be best 
spared ; boys ain’t muoh ’count, anyhow.” 

Tho boy gave this concluding estimate of the 
value of his branoh of the spooies, hob in a 
whining or sentimental or didaotic (at second 
hand) or misanthropic manner, hut in the 
simplest and most natural way possible, as if 
it were merely an abstract proposition that had 
no particular interest for anybody. 

Barton was touched by it, but he saw its 
foroe, and allowed tho hoy to pasB him, while 
he followed as well as he could in tho darkness 
whioh, among the trees, in the Bhadows of the 
rooks, and under the cloud .covered sky, was 
intense. 

Keeping well to tho right, Mahlou felt his 
way among the stones to where the ground be* 
oame muoh broken, but with a general, rapid 
slope towards the edge. Here he stopped, and 
waited ’till Barton, who was a few feet behind, 
came up. 

“ He’s right under that big piece,” said tho 
boy, pointing to a large oval mass of stone 
which stands balanced as it were, on the very 
edge of the precipice, hut whioh then only 
looked like a spot of somowhat more intense 
black in the surrounding darknoss; “I know 
he’s right there, bnt it’s so dark there’s no 
telling who’s who, an* if we oome too near him 
without lettin’ him know who we are, he 
might shoot, thinkin’ we was Tories. Thee 
knows 1 the signals ; I don’t; s’pose thee tries 
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’em. 


“Yes ; riot a man lost.” 

“Anybody hurt?” 

“ Captain’s eat grazed ; that’s alk” 

“Hosees up?” 

“ Yes, just above; whore AVe the boys ?” 

“Off in the wools yonder, jest across the 
meadow, an* long Johnny Mac Allan, with his 
ten double listed sons, with their rifles.” 

“ Johnny an’ Jus boys ?” said Mahlon, joy¬ 
fully; “ are they here ? Gosh! but we’li havo 
somethin' like fighting’, now!” 

The two men and the boy had been making 
their-way back to tlio fire during this conver¬ 
sation. 

“Why, Frank?” said Clayton, as they ap- 
proaolied, “how did thee contrive to got up 
here f 1 ' , 

‘ ‘ Scrambled, somehow, ’ ’ said Frank; * ‘ there’s 
a sort o’ path up around the big rock that 
sticks out over the water, but it wouldn’t do 
for anybody to try It at night, unless ho know 
the ground. Bnt lookee here 1 that ain’t wliat I 
come for;” ho then told Clayton pretty much 
the same in substance as he had already told 
Barton, adding, “Some of us went to San¬ 
ford’s house, an’ found everything just as wo 
left it; so wo carried off the muskets an’ cat- 
tridge boxes tbe iasc&Is had left there, over to 
Wood’r’t’s mill; took all tbe provisions too ; 
Jim an* Harry’s been at the mill all day, ruu- 
nin’ bullets an’ makin* cattridgeB for the dwr* 
blues an’ pistols. Mary an* the old woiriJprB' 
been busy bakin’ an’ cookin', an’ at midnight 
tho scow *11 be down bore uuder the big 
stone with a load o’ provisions an* ammuni¬ 
tion, au* feed for the hoBseH, enough to last a 
week.” 

“Then we are safe enough,” said Clayton; 


“thoy can't drive us from hete^ if we havo 


“I will,” said Barton; “I’m not afraid of 
his shooting at ub if it is Frank, but it may be 
one of tho wolves that are lying in wait for ns 
out yonder.” 

“ What will thee do, if it is ?” inquired the 
boy, in the same noiseless whisper in whioh 
the whole conversation had been carried on. 

"Over l” was the laoonlo aayjrer, followed by 
a whistle, dear and distinot, but whioh would 
have been inaudible a hundred feet off, . An 
answer oame instantly from the very spot 
Mahlon had Indicated. 

“Bo far good,” muttered Barton, to himself; 
“let’s see if he’ll answer the katydid.” 

Tiie note was sounded, and was immediately 
answered by another from the same spot, fol¬ 
lowed by the shrill twitter of a tree-frog. 

“Frank,” said Barton, in a lour tone, “is 
that yonf It’s all right; oome out.” 

“Keep where you are; I’m oomin’;” said a 
voice, and then Barton heard footsteps making 
their way slowly and oarefully along the dan¬ 
gerous route, and in half a minute more, Fnmk 
was by hi* s’de. 

“ By the hokey 1” skid tbe latter, “ bat that 
ton* aolknbI It’s bad enough in daylight; 
but such a night as this!—Lookee heart all 
sale!” 


food and ammunition; and I think it likely, 
with our foroe in front, and Bettle with his 
men to worry them in Hank and rear,'we may 
contrive to hold them a little uneasy. I see 
thee h»3 thy cord with thoe.” 

“Certainl” said Frank; “don’t k»-tch me 
travelliu’ without it, nohow.” 

“Doestheo think,” said Clayton, dropping 
his voice so as to be barely audiblo to Frank, 
who was sittingptose bosido him, “does thee 
think—don’t Ippk around yet—thee could find 
tho body that belongs to that ho ad—don’t 
move thine, look but of tho corner of thy eye 
—that is peering above tho bank close to that 
big hiokory ? The third one from the end of 
the breast-work.” 

“Wait,” said Frank, in the same tone; 
“maybe he’s heard too much;” and, chang¬ 
ing his position slightly, as if to rest himself, 
ho managed to sink lazily into a rocumbont 
position, with his elbow on the ground and his 
head resting on his hand, with his face turned 
sufficiently towards the point indicated to al¬ 
low him to Bee without the appearance of scru¬ 
tinizing it particularly. Sure enough, there, 
right at the base of the tree, and partly hidden 
by it, was a clump of green leaves, whioh Frank 
was certain had not been there when he first 
came up. Aolose scrutiny through his half 
closed lids, showed him a pair of oyos gleam¬ 
ing from under the leavos, in the light of the 
fire. 

Satisfied as to this, Frank then said, in a 
louder voice, 

“ I m goin' to lay down, where the firo won’t 
shine in my faoe, an* try to get a nap.” 

So flaying, he sauntered off a few feet to¬ 
wards the farther sido of the ridge, and lay 
down behind one of the largo fragments of 
rook near its edge, so as to bring it between 
himself and the spy, who stilt maintained his 
position. The moment he was out of eight, 
however, he worked his way along olose to 
the ground to tho ouieide of the breastwork, 
crept along in front of it, and around through 
the trees so stealthdy, that he approached 
within seven or eight feet of tbe owner of the 


head, without beihgpeWiv’Od. The latter was 
lying fiat <m his face, rttill absorbed in watch¬ 
ing those around the fire. 

Stepping lightly from behind the tree which 
he had last reached, Frank, with about a foot 
of the cord stretched tightly between his hands, 
thy ends eoihd around Ids wrists and forearms, 
steadied himself, braced his feet firmly, and 
thon, with a spring as fierce and as noiseless as 
that of a panther, leaped right on his victim, 
alighting on all fours with a knee on each side 
of the' unlucky Tory’s loins, and tho tight 
cqriV^rdsa the nape of his neck, pinning him 
do^'fi/mt5 ; , with his nose fiattehed against 
the root ‘over which he had been peeping. 

There was uot muoh ohance for outoiy at 
lieErt’; but Frank put an end to all attempt at 
it by stooping over his man, still holding the 
oord firmly down, and hissing in his ear, 

“ Lookee here l if you make a whisper, if 
you breathe a loud breath, I’ll hang you with¬ 
out a gallows 1 Raise your head a little. What, 
yob won’t! By the hokey l if you make mo tell 
you again, I’ll shave it off and pitch it down 
the ! bank for your men to play foot ball 
with. Think I don't know you, Black Raw- 
don ?” 

Tho'start the prisoner gave at this question, 
brought tho baok of his neck into Bharp oon- 
taet with the point of the knife Frank had 
, drawn, and showed him that his captor was 
| by stem and unmistakable earnest. 

Rawdon—-fo^ it was the dreaded leader him¬ 
self—raised hid head from tho root, and in on 
instant Frank had enoirolod his neck with two 
or three folds of the cord, just tlgtyt enough to 
kbep him reminded of the dan gel 1 of loud talk¬ 
ing ; and then, bidding him get upffeooured Ills 
arms with the remainder of the edrd f^s ho did 
so, and led him, grinding his teeth iri%npotent 
rage, to where Clayton sat by the Are in that 
everlasting Quaker calmness of his. 

“I’ve got him, Captain,” said Frank; “do 
you knoV who he is ?” 

“ No; does thee ?” 

“/reokon,” said Frank, laconically; “Black 
| Ruwdoiv.” 

! “Black Rawdou!” exclaimed those who 
were nearest, pressing around the two men in 
gTeat ouriosity; /ortho prisoner’s name was 
known and dreaded throughout the whole 
countryside. “Frank’s caught Black Raw- 
don,” was buzzed through the whole party, 
and a half circle of oagor faoes was formed 
around the prisoner and Clayton who were re¬ 
garding each other in silence. At last Clayton 
spoke: 

“ Thy fate lias overtaken thee at last, friend 
Rawdou. I have beon on the lookout for thee 
for some time, and thee has pat thy neck in 
my hands with a halter already* twisted around 
it.” 

“ How have I put my neck in your hands ?” 
growled Rawdou. 

** By playing the spy,” was the answer, in 
the same grave, impassive tone which always 
marked Clayton’s conversation; “by playing 
the spy; thoe has been token in tho aot, and 
should I havo thee thrown headlong from this 
rook, thee may be very oonfident that no ao- 
oount will be required at my hands of the 
manner of thy death. ” 

Rawdou looked at him with an ugly scowl 
on his swarthy face, mingled with a puzzled 
expression of oountenonoo at the plain Quaker 
language in whioh he was addressed, and growl¬ 
ed again, 

“ Who th^ devil are you that talk of taking 
a British offioor’B life f ” 

“At present,” said ClaytoD, quietly, “lam 
thy master; and it will depoudagood dual 
Upon thy own behaviour, whether thee fines 
me & hard one or not. Will thee promise me 
to sit still and give no trouble if 1 have thee 
loosed?” 

Rawdon nodded. 


“Loose him, Frank,” 
said Clayton, and then 
added, in a lower voioe: 
“as thee has been 
thrown into my hands 
a prisoner, let me ad¬ 
vise thee to keep as 
near to me or Frank— 
the man that took thee 
—or Lieutenant Barton 
here, as possible. There 
are men in the troop 
who have sworn to 
skin thee alive if thee 
should ever fall into 
their hands. Thee will 
see the prudence, there¬ 
fore, of always keeping 
ns in sight.” 

Rawdon, who had 
been glancing uneasily 
around during these 
remarks, and had seen 
more than one pair of 
eyes watching him with 
ravage eagerness, again 
nodded sullenly. 

Clayton had seen 
it too; and added— 
“Thee sees; any at¬ 
tempt at escape, by 
foroe or stratagem, and 
I turn thee dver to 
those who will show 
thee as much mercy as 
hungry wolves.” 

Rawdou Seated himself on the ground near 
Clayton, whh his elbows resting on his knees, 
and his ohin buried between his olenohed hands, 
the personification of despair. And well he 
might; for, at the hands of at loast five of those 
on the rook, ho had earned his death three or 
four times over. I have neither time nor space 
nor inclination for any detailed oocount of this 
man. Suffice it to say, two of tho five I have 
i mentioned were in his debt, one for a father, 
and tho other for a brother murdered ou their 
oWri door steps, and of the other three, two for 
sisters carried off by him, and the other for a 
brido tom away on her wedding night, and— 
well, there is no use in details; there is but one 
fate for women in the hands of suoh men as 
Black Rawdon and his gang. 

Matters remained thus ’till midnight, when a 
slight tapping os of a hammer on stone was 
heard from the water’s edge. 

“There they are ” said Frank; and taking 
two of the men with him, thoy proceeded to the 
edgo of the rook. A tap from the haft of Frank’s 
knife was answered from below, and he imme¬ 
diately proceeded to make a line by spliolng the 
cords carried by himself and his companions: 
this done, he orept forward cautiously until his 
head was over the edge of the preetpioe, when 
he lowered tbe line. It was oaught from below, 
and in a moment more was shaken as a signal 
to raise it. 

The next half hour was spent in bringing up 
baskets containing quantities of bread and other 
provisions, cartridges, a huge demijohn of whiB- 
koy, with bundles of hay and saoks of oats for 
the horses, and then the soow was silently 
poled across the stream, mode fast to the targe 
tree whioh stood olose to the hank, and its 
occupants returned home. 

The garrison, if it may be called so, was now 
provisioned for a week at loast. 

“Where are thy men?” said Clayton, turn¬ 
ing suddenly to his prisoner. 

The latter remained in sullen silence. 

“ Where are thymenf” asked Clayton again, 
after giving him ample time to answer. 

Still silent. 

“Frank,” said Clayton, “oall upfour or five 
of the men and hang him up to that limb above 
tho breastwork.” 

“All right Captain,” said Frank; “I know 
five of *om *nd want no better fun.” 

Rawdou looked rather aghast at this exceed¬ 
ingly prompt way of doing things, and by the 
time Frank was on his way back with the men, 
had come to tho sensible conclusion that he 
wonld not sacrifice his life for the sake of men 
who would be far enongh from doing anything 
of the kind for him. 

“Thoy are Ofit yonder, among the trees, not 
fifty yards from yonr breastwork.” 

“When will they attack?” 

“ At three o’clock.” 

“Without thee to head them?” 

“ They have orders to wait for me ’till then; 
if I don’t come, then to attack without me, un¬ 
der my first nontenant.” 

“How many are there.” 

Rawdon hesitated— 

Clayton repeated his question, calmly, with 
a glance first at the men who were standing 
around in grim silence, and then at the tree. 

Rawdon then stated his foroe to be about two 
hundred; bnt admitted, In answer to Clayton’s 
questioning, that there were less than a hun¬ 
dred who oonid be relied upon after the first or 
seoond volley. He was evidently pretty well 
satisfied that if the enemy didn’t ran by that 
time they would. 

This information was given sullenly and re¬ 
luctantly enongb, and not without more than 
one allusion to the alternative suggested at the 
beginning of the oonferenee. 

“Three o’oiook,” said Clayton; “it's now 
one; we*n an icpRe toon: Levi” he added, 


addressing Barton. “ put him under strict. xua?d 
in the rear.” 

This being done, Baitou wu* at his command¬ 
er's side again, awaiting orders. 

The latter who had been in the meantime 
consulting with Frank, told hit* te give (be 
signal to Bottle’s party. 

At once, the tu-hu hu-u-u u of a screech owl 
quavered dolorously from the rock, and was 
answered immediately from the woods to the 
Eastward. 

An anxious ten minutes of suspense follow¬ 
ed; then the same boding cry arose direjtly 
on the line of the ridge, and nearer than be¬ 
fore. 

The party on the took were, by this time, 
all at the breastwork, with oarhlnee, knives 
and pistols ready. 

Frank gave another signal, which was an¬ 
swered from the same direction os tho lost, but 
nearer still. At the same moment Ms car, 
whioh had been all olive, caught tho click of 
a gun-lock just over the bank to the left. He 
nodded to Clayton, who ordered the prisoner 
again to be brought before him, 

“Thee will give the signal for thy men to 
attaok; and thee will please to understand that 
if thee gives a false one, or if thee has told me 
one atom of anything but truth,” and he print¬ 
ed to tho tree, 

“Oh, yes, I’ll give the signal,” said Raw- 
don, who had beon looking stealthily around 
him whilo Clayton was speaking; be snatched 
a pistol from the belt of cue cf tho mm: m>ar 
him as he spoke, oooked and fired it in i.u in¬ 
stant, nlmost in Clayton’s face, and then, hurl¬ 
ing it at him, went with a furious bound and 
scramble, right over the breastwork l 

The ball, fired hurriedly, misted Clayton, but 
his faoe was burnt and Waokened by the pow¬ 
der, and he was staggered for a moment. As 
Rawdon disappeared in front of the breastwork, 
a eliower of balls whistled over hia head, all 
fired, in the surprise, one instant too late. 

“After him 1” shouted Clayton, -;.s lu Hoo¬ 
vered from the shook, springing forward in time 
to see Rawdon, about thirty y&rdF off, running 
down the slope of the ridge, like a door. 

There was a momentary glimpsoof thii figure 
bounding along—of a oloud of du*ky forms 
springing Into the light to meet him--then the 
whip-like oraok of a single rifle from the left, 
behind the bank, followed by the reports of 
seven or eight others in rapid succession ; a 
convulsive Bpring upwards of the solitary ii;;r,ve 
which then fell forward upon its fm>— anil o 
number of figures armed with eluWred rifies 
leaping up tlie bank and hurling themselves 
with wild whoops pell mell among those who 
had advanoed to meet Rawdon. There win no 
restraining his own men now, even had Clay¬ 
ton wished to; they poured tumultuously over 
the barricade, and in & moment were all enga¬ 
ged in the hurly-burly of a hand to l and fight, 
where no man oould see his adversary ten 
feet off. 

The Tories, dispirited by the Ices of their 
leader, and taken by surprise by the sudden 
rush of tho Mao Allans (for the rifle shots had 
come from long Johnny’s tribe), wore falling 
baok to cover, followed hotly by the latter and 
by Clayton’s men, who were by this time press¬ 
ing them hard, in spite of their superior num¬ 
bers. At this moment shots were heard in the 
rear, and then Bottle’s voice in stem, rapid 
orders as the slender force under hi*; command 
pressed forward silently, up the ridge. 

This now attaok upon the rear of the To¬ 
ries, which was booking down the slope in 
tolerably good order under the irresistible 
pressure of tbe front ranks, whioh had given 
way under the sudden, furious nisi; of tho 
whole body of the Rangers upon them, chock¬ 
ed it and drove it forward again upon the 
front. 

Bettle pursued his advantage, throwing him¬ 
self with his handfull of men, like wild-cata, 
upon the confused crowd whioh was now jam¬ 
med together upon the narrow strip of fighting 
ground which the rook afforded; Clayton, 
from above, did tho same thing; while the 
Mao Allans, on the flank, slashed away pro¬ 
miscuously with their tomahawks and cluhlsd 
rifles. 

The Tories, however, though hceimyd in on 
nil sides, recovering a little from their sur¬ 
prise, now began to make their numbers tell. 
Forming three fronts so as to face all their as¬ 
sailants at oiioe, they were now stubbornly 
holding their ground, and keeping them at 
hay. Fortunately for the reinforcement, the 
darkness prevented the Tories from seeing how 
scanty it was, while the fury of its attack gave 
them the impression of a much buj*«r number 
than it consisted ef. 

Matters were now becoming serious for the 
Rangers, when Frank, after a h»3ty whisper 
to Clayton, who nodded assent, disappeared in 
company with Parker, in the direction of the 
horses. A moment afterward* there was n 
Btir among the latter as they scumbled » p io 
the top of the ridge; then a voioe shouting 

“ Stand dear, there 1 Away now! ” 

The Rangers knew what was coming, and 
separated instantly; while down the slope, in 
solid column, swept theriderte*, homes, like 
an avalanohe, headlong upon the surging mass 
of the enemy, kicking, striking and biting at 
everything in their way, and sectoring the 
compact mass of men into fiagawais, os if a 
mine |ad exploded beneath t; while, as 
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soon .'i the storm of thnndoring hoofs had 
passed Irfriwoeo. them, the two divisions of the 
Rangers cios«ci npon their track, and threw 
themselves upon the disordered crowd more 
furiously than ever. 

Flesh And blood could not stand tliiB; all 
command was lost, all discipline at an oud, and 
the panic stricken Tories, hammed in in front 
aud roar, and utterly bewildered by this in¬ 
comprehensible attack of wild beasts, turned 
sharp off to tho left and dashed headlong down 
the South slope; with what result, in the 
dark, I leave any one to jndgo, who has tried 
to work his way down it by daylight, with his 
head cool anci plenty of time to look where ho 
was stepping. 

A loud whistle from Clayton recalled his 
men from the pnrsnit they were reoklesaly 
making at toe imminent risk of their necks. 

Some of Bottle's men had caught the fore¬ 
most of tiie horses as they reached them, the 
vest hid stopped at the word of command, and 
were now quietly returning. This “lighting 
on their own hook” was or,o of tho out of the 
way things in Clayton’s system of taotics, 
which had now stood him in good stead. 

A:; thoy moved book towards tho breastwork, 
Clayton stumbled, in the darkness, over some¬ 
thing soft that lay on the ground. A brand 
was brought from the fire that was still burn¬ 
ing, and by its flickering light, they turned 
over the body of a man who was lying face 
downwards, and saw the coarse black hair and 
8 worthy features of Rawdon, who lay there 
with hia block eyes wide open, glaring upward 
at the cloudy sky. 

“Ho wa? a bold, bad man,” said Clayton, 
turning away, “and has gone to his account 
with a heavy load of sins to answer for.” 

“ He was near going in good company,” said 
Barton, to whom he spoke, dryly; “it isn’t 
often a man gets the smoke of a pistol in his 
face, without getting its ball too.” 


CHAPTER X. 

I’m tired of all this fighting. Here, for six 
successive chapters we have never had our 
nostrils free from the smell of gunpowder. But 
what could 1 do S' I havo undertaken to chro¬ 
nicle the doings of as uneasy and reckless a set 
of men as ever turned a quiet neighborhood 
upside down; and I must tell what they did, 
when I had a great deal rather tell what they 
owjftt to haor. done. 

When morning came, Clayton, having pre- 
vion-MV made np bis mind what to do, called a 
council of his officers. 

This wai “way he had ;” it saved a vast 
deal of trouble in balancing between conflicting 
opinions, and weighing diverse propositions. 
His practice, was to hear all that was to be said 
upon the subject, and then to announce his 
decision. 

In the present instance, the majority were 
decidedly in favor of retreating immediately to¬ 
wards Philadelphia, boforo the Tories could as¬ 
semble in force again. 

Bettle, anxious about tho Bafety of Jenny 
•Bwnford and her parents, urged this course 
strongly. 

Barton, however, argued that being deprived 
of their leader, it was not likely that they 
would come to a head again in the neigh¬ 
borhood, particularly as they were necessarily 
ignorant o* the strength, or rAther tho weak¬ 
ness, of tho reinforcements which had come up 
so opportunely, and, it was most probable, had 
greatly overrated them; his plan, therefore 
was, to remain in the strong position they held 
for a few days, until the men and horaos were 
rested and refreshed. 

This happoned to bo precisely the conclusion 
to which Clayton had arrived, and he there¬ 
fore broke up the council by announcing this 
determination. 

This settled, his first movement was to order 
a detachment to Thomas Sanford’s house, to 
see if the spare horses had been driven off; for, 
it will be recollected, they had been compelled 
to leave them in the hurry of tho retreat on the 
previous looming. 

They found everything as they had left it, 
oven to the horses of the Tories they had 
routed on the evening of tho eleventh; leav¬ 
ing these and taking their own horses, they 
returned to the Rook, where, aftor feeding 
them, they addressed themselves to making a 
breakfast of the provisions which had been sent 
from the mill. 

When the raeal was finished, all hands were 
set to work throwing np a breastwork of earth 
and stones about fifty yards farther back, 
across tbo ridge, in order to allow more room. 
A number of saplings Were also out down with 
axes which had been brought from the house, 
out into lengths, sharpened and planted firmly 
along the top of the breastwork, forming a very 
complete oheveaax-de-friso. 

The post thus fortified, tho men spent the 
balance of the day in absolute rest, no work of 
any kind being done but the necessary gTOora- 
ing of tho horses, preparing the meals, and 
standing guard; tho last, Clayton never omit¬ 
ted, anywhere or under any ciroumstanocs, by 
day or by night. 

With these exceptions, however, tho men 
^dld ns best pleaaod them; and that which best 
■'pleased the most of them was to go to Bleep in 
the shadows of the rocks and trees, regardless 
of considerable firing, which appeared to come 
from the direction of tho “ Tnrk.” 

So the day passed. The demijohn was emp¬ 
tied, and a fearful inroad was made npon the 
provisions; for having nothing else to do, the 
men were nibbling nearly all the time they 
were awake. 

Towards evening, or rather as it began to 
grow dark, old Mac Allan oame to take his 
leave, saying he “reckoned he must sort o’ 
tlilnk o* travejdin’ homo, and seein 1 how tho 
women folks was a-gettin’ on, an’ what all that 

Aria’ had been about.” 

“Bni,” said Clayton, “thee don’t mean to 
go to-night, does thee ? Better wait ’till morn¬ 
ing. There may be some of the Tories prowl¬ 
ing about in the neighborhood yet.” 

“Well, s’posin’ ther’ is,” said the old man, 
“ I reckon I can see ’em as fur as they can see 
me, anyhow.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Clayton, but that won’t 
do much good, if a dozen or twenty of them 
should see thee at once.” 

“Bakes alive, Capt’n,” said the old man, 
“I’d be a mighty poor slfote, if I couldn’t 


dodge a dozen Tories in the dark. No fear o’ 
me, at all.” 

“I suppose, however,” continued Clayton, 
“ that thy sons will return with thoo, and will 
make a guard strong enough to protect thoo 
against any party thee’s likely to meet.” 

“ I s’pose thoy won’t do any Buoh thing, if 
you’ll let ’em stay,” said Mao Allan, very 
promptly; “I’ve jest boen talkin’ to ’em, an’ 
they’re all high up for a turn with tho troop. 
I reckon tho old woman an’ mo, with the gals, 
can take keer o’ the cabin.” 

“ I shall certainly bo very glad to have ton 
snob men in the troop as thy sons,” said Clay¬ 
ton, “but in tho present state of affairs, I 
think it would hardly be right to leave theo 
with so little defence.” 

“Hut, tut! don’t trouble yourself about 
that, Capt’n,” said the old man, “ if we’re onoe 
inside, with the door barred, there’s nothin* ’ll 
git through short of a cannon hall. No, no ! 
the boys is wanted more where they are than 
at home; bo good-night.” 

And without waiting for an answer, he 
strode down the ridge, with his rifle on his 
shoulder, and in a few moments was lost to 
sight in the woods. 

Tho men had built two or three fires, which 
with their fit ul glare upon the trees aud rooks 
; around, gave a wild, wiord look to the scene 
that would have delighted old Salvator Rosa, 
could he have seen it. They were gathered 
around them in groups, and Clayton rising 
from his seat, made his way tp tljat whioh 
contained the ton sons of long Johnny Mac 
Allan. 

Sitting down upon the grass among them, he 
said to the nearest, 

“Thy father tells me, you all wish tore- 
main with tho troop; you can all ride, of 
course.” 

“Oh, yos,” said tho other, “ we can all ride 
well enough, a-Btraddle on a horse’s baek; 
but we can’t ride on his flank, and under his 
belly, and out on his tail, or between his ears, 
liko these chaps here. We haln’t never larnt 
to do them things. I reckon we can do the 
best kind o’ flghtin’ afoot. Bnt if you want 
fellows that can put a man’s eye out as fur as 
they can see it, or hit a squtr’l on the jump 
with a single ball, we’ro the ones to do it.” 

“ You know tho country well ?” 

“Every tree, an’ fence, an’ path; every hill, 
an’ hollow, an’ spring, an’ run, for five miles 
’round.” 

“That will do; I want just such men ns 
you, for ontlyors; you can follow a trail ?” 

“Like fox hounds; anything like Injin fight- 
in’ we’re up to!” 

“ Very good; nbw, as you are the freshest of 
the party, I want you to scatter to-night, and 
try to strike tho trail of tho Tories we fought 
last night; bring me word of where they are 
and what they are doing; also, take your fa¬ 
ther’s house in your round, and see how they 
are getting along there. This is Seventh day ; 
at this time on Third day evening, I shall ex¬ 
pect to see you back; earlier, if you have any¬ 
thing important to toll.” 

“ Come, boys,” said the one to Whom Clay¬ 
ton had been talking, addressing his bro¬ 
thers, “ come along; we’s got some trail-work 
to do.” I 

The other nine young giants—tho yo^hgeet 
was a lad of not more than perhaps sixteen, 
but nearly as big os his brothers—arose from 
their seats around the firo, and, giving them¬ 
selves a hearty shake, “to settle their sup¬ 
per,” as oue of them remarked in an explana¬ 
tory way, and filing out one by one through 
a narrow opening whioh had been left on one 
side q { the breastwork, descended the Blope in 
the direction their father had taken, and disap¬ 
peared in the darkness. 

Those on the rook, in the meantime, wore 
ocoupyiDg themselves according to their re¬ 
spective humors aud tastes. Some were clean¬ 
ing their arms, some lying on the ground 
asleep, some sitting around a boulder, watch¬ 
ing two of their number who were engaged in 
a quiet game of cards by the light of the fire ; 
for though Clayton and his officers, with their 
Quakor principles, which, with tho exception 
of fighting, they firmly adhered to, disappro¬ 
ved of such amusements, thoy had too much 
sense to attempt enforcing them on their wild 
followers, beyond a striot and stem prohibi¬ 
tion of gambling. Any attempt at this was 
punished summarily and pitilessly; so nmoh 
so, that he had never had occasion to administer 
it but once. 

The game to-night had been going on for an 
hour or so, when ouo of the players threw 
down his cards with a look of disgust, ex¬ 
claiming, 

“There ! I’m tired of this; you’ve got all 
the luck to-night, Harry, and I won’t play any ] 
more; s’pose you sing us that song you made 
np t'other day, when we were down at Turkey 
Point.” 

“How will the Captain take it?” inquired 
Harry, a young follow of about twenty-two or 
three, apparently; rather more refined in his 
appearance than most of tho Be around him, 
and tho same who had accompanied young 
Woodward to give the signal of the approach 
of Bottle, “how will the Captain take it?— 
Maybe ho won’t fancy such vanities?” 

“ Oh, bother!” said the other, “ if lie’s not 
too much of a Quaker to split a redcoat’s head 
opeD, as I saw him do with a dragoon at Bran¬ 
dywine, I reckon he ain’t too much of one to 
stand a good song.” 

“ The song, Harry, the song I” eohoed those 
around who had beenwatohing the game; “let’s 
have the song.” 

“ Here goes, then,” said Harry, “ only you 
mustn’t laugh at it, if it don’t turn out as 
good as Jem seems to think it.” 

Bo saying, he broke forth in a olear, ringing 
tenor voice: 

Hark ! from a roused nation breaking, 

Like the roar of a hurricane awaking, 

The cry all the broad land shaking, 

Columbia shall be free! 

Up! you that lie there dreaming, 

The first rays of morn are streaming, 

Book from our foes arms gleaming, 

Tho foes of Liberty ! 

Arouse! 

For the cry all the land is shaking, 

Columbia shall bo free ! 

March on them, shonlder to shoulder, 

The Britons in slavery would hold her, 

But never chain shall enfold her, 


Her sons shall make her free! ' 

No Lion flag long shnll hover 
The beautiful green land over, 

But toil-hardened freemon who lovo her. 

Her masters soon shall be. 

Arouse! 

For tho cry all tho land is shaking, 

Columbia shall he freo! ' . 

Loudly thenl^ugles aro pealing, 

And morn’s faint light o’er us stealing, ' 

The stars on our flag is revealing, 

The stars of Liberty ! * 

Strike while that flag floats,o’er u.«, 

Strike till the foo flies before tis, > 

Shout till the sky rings in chorus, 

Our country shall be free! 

Hurrah! V 

Shout till the sky rings in ctiQvus, , 

Our country shnll be free ! 1 ^ - 

__ t \ ,■ .■■■' 

The song was sung to a wild, sllrjinff-air, to 
which, perhaps, more than to any merit iu tlxe 
words themselves, was owing the eptbapiastlo 
applause with which it was greeted. 

“Dandy Harry sings like a lark; don’t he, 
Frank ?” said one of those who were seated by 
another fire a few feet off. 

“H-m-m-p,” grunted Frank, “never hoard a 
lark sing such booktioDary words as them. 
Lookee here ! what’s tho use o’ squawkin up 
here liko a orow on top of a hiok’ry tree, to tell 
every body whoro we are.” 

“ Oh ! you be durued, you cussed old grow¬ 
ler ; what hurt could his fringin' do, that our 
fires hain’t done long ago. I don’t b’iioveyou 
kcer about hearin’ any musio but an owl’s or 
au Injin whoop. Harry's got a voice like a 
meadow-lark, or a nightingale. 

“Well, maybe he has,” said Frank, stretch¬ 
ing his arms above his head and y ft wiling fear¬ 
fully, “ maybe he has; I nevorheered a hight- 
what-ye-oall-’em; I’ v heered a nightriiawfe many 
a time, au’ it ain’t like that," ■ ■■* 1 

To tell the truth, Frank was wofijlly de¬ 
ficient in what is called musical “ea^”^and, 
had, in a high degree of perfection^ that so- 
palled “practical” turn of mind, thwdbnldsee | 
litile use or beauty* in anything that' 
he made to pay in some fashion or oQiqr. 

Harry Darlington, who had got Jtfp’ niok- 
narne of “Dandy” from a littlomordTasttflious- 
ness about his dress and equipments t.hau was 
altogether fashionable in the troop, nhd frixm a 
certain indefinable picturesqueness in his dress 
and manner which were natural to liim, and 
betrayed a pootic and artistic oharaotor of mind, 
which would have beon of more use to him, 
in some other situation than the present, was, 
nevertheless, ontirely wonting in tho most dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics of the animal whose 
name he bore; ho had not a partiole of its 
affectation, he had none of its dawdling indol¬ 
ence and indifference, but was as quick as a 
steel trap, always ready for action, and was one 
of the bravest, and, whero recklessness was of 
any use, one of the most reckless fighters in 
the troop. In porson though tall, he was 
slender almost to delicacy, with small hauds 
and feet; his hair was light and wavy, and his 
skin, in spite of the exposed life he was leading, 
was almost as fair, and his blue eyes, when in 
repose, as mild as a girl’s. He was tho only 
one of the whole troop whose appearance could 
be called effeminate, and yet,b.e w 113 Wb that 
none who knew him oared to ang«r t with¬ 
in that slendor frame were muscles li*} catgut, 
and beneath that mild, gehtle exterior, were 
hidden the fire aud resistless energy o&p steam 
engine. 

Ho waB good humored, however, aud merely 
laughed at Frank’s grumbling depreciation of 
his muaioal powers, which he had overheard. 

“Well,” said he, “ I’m about sleeky enough 
to turn in; pull the ourtains, will you, Jemmy, 
and tuck iu the sheets,” he added as he threw 
himself down upon the dew-laden gross, with 
his blanket rolled up for a pillow: “ oh, dear! 

I wonder what my fidgetty old aunty would 
say, if she could see me; the last thing sho 
said to me, was, * Now, Harry, whatever theo 
does, bo sure and always havo plenty of bed 
olothes, and mind, don’t let the night air blow 
on thoo.’ I’m afraid this mattress is a little 
damp, draw tho curtains, Jemmy, aud tuck me 
in,” 

The rest of the men soon followed Harry’s 
example, aud in a few minutes more all were 
asleop, in a silence whioh was broken only by 
the trumpeting of one or two inveterate snorers, 
the measured tramp of tli8 sentinels, and the 
occasional re&lless movements of spme of the 
horses. 

Just boforo dawn, Bettje was ^tattled from 
hi 3 sleep by a voice crying, ‘^William!' Wil¬ 
liam! save me.” The voice was Jenny San¬ 
ford’s ! He hoard it, aud recognized it as plainly 
and distinctly as he had ever heard it when 
talking to her, face to faoe, though now it was- 
full of the sharpness of agonized fear. 

Springing to his feet with a bound, he listen¬ 
ed with painful intensity for a repetition of the 
cry. But he heard it no*more ; and all 1 around 
was still except the slight sounds mentioned 
before. Gradually, as he looked around him, 
recovering his faculties which, except the single 
one of listening, had been, for the moment, set 
utterly adrift aud wool-gathering by his start¬ 
ling awakening, Bettle stood, with his heart 
beating violently from the sudden reaction of 
his exoitement. 

“I wonder if that i vas a dream,” he mutter¬ 
ed to himself, “it was fearfully like reality; 1 
oould have sworn that I heard her oall me; 
Sam Diller,” he added, stepping over to the 
gentry who was nearest him, “has anything 
been stirring ?” 

“Nothin’ at all, sir; hardlyia leaf turned, 
it’s been so still.” t 

“You haven’t heard anything, then ?” 

“No, sir; leastways, nothW but Jemmy 
WoodVt an’ Sanford’s Mike oVer there, tryin’ 
whioh can snore the loudest; "dlR you hear any¬ 
thing, sir?” * 

“No, I suppose not; it must have been a 
dream; I thought I heard a voloe in the woods 
below.” 

“Them dreams is queer things,” said tho 
sentry, pacing up and down his short beat, 
with Bettle, who was too thoroughly excited 
to go to go sleep again, pariing beBide him, 
“ queer things they are, au’ no mistake. I’ve 
had ’em of ail kinds ; knooks at my door and 
my name oalled, and never a mortal hand or 
voice to give knock or oall; I’ve been obased 
by Injins, au’ oould run 1 like a rabbit, ’til I 
come to one big buttonball tree—always the 
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same one—an* then it appeared like I oouldn’* 
lift my feet off the ground, an’ jist ns they was 
a-goln’ to skolp me I’d git awake; au* offon 
an’ offon I’ve found myself at a lmakin’ or 
'quiltin’ frolio or an’ apple parin’ bee, in a room 
fall o’ gals, with nothin’ on but my shirt, 
savin’ your presence, an’ my breeches a milo 
off at hum, an’ sioh a time as I—hark!” 

. fWe enough ! High and clear, piercing the 
calm morning air, this timo, with unmistake- 
able aud terrible distinctness, rang a woman’s 
voice from the woods at the foot of the ridgo 
shrieking for “Helpl Help! Helpl” 

“By the Lord Harry!” exclaimed Diller, 
throwing dowp his carbine and springing like 
a cat to the top of tho breastwork, “ that’s old 
Sanford's daughter; I know the voieo.” 

Bettle was beBide him in an instant, nnd 
again the cry came up. 

“Stand fast hero, Sam, while I rouso some 
of tho men,” said Bottle, hurriedly; and 
springing down again, ho darted to whoro 
Frank hod been lying, but found him already 
on his feet awakened by the voice. Frank’s 
faculties were always on the alert, and, no mat¬ 
ter how sudden or startling might be his 
arousing, he always knew oxactly whoro ho 
was, and what he was doing. lie had already 
rousod the men noaiest him, and was just say¬ 
ing to Clayton, who was also on his feet—“By 
the hokey, Capfc’n, that was Jenny Sanford aa 
sure as death I”—when Bettle rushed to the 
group, exclaiming, “Follow, quick! AU the 
boys you can gather, Frank!” and turning 
about, sprang towards the opening in tho 
breastwork, with Frank aud some half-dozen 
of tho men close behind him, and darted at 
full run down tho ridge in tho direction whence 
the alarm had come. The bustle hod awakened 
the rest of the men, who, comprehending that 
thoro had beon an alarm of some kind, but 
ignorant of what it was, were hurriedly at¬ 
tempting to get tlieir horses saddled, when the 
calm voice of Clayton, whoso coolness all the 
oxoitement had not disturbed, was heard. 

“Let the horses be; there's no time to get 
r them ready, John,” turning to the elder Ban- 
ford, “wo heard thy sister’s voice in the woods 
calling for help; Levi, take thy division; 
Wheeler, thine, aud follow; the rest Btand 
fast.” 

John Sanford ground something very much 
liko an oath between his teeth, Qaakor though 
he was, as Clayton spoke to him, and was out 
through the opening with Barton and his di¬ 
vision before tho wholo order had passod Clay- 
ton’a lips. Harry, the minstrel, and Mahlon 
Sanford had gone boforo, without waiting for 
auy orders, clearing the breastvrork, otakes 
and all, side by side, at a flying leap, like two 
panthers. 

“Sentries to your posts!” exclaimed Clay¬ 
ton, sharply, observing that they had forsaken 
th o m to crowd forward to the breastwork, ‘ * who 
ordered you to leave thorn? Diller, stay up 
where thee is, and keep eyes and oars open. 
Some of you go now and saddle tho horses 
and have thorn ready.” 

These orders having been promptly obeyed, 
Clayton sat calmly down-upon a stone to await 
the result. {to bk coxttndkd.) 
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inquired Bettle, 


CHAPTER XI. 

‘When the pursuers reaohed the bottom Of 
the elope, there was no appearance of those 
they were pm suing, and, to ordinary oyes, no 
trace of their passage. Here Frank’s early 
training in running by scent, as it were, came 
into play. The dawn had broken, and as the 
gray light stole over the sky, the group stood 
around Frank, who was orouched on one knee 
carefully examining the ground in the still im¬ 
perfect light. 

“I’ve got it, by thehokey l” stud he, rais¬ 
ing Iris head and looking a little in advance; 

* ‘ stand a way, you in front there, ’till I see how 
it loads oat.” 

The group separated, and Frank, rising toi 
his foot, ran his eye for a moment along the 
ground, and exclaimed, 

“ Yes, there it goes, as plain as a wagon 
roadaud then, taking the lead of the party, 
fell at onco into a long loping trot, dodging in 
and out among trees, around clumps of bushes, 
hla eyes mostly fixed upon the ground a Bhort 
distance i.u udvance, but losing no unusual ap¬ 
pearance among the bushes whioh grew thickly 
along the comae they were pursuing, never 
halting, ov hesitating for a moment, except, 
occasionally, at a remark from some one, 
loader than he thought prudent, when he 
would turn half around, put hia finger on his 
lip, shake hio fist at tho offender, and then 
resume his trot, with a speed whioh kept them 
busy to avoid falling behind. 

“How many of them are there, Frank?” 
said Fettle, who was pressing on beside him. 

“ Ten bosses ; one of ’ern’s lame.” 

“How do you know the number?” said 
Bettle. 

“Tracks; plenty o’ sign,” fla id Frank, la¬ 
conically, for he never wasted words or vouch¬ 
safed minute information when on a trail. 

“Any footmen ?” 

Frank shook his head impatiently, and the 
party moved on in silence for half an hour 
more, when he suddenly Btooped, ploked up 
something whioh lay on the ground, and stop¬ 
ped short, with his finger on his lip. 

“What is It?” inquired Barton, who hap¬ 
pened now to be nearest him. 


Frank handed him 
a woman’s slipper, 
simply saying, 

“Jenny’s; ’Bt; not 
a hundred yards off l” 

“Howdo you know 
that ?” exclaimed Bot¬ 
tle, who had seized 
the slipper unoeremo- 
nionsly. 

‘ ‘ Warm, ’ ’ Bald Frank; 

“put' your hand in¬ 
side ; not been off two 
minutes. She’s dropped 
it o’ purpose.” 

Bettle thrust his 
hand into the slipper, 
aud found that the 
keen guide was right, 
for tho warmth of the 
foot from whioh it h 
dropped or been pine 
ed, still lingered about 
it. 

“Weil, push on 
then,” said Bettle, im¬ 
patiently, “push on, 
and don’t give them 
time to get out of 
reaoh.” 

“Easy, Leftenant, 
easy,” said Frank, 
quietly, “if you want 
to git the gal agin, alive, 
they mustn’t see or 
hear us ’till we strike.” 

“What do you mean? 
anxiously. 

“Why, lookee here I if it’s any o’ Rawdon’a 
gang, an’ I’m afeard it is, they’re jest tho fel¬ 
lows to cut her throat or shoot her, sooner an’ 
let us git her, or be bothered with her in a 
race, if wo go at ’om hull-headed, and let ’em 
see us in time.” 

Bettle bit his lip ’till the blood came, for he 
was in a fever of excitement, but he saw the 
wisdom of Frauk’s advioe, and aoquiesoed at 
ppce. He explained it rapidly to Barton, and 
the whole party stood silent, awaiting the de¬ 
velopment of Frank’s plan. 

Tho latter continued, 

“Thore’s a farm-house about half a mile 
furder on, an old Tory’s, where I reckon 
they’ll halt an’ git breakfast, if they don’t 
hear us after ’em; that ’ll be tho time to light 
on ’em; I’ll go on now, an’ the rest o’ you 
keep about fifty yards behind, but don’t git 
out o’ sight; when I want you, I’ll beckon.” 

So saying, Frank resumed his maroh, but 
much more slowly and cautiously than before, 
the others following at the same pace at abont 
the distance he had named. 

Bettle, who had retained possession of tho 
shoe, which he would have considered it 
sacrilege to throw away, was a little embar¬ 
rassed to know what to do with it, but finally 
thrust it into his belt for temporary safe keep¬ 
ing- 

As yet none of the party had caught a glimpse 
of those they were pursuing, but simply fol¬ 
lowed on in a blind reliance on Frank’s judg¬ 
ment. In the course of ten or fifteen minutes 
after their last start, however, they saw him 
stop and beckon to them. 

When they reached the Bpot where he was 
standing, they found themselves near the edge 
of the wood, with a meadow in front of them, 
beyond which, at about a hundred yards dis¬ 
tance, stood the farm house of whioh Frank 
had spoken. In the yard stood ten horses, all 
of whose ridera except three, had dismounted; 
aud in these three, Bettle, Frank, and the two j 
brothers at onco recognized Jenny Sanford and j 
her father and mother. 

Some of the men about them appeared to be 
urging them to dismount, and one raised his 
hand and attempted to take Jenny’s for the 
purpose of assisting her. She shook her head 
and withdrew her hand out of his reaoh. 

Finally the party wont into the house lea¬ 
ving Jenny and her parents, with two men to 
guard them, having first taken the precau¬ 
tion of hobbling their horses so that they oould 
not run. 

Our party saw all these manoiuvrea, and pre¬ 
pared for work. Adjoining tho meadow and 
the woods, stretching past tho book of the 
house, and then sWceptng around it on the 
farther side close to the fenoes was a large 
cornfield. Into this Frank at once plunged and 
led his party rapidly towards the house. 

“If we only had a ooupl© of Johnny Mao 
Allan’s boys with their long rifles here,” mut¬ 
tered Frank, “wo could fix this off beautiful.” 
“How?” said Barton. 

“Pick off the guards while Wo got into the 
house; but our carbines can’t be trusted for 
such nloe work.” 

“We must secure the guards first,” said 
Barton. 

“Or the gal’s dead, an’ most likely the old 
folks, too,” said Frank; “I know the two 
sooundrels that’s atandin’ guard.” 

On the side of the houso next the woods was 
a kind of out-house, used as a shelter tot the 
pump, and as a summer kitchen ; next to 
this was the oom-orib, not exactly adjoining, | 
but with a spaoe of perhaps three feet between I 
it and the out-house. I 

When they reaohedrtho part of the oomfield J 
immediately behind this, Frank ordered a halt; j 
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the command of the expedition had been ta¬ 
citly allowed to him, or rather he had assumed 
it as a matter of course, as being the only man 
there who could oonduot it, and his orders were 
obeyed implioitly. 

“Fust an’ foremost,” said lie, “them two 

guards is got to be got out o’ the way afore we [ wb^frhey woro to do in the woods, when Frank 
can do anything else. Some two of us’must 
sneak on ’em, as Soon as the rost’s ready to sur¬ 
round the house. 

“I’ll be one of the two,” said Bettle. 

“And I’ll be t’other,” saW Mahlon Sant'ori!. 

“No* f^Melly’,”. said Frank, “’t’won’t d 6 
for you; you’re as apryAn’ lissome ns a young 
painter, but you lij^n’t got the gristle yet to 
handle a;f£fto\Fn an’ I want these two 


settled wffnthe knlfSur tom axe. Leftenant,” 
he added, turning to Bettle, “unless you’re 
determined, ybu’d better lot me take yd nr 
place ; you see these men have got to be killed 
out o’ hand; it won’t do to try any half an’ 
half doins; yon wouldn’t want to out a fel¬ 
low’s throat or split liis skull right alongside o’ 
her, would you?”, , . 

“ No, I would not,’ 1 said' Bettle; “ but why 
kill them at all?” ' ,u ' 

“Cause two of us couldn’t take ’em both 
at once; an’ if either 6f ’em gits time to 
shoot or strike, it ’ll hie right qt the gal or the 
old folks.” - 

“Why not shoot them from the cornfield on 
the other side ?” - 

“Too much risk; might miss; might hit 
the wrong person; might only wound ’em, an’ 
that ’ud spile v all; better lot Dandy Harry an’ 
me manage it,” said Frank, Arho, if he did not 
appreciate Harry’s inuslo, did fully appreciate, 
his uncommon strength and aotivity, as well 
as his reckless bravery. 

Bettle reluctantly acquiesced in this plan, 
and tho p.irty proceeded to put their design 
into execution. 

Frank arid Harry stole cautiously around 
through the corti, while the rest divided; some 
guarding tho back of the house, while the 
others passed quietly through the opening be¬ 
tween the corn-crib arid the out-honse, and re¬ 
mained just out of sight around the corner of 
the latter. 

Jenny and her parents were seated on their 
horses, looking eagerly aoross the meadow to- 1 
wards the woods from whioh they had recently 
emerged, and the two guards kept their eyes in 
the Bame direction. The Tories were at break¬ 
fast in the best parlor, whioh was on the oppo¬ 
site side of the house, opening upon a spaoe 
not more thpn a rod in width between it and 
the edge of the oornfleld where Wheeler and 
his men were,conoealed. 

“Tommy,” said ono of the guards, whining 
hia words with a Barcastio drawl through his 
nose, “Tomyay, does thee expect anybody to 
come aout the woods yonder to help thee aout 
the handB o* the Philistlans, Tommy ?” 

The old man made no answer, noniitiAJen¬ 
ny, to whomVthe other was addressing some 
ironical pleasantries of thesamekind. Neitherof 
them was aware of light steps stealing through 
the grass behind them, and they continued their 
brutal taunting; qp&t*he one who was speak¬ 
ing to Jenny growl^y bolder, and irritated by 
her silence, lips a vile and obscene 

jest when a bloW*t?om a tomahawk, oleaving 
through,i/ap ana skimi to tbe eyebrow, spoiled 
its point by interrupting its utterance at onoe 
an$ forever. At the same instant the other re¬ 
ceived a downward stab from Harry’s knife, 
which struck him at tho base of the nook just 
within the collar hone. Both men (ell in their 
traoks as if struck hy lightning. , 

Before thp prisoners had reco vered from (heir 
astonishment, throe rapid strokes of Frank’s 
knife had out the hobbles, the gate was open¬ 
ed, and he exclaimed, <J, Rlde now, ride fair 
your lives l Book across'the mpa4qw Inty the 
woods an 1 wait there.” 


Prompt, quick-witted, and possessed of that 
invaluable faculty of obeying an order in¬ 
stantly and without question or explanation, 
Jenny gave rein to her horse and flew 
through the gate in the direction indicated. 
Martha was less wise and begun to ask 

f. 

unceremoniously out short her queries by 
seizing her horse by the head, running him 
through tho gate, and starting him, by a 
i” . th 0 ribs, at full JBpeedAfter 
Jenny, who was flying across tho meitabw, 
with her father following close behind. 

The Tories, as I have said, wero at brejakfost 
in the best room on the opposite side of the 
house from whore these things occurred. 
The leader, who was in fact Rawdon’s lieute¬ 
nant, and a worthy sucoossor of that estimable 
Individual, while doing amplo justice to the 
good things that were bountifully supplied, 
kept his ears wide open; for, suspecting 
strongly that Clayton’s force was still on the 
Rock, he was far from feeling a comfortable 
degree of assurance that Jenny’s call for help 
as they passed it, would hot be answered yet. 

He was on the point of rising to order the 
prisoners to be brought Into the house, where 
theymight bo under his own eye, when his 
quick ear oaught the faint orash of Frank’s 
tomahawk, as ,ho struck down the guard. 
The next instant he heard hfs voioe, and the 
quiok patter of hoofs as - the horses galloped 
from the yard* 

“What the d—d!” he exclaimed, springing 
to his (eet, and-'sending his ^hair spinning 
through the piper screen that closed the fire¬ 
place, “ tbe prisoners are off, follow t” 

Ho .darted Into the next room towards the 
yard, but stopped when half way across it, for 
in the^bor stood Bettle and Barton, right in 
his path Sword in hand, and each of tho two 
windows was darkened by the figures of men 
with lovelled carbinoB. Behind the two offi¬ 
cers, in the outhouse, ho saw other armed men 
also. 

“Drop your swdfd,” said Barton; “your 
game is played out; you are prisoners.” 

The other Tories 5 had gathered Into the 
room by this time, however, and their leader, 
reoovering from his first surprise, shouted to 
them, “ Fire, men, fire! and sweep the win¬ 
dows!” and, drawing a pistol from his belt, 
•fired at the two'Who were’standing in the 
doorway. 

Bettle had sprung in front of his oomp&nion 
towards the 'fiery as the latter spoke, but 
gered back a Bteprif two, ft the report of the 
pistol. 

“Are you hit, Bettle?” said Barton, throw¬ 
ing his arm out to oatoh him, as the room 
filled with Bmoke from a dozen carbines fired 
through the windows. 

“Not hurt,” said Bettlo, reoovering his 
halauee,' and"touching the shoe at his waist, 
in the heel of’ whioh tho ball was-'half 
'buried, “ at them, boys t” and springing for- 
ward ajfAln, his sword orosArid with that of the 
Tory leader. 

The men poured in through the door and 
windows, receiving a hurried random fire from 
the enemy’s pistols, and then the small roonj 
was for a few momenta, a confused hurly 
burly of clinking sword blows and oraoking 
pistols, and clouds of smoke, thiok with the 
oaths and ourses of the Tories, for the Rangere 
fought as. they always did, with blenched 
teeth and in Bilenoo. 

It was getting too hot for the Tories, apd 
tbgy attempted to retreat^ through the room 
Ityqy bad just left, but to add their retreat pat 
off,by the j^^noriXof thol Rangers who had 
foioe^l their way inte*the 1lose from the back, 
and now held them covijed with their oar- 
bibee. . “ V f 

“ Don't thee think iW About tlotffd step f” 


said Wheeler mildly, 
as he seized the fore¬ 
most man by the collar, 
and held the point of 
his sword to his throat: 

“ If thee makes any re¬ 
sistance, I’m afraid I 
shall havo to constrain 
thee;” and, as he 
spoke, the Tory felt> a 
slight prioking pres¬ 
sure upon his throat, 
just upon the “Adam’s 
apple,” that admonish¬ 
ed him strongly of the 
folly of further re¬ 
sistance. 

“I surrender, on 
quarters and fair treat¬ 
ment,” said he, sul¬ 
lenly. 

“I reokon thee’ll 
just surrender,” said 
Wheeler in the same 
plaoidtone; “theeand 
all thy men can do it, | 
alive or dead, just as | 
you choose; but you’ll 
do it” 

All the combatants 
were by this time in 
the breakfast room, 
and Wheeler, who still 
kept his hold on hiB 
prisoner, spying Bar¬ 
ton, said: 

“This friend wants to make terms, Levi; 
time’s captain here; shall ho have them?” 

“Yes; Buoh terms as Captain Clayton 
chooses to give; are you the commander of 
tkisjgang of banditti?” said Barton address¬ 
ing the Tory. 

The fellow glared at him savagely for a mo¬ 
ment, and nodded. 

“ Do you surrender ? ” 

“Yes,” said the othef grinding Ids teeth; 
what’s the use of trying to fight with only 
three men against twenty ?” 

“Not wuoh,” said Barton, “you might 
have discovered that before; order your men 
to Jay down their arms.” 

This ende^the fight; the victory was won, 
it remained to see at what oost. 

Ah 1 that cost, that cost I It always comes 
in at a viotory, like the skeleton in the old 
Egyptian feasts. Man goeth not a warfare at 
his own oharges, but he pays heavy cliarges 
after tho Warfare, nevertheless. 

There, in the front room, beneath the win¬ 
dow through which ho had sprung, lay Mahlon 
Sanford, dead. 

Beside him lay a gigantio trooper, with the 
upper part of his face crushed out of all sem¬ 
blance to humanity, by a blow from a oarbine 
butt; and standing there, with one foot press¬ 
ing heavily upon tho broad chest, his arms 
folded, his brows drawn together, and hiB lips 
compressedvo a ghastly whiteness with tho in¬ 
tense agony of his grief, was John Sanford. 
His carbine with its blood-splashed butt, lay 
where it had fallen aoross the trooper’s thighs, 
unnotioed. The body of the Toiy leader (the 
one who had surrendered to Barton had as¬ 
sumed command on the death of his auperfqr) 
lay in the middle of the room where Bettlo 
had struck him down; tho mon were stand¬ 
ing around in mute sympathy, for Mahlon 
was a favorite with them all, but the brother 
saw nothing but the slight boyish form whioh 
lay motionless before him. ^t last Bettle, 
wishing to rouse him from his stupor, touch¬ 
ed hia arm and spoke to him, “John”—but 
his voioe faltered. 

The single word broke the spell, however, 
and Jqlm turning suddenly, seized Bottle’s 
hand with both his own and wringing it, ex- 
olaimed passionately, 

“Oh, Bettle, Bettle I how shall I tell this 
to mother ? The youngest, her pet, her dar¬ 
ling I How can I go and tell her he’s dead?” 
and tho strong man broke down utterly; and, 
burying his face in his hands, shook &U over 
with the oonvuls^e sobs that burst forth up- c 
controllably. 

Tears were triokling down the bronzed 
faces of the wild Rangers who were gathered 
around, over oheeks that had not been wet 
by tears for many a day. 

At last Harry went to John, and passing 
his arm across his shoulders, walked into 
the yard with him, saying in a low volqe, 
“Come, John, you’d better riot stay M^any 
longerU Leave Molly to ns; we’ll do rill that 
remains to be done for him.” 

“He must be brought with us 
John. 

“ Of course j, we'd better take him to the 
Rack for the present, and then we can deoide 
what shall be done,” said Harry. 

“ Wo must get book as soon as possible, 
for there’s no telling how many of the sooun-. 
in the neighborhood' have hoard tbe 
rig, and-h$lt there l” 

Tbe sudden exclamation, waa drawn from 
Harry by a glimpse of a aha^w. flitting across 
the spaoe between the oornfinb and ’the . .opt* 
house. Darting through ttyri pooeage be dove 
into tho cornfield, and disappeared for a mo/ 
meat: there was a sound oifveafiUQg am<m| 
the oorn, aud then Ha^ry re-appeared, drag¬ 
gingAfter him a stout boy who was hanging 


back, whimpering and protesting that he 
“ wan’t goln’ to do nothin'; he wan’t on’y 
jest goin’ to the spring-house.” 

“That’s right in the middle of tho meadow 
here,” interrupted Harry. “ Bonny, when you 
undertake to lie to an old bird like me, you 
ought to tell a straighter one; this one’s as 
crooked as the route you were taking to th o 
spring ; now, where are *.lie eoldiers you wero 
going to see?” 

The boy remained in sullen silence. 

“Ohl very well,” said r Harry, perceiving 
that the other Rangers were all in tho yard 
ready to move, four of them in the rear, 
bearing the body of Mahlon, whioh lay on a 
shutter they had lifted from the old-fashioned 
strap hingos which sustained it, a pillow under 
his head, and a clean white sheet laid care¬ 
fully over him ; “now, my son, you’re going 
with os; you’re going to havo the poet of 
honor in front, between me and this gentle¬ 
man,” pointing to Frank—“ and at the first 
sound you make above a whisper, the first 
sign you make with head or foot or hand, or 
tho first appearanoo of an attaok on ub, sign or 
no sign, you'll die in your tracks, whoover else 
escapes.” 

The boy, though not particularly sharp-wit- 
I ted, was brilliant enough to understand these 
practical remarks, and took his place submis¬ 
sively between Hany and Prank, and they 
moved silently and sadly aoross the meadow 
towards the woods, where they joined the 
Saufords. Thonce, towards tho Rook, with¬ 
out farther alarm or disturbance, Jonuy and 
her father riding on one side of the rode bier, 
aud Martha, with her other son at her bridle, 
on tho other. 

About half a mile from the Rock, the men iu 
advanoe stoppod, and Frank leaving his charge, 
on whose arm Hany instantly fastened a grip 
like a vice, whispered a moment to Barton, 
who nodded. 

“Is tho way dear from here to the Rock?” 
inquired Frank, returning to their involuntary 
guide; “ listen afore you answer. The refit are 
goin’ on; you're.-gpin*' to-.©toy-bore wltD me 
an’ Hany ’till we’re ready to move. Now, If 
anything goes wrong, by the hokey I you know' 
what you're got to look for.” 

The boy asseverated strongly that ho “ Bo 
derned if there was a Tory nearer ’n flvo miles 
off, as he know’d on.” 

r Frank nodded to Barton, who moved on with 
hip party* while he and H&nry ooolly seated 
themselves' on a log, with their prisoner be¬ 
tween them. ' N 

In the course of fifteen or twdnty minute 
more a long,- shrill whistle oiunii from th^ 
direction of the Roc[£. i v 

“There’s Bam Diilor,” said lfrirry, ‘“he h ca 
a pipe liko (on thousand plovers.” 

Vf'hey’rd there, all Safe, then*”,said Frank, 

“ now yon fbay go home; if yon see any of the 
Torie^, tell ’em we’ve -got fifty med .on the 
rook ready for ’em.” 1 i- V f ‘ 

After the boy hid gone, *fterry said to Frahty, 
“I supposed wo stopped hero to koep that 
young scoundrel from*‘seeing what force we., 
liad; what the deuce made you tell him ?” 
“Why, look©e;h|0tfe!” said Frank, “’cause 
' ? ' m^koiertein 

loh tne let¬ 
ter; ’cause if he tells Any of the Tories, 
thoy!ll make sure -1 was, an’ be afraid o’ git- 
tin* into satrap.” 

The tfro mop now went on to the Rock, 
where (hoy found, Inf. addition those who 
had gone on in advanoe, long Johnny Mao Allan, 
his wife and their three daughters. 

Tho women were sitting apart with the San- 
fordB, besido the body of Mahlon, while Mao 
Allan was talking earnestly to Clayton. 

Martha Sanford gave way to no noisy demon¬ 
strations of grief, but sat motionless, her 
hands crossed in her lap, her eyes fastened on 
her boy. 

Her husband sat near her, his features 
plothed with that rigid, .stony, almost fearful 
calmness which belongs to feelings forcibly 
and sternly kept down. 

* Jenny sat between, weeping silently but plen- 
tifally, the only one to whom the relief of toais 
had come. ^ 

“Oh! William, William,” said the mother, 
at last, as Bettle ^rew near witty John San¬ 
ford, “didn’t thee promise me my boy 
should not go to battle; how could thee lot 
tyim?” 

V It wasn’t WUltam’s faulty mother,” said 
tyor sob, gently; “ if he or any of us could 
'tyaV© atqpped hUn> wp woptyl; but he and one 
■pf ,thp rqen were out ahead of all the rest, as 
poqn. as wo heard Jenny call; and when we 
said. | ppfri)j,utyded the house, ho got Into another di¬ 
vision, and William and I both lost sight of 
htyn 'till it waa too late.” 

“I don’t understand it all, John; I only 
tyuow my boy is dead.” 

this moment, Clayton, having finished 
hia oonyersation with Mao Allan, approached 
^rtha, and taking her hand, said earnestly, 

, “We-all share thy grief, Martha; we all 
mourn for him, for be had endeared himself 
even to the wildest and roughest of the men; 
not ono of them but would have saved him rt 
the oost of his own life if it oould have been; 
but it was ordered otherwise, and we must only 
bew to the will of Him who holds all our lives 
In His band.” 

“I know we most, EUia, but, oh \ it’j JkAfy 


” wny, r brio, rmun., 

ho’s^jest about stiarp enough to mpl 
I Was a-lyin*, or 5f faV atyi’l, ao J n» rol 
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it’s Lard; to ioce him so suddenly, without 
any warning, and in such a way. But I will 
not grieve wickedly for him. The Lord gave 
him, and He hath taken him in His own good 
time and in Ills own way. I will not question 
Kis providence." 

Clayton Jed her gently away, followed by 
Jenny, who clung with both hands to Bottle’s 
arm, sobbing oonvulBively, while Mts. Mac 
-Allan and her daughters prepared the body for 
burial, which it was necessary should take 
place as soon wj possible, it being uncertain at 
what moment they might be attacked or be 
obliged to forsake the Rock; though Clayton 
intended to hold it, if possible, until all his 
scouts had come in. 

Ho had explained the necessity for this ap¬ 
parently hurried burial to the family, and they 
made no objection. 

In the oonyae of an hour, Mac Allan stopped 
quietly up to Clayton, and informed him that 
they were ready. 

They stood around the shallow grave beside 
which the boy lay, still upon the shutter, with 
the sheet wrapped around him, the troopers 
with heads uncovered and arms reversed, and 
the stricken family looking sadly at the last 
they would see on earth of him they all loved 
so well. 

He was lowered on the shutter as he lay, 
his lace covered with a fold of the sheet, some i 
thick branches were laid carefully above him 
to prevent tin- oarth from touching him when 
the grave should bo tilled, and they turned 
away again, in a silence broken only by the 
voice of Mike which rose and fell in the Irish 
“ keen" for the dead, with a cadence inex¬ 
pressibly wild and monrnful. 

CHAPTER XII. 

On Friday night, when the Tories retreated, 
beaten from the Rook, they scattered at first, 
in a panic at the loss of their leader. Gradu¬ 
ally, however, dropping in, sometimes one at 
a time, sometimes two or three together, about 
a hundred of them were assembled in a wild 
secluded spot beside the creek, which had been 
previously used as a place of rendezvous after 
their forays. 

They brought no plunder with them this 
time, however; only chafed tempore, which 
found vent in a good deal of crimination and 
recrimination as to their defeat. This brought 
on a hot discussion as to the strength of the 
reinforcement which had come up so oppor¬ 
tunely. Rome averred that they had counted 
a hundred, some fifty, some twenty; some said 
they were regulars, some that they were rifle¬ 
men, some that they were both, and one fellow, 
besides, swore a huge oath that he had seen 
two six pounders grinning over the broast- 
work. 

“Yoou be blamed,” drawled a sharp nasal 
voice from the foot of a tree a few feet oft', where 
its owner, who had, until now, taken no part 
in the conversation, sat leaning against the 
trunk, engaged in whittling a stiok which he 
bad out from a bush near him for that especial 
purpose; “ there wan’t nao six paounders, nor 
nao other kind o’ paounders, ’cept them on two 
legs, an’ the cussed, rampin’ houses ’at paound- 
ed ns daown the bank.” 

11 Wall naow, I reckon not,” said the other, 
mimicking him, “you hadn’t maoh chance o’ 
seel a* what there was, the way them long legs 
o’ yonrn carried your ugly mug out o’ the 
way, when them big teeth an’ thrashin’ hoofs 
come tear la’ in among ns.” 

“Yaas,” F.aid the other, coolly, “I beat ye, 
didn’t I ? I hoem them little pins o’ yonrn a’ 
pittipattin’ consider’ble quiok arter I passed 
yon, but they were too short to keep up. 
Naow, I’ll toll you what; there wan’t no reg- 
lars, but there was riflemen, an* mighty good 
shots too; an* what’s more, I know who they 
were.” 

“Who were they ?” inquired the leader. 
“Long Johnny Mao Allan an’ his ten double 
fisted sons; an* naow, I’ve got a plan; there 
ain’t nobody but the women folks about the 
old fellow’s haouse ; let’s go an’ burn it to pay 
him for meddlin’ with our business.” 

This proposition was agreed to, unani¬ 
mously: and, just before daybreak, under the 
guidance of .the Yankee, they reached the 
place. 

The inmates of the house were aroused by 
the furious barking of the dogs in the yard, 
and Keziah, peeping out through ope of the 
loop holes, saw it full of the Tories. 

“Up, gala, up an’ take fo the loop holes, 
with the rifles,” said she; “here’s a purty 
kittle o’ fish; if there's one Tory, thore’s a 
hundred in the yard; Hannah, you take tother 
loop hole in front, here; Jemima an’ ’Rushy, 
you take the back ones, an’ I reckon we'll give 
’em some trouble yit, afore they git in.” 

The girls eaoh seized a rifle, four of which, 
with powder horn and bullet pouch for eaoh, 
all well filled, hung upon their sevoral hooks 
around vhc lower room to which all had de¬ 
scended. 

Briefly telling Jenny and hor parents to 
place themselves in the corner of the room, 
out of the line of fire from without, the stout 
hearted woman thrust the muzzle of her rifle 
through the opening at which she had station¬ 
ed herself, and coolly awaited the summons. 

“ Open the door, in the King’s name,” said 
a voice from without. 

The only answer was the click of her rifle, 
as she cocked it. 

“Aha,” said the leader, whose quiok ear 
had caught the Bound, “that’s the answer, is 
it? Surround the house.” 

It will bo remembered that there was a con¬ 
siderable Ixxly of footmen attached to the party. 
These immediately divided, about half of them 
going around to the rear of the house ; while 
those who were on horseback dismounted, 
and, leading their horses a little back, tied 
them among the trees, and then returned. 

Thu loader again ordered the door to be 
opened; but no answer being received, they 
proceeded to force it. Their plan for doing 
this wao oxtremely simple; they prooureA 
axes from an outhouse where some had been 
carelessly left in the hurried departure of the 
men, cut down a stout sapling, and raising it in 
their hands, prepared to make a rush with it 
at the door. 

Efi?aa1i had been watohing their manoeuvres, 
and ae the men poised the sapling in their 
hands, exclaimed to her daughter, who was 
£Uadding ihe tfoot, with bur, 


“Now, Hannah, as soon’s they g& in a run 
with that pole, I’ll give the word, an’ do you 
ptok off the foremost on your side.”. 

Hannah nodded. 

After “hofting” the sapling once or twice, 
the twenty men who hold it, started for the 
door at a run. If they had reached it, the 
door must have gone down, strong as it was. 
But in the midst of their rush, came, almost 
as one, the sharp oraok of two rifles, one from 
each side the door, and the two foremoBt men 
fell. The sudden loss of support for the for¬ 
ward end of the battering-ram, aa it might bo 
oalled, thus unexpootedly throwing the addi¬ 
tional weight and leverage upon those who 
wore next in the rear, caused it to sway down¬ 
wards, striking the ground, jerking it out of 
their hands by the sudden check, and bring¬ 
ing it to the earth with a orash, and the whole 
party down with it, each, man tripping up the 
one behind him. 

“Pick yourselves up and try it agin, ye 
vitlainB,” said Keziah, priming her rifle which 
she had reloaded; “ try it agin, If ye want to 
loao more o’ your men; if you don’t, clear out 
and leave us alone l We’ve shed blood enough 
for ono day.” 

She was answered by a volley from the 
muskets in front, the balls from which pat¬ 
tered into the logs around the loophole, and 
one, better aimed than the rest, passed 
through it, carrying away her cap and comb, 
and burying itself in the opposite side about a 
foot above ’Rushy’s head. Keziah only shook 
her erav locks and laughed. 

Hannah’s rifle oraoked again, but missed; 
the Tories being so enveloped in the smoke 
from the muskets, that it was impossible to 
see any form distinctly. 

The fallen men, excepting the two who had 
been shot and were lying beneath the pole, : 
had by this time regained their feet, and the j 
whole party, in obedience to their leader’s 
command, retreated from the yard to the trees 
beyond, among which they sheltered them¬ 
selves from the murderous rifles. 

Keziah heard at this moment, a heavy creak¬ 
ing. and rattling, of wheels, at the back of the 
house, and at the same instant both of her 
daughters who were stationed at that side 
called to her in a low voice—“ Mother, mother, 
come hero, quick I” 

“What’s the matter?” said she hurrying 
over, leaving her rifle, however, poking its 
muzzle out through its loop-hole, “ wliat is it, 
’Rushy ?” 

“Why, they’ve got the big wagon across 
the fence, an’ they’re loaden it with dry 
brush; shall I shoot?” said ’Rushy, eagerly. 

“Mysouldsl” said Keziah, in dismay, “if 
they hain’t a-goin to try find burn us up; 
keop a sharp look out gals, an* pop over 
every one you kin draw a bead on; we must 
never let ’em git that wagon up to the house 
or we’re gone I Oh f if the old man an’ the 
boys was only here.” 

“There’s one, mother, with a big bundle 
afore him, right in range,” said Jemina; 
shall I shoot? I can’t see his head.” 

“Fire at his waistband,” said the old 
woman, stonily; “ don’t miss him.” 

“Miss him!” said the girl, cocking her 
rifle and setting the hair trigger. The report 
followed her words, and the man fell; another 
sprang' forward to seize the bundle, but 
Keziah, snatching the rifle from ’Rushy’s 
hands, darted to the other loop-hole, thrust 
Jemina away, and oalled through it. “Drop 
that, or you're a dead man,” r* 

The fellow looked up. 

“Drop it I say and go back, or I'll send 
you after the dog that brought it.” 

The old woman’s temper was now fairly up, 
and she spoke Bharply and sternly, without 
any more saving olauses about her unwilling¬ 
ness to shed blood, for tho danger was of a 
character that admitted no hesitation. 

A momentary pause of irresolution on the 
part of the Tory, was brought to an end spee¬ 
dily by the crack of Jemina’s rifle which 
’Rnsliy had seized and reloaded, and the sight 
of another of his comrades who was advancing 
with an armful of brushwood, reeling back, 
with a ball through his shouldor. Suddenly 
snatching up the fallen armful which lay at 
his feet, ho made an ineffectual attempt to 
fling it on the wagon; and then dropping on the 
ground, rolled rapidly over and over ’till he 
got behind tlie latter, his Budden omotion just 
saving him from the ball which the exaspe¬ 
rated Keziah sent after him. 

While this was going on in the rear of the 
house, those in front had not been idle. 
Screened by tlie trees, they had wasted an 
immense deal of powder and lead in firing 
with muskets at slits in the wall, which it 
would have required rifles, and hands that 
knew how to use them, to hit with any cer¬ 
tainty at the distance at which they were 
firing. A constant file was also kept up by 
the muskets in the rear from behind the 
wagon; hut with no effect either from front 
or rear, beyond pitting the solid logs of whioh 
the honse was built with bullet holes, and 
gradually filling the air around the house with 
a thick cloud of smoke. 

It was a still sultry morning; the precursor 
of one of those relaxing, Bweltering Septem¬ 
ber days, when not a breath of air 3tirs, and 
everything in nature seems asleep, but the heat 
and the flies; and even the latter qpe too lazy 
to let go where they begin to bite; merely 
sidling off at each brush of the hand, and im¬ 
mediately dropping baok to their place, and 
renewing their stinging attentions. 

In consequence of the dead stillness, the 
smoke, as I have said, hung thick and low 
around the house; and Keziah perceived, with 
an une&shaess she did not express, that if It 
became much more dense, it would not be diffi¬ 
cult for some of the Tories to approaoh the* 
house unperceived. They oould only tell 
where they were now by the flash of their guns 
and pistols; for tho leader, peroelving tho ad¬ 
vantage the smoke was giving him, quite as 
promptly as Keziah had done, ordered his 
horsemen to keep up a fire with their pistols, 
in order to increase it. 

There was little fear of the Tories getting in¬ 
to the house by any means at their oommand, 
if they oould be prevented from firing the 
brush in the wagon, and running it up against 
the house* Should they succeed in that, its 
destruction was Inevitable, for, built entirely 
of wood as it was, and very old, it would burn 
like tinder* 


It had not been erected by Mao Allan, who 
had fonnd it deserted and foiling to deoay 
when he took possession of it. From its 
strength, and arrangements for defence, it had, 
apparently berm built by some earlier settler, 
who had less faith in the paoiflo disposition Ue 
the Indians 1 around than they deserved; foil 
in addition to the solid thickness of the walls, 
the small windows and the loop-holes for firing] 
through, Mao Allan found in the cellar, the 
sidoB of whioh were rudely lined with rough 
slabs, one slab whioh appeared to be loose. 
Tryiug it, he found it was movable ; and push¬ 
ing it aside, discovered a small opening out in 
the earth, wide enough to admit his broad 
shoulders with tolerable ease. Following this, 
he found that it led, by a series of roughly out 
steps, to the well, descending to a point not/ 
far from the water’s edge. Leading off to the left 
was a natural opening, formed by a rift in the 
stratum of rock whioh lay beneafh-Vhe surfao^ 
of the ground. Making his way through this; 
though it was much enoumhered with rubbish, 
he proceeded by a very orooked route until he 
reached a point where it enlarged into a rug¬ 
ged cave, with a floor whioh had evidently 
been cleared and levelled to some extent by 
human hands. It was about eight feet high in 
the highest part, and was large enough to 
allow some fifteen or twenty people to be seat¬ 
ed comfortably. 

It had evidently been used, for tho sides 
and roof were blade with Bmoke and soot, and ! 
at one side were a few stones, piled up so as 
to form a rude fireplace, in which was lying-] 
an old iron pot. Satisfied that the fireplace 
could not have been used without som^ way 
for the smoke to escape, he searched around 
tho walls more narrowly by the aid of the 
oandlo with which he had provided himself, 
and discovered a pile of decaying logs and 
brushwood, whioh had apparently been thrown 
oarelessly against the wall, to get them out of 
tho way; removing these, he found that they 
covered another opening beneath a shelving 
rook, high enough to allow him to pass through 
on his hands and knees. 

Following this for about a rod, he omefged 
beneath a mass of overhanging bushefc which* 
entirely conoealed the opening from without^] 
upon the side of the hill upon which the honse 
was built, about a quarter of a mile distant 
from it. 

The war had begun at the time Mao Allan 
took possession of the house, and it struck him 
very forcibly, that it would do no harm to have 
such a place of retreat ready in case of emer¬ 
gency, though he certainly had not much ap¬ 
prehension of over being compelled to use it; 
so be cleared away the rubbish, to the great 
improvement of the passage leading to the 
cave, and Keziah and her daughters gave two 
or three days hard labor to clearing off tlio soot 
and smoke from the walls of the oave itself, 
and then whitewashed it all over! Thus trans¬ 
forming a gloomy dungeon into auito a dieer- 
ful looking cell, considering. It had remained 

t 'u this state, undergoing an occasional renova- 
ion with the whitewash brush, ever sinoe. 

The well, from whioh the passage led, was 
about a rod from the house, direotly between it 
and the wagon behind which a number of the 
enemy were lying, effectually concealed from 
View by it and the thiok smoke in whioh>itj 
was enveloped. * ' 

Keziab’s thoughts were now ocoupied with 
the means of procuring water, in oaae the 
wagon should be fired and brought up to the 
house. 

There was, manifestly, no possibility of doing 
it above ground, for the well was direotly in 
the lino of fire from the wagon. It must be 
brought, If at all, from below. 

“Thomas,” said Keziah, approaching the 
Sanfords, “will you take my rifle and watch. 
at the loop hole, while me an’ ’Rushy goes 
down to the well after water ? We must have 
some, an’ that soon.” 

Thomas Sanford was placed in a oruel strait. 
On the one side were his lifelong Quaker prin¬ 
ciples forbidding him to fight or resist. On the 
other was the consciousness that a family of 
women, on whom his own had no claim what¬ 
ever, except that whioh every human being has 
upon eveiy other for assistance in time of need, 
had been fighting for him and his, and were 
now exposed to imminent danger, arising sole¬ 
ly from attempting to proteot him. ^The very 
service he was now asked to render had>grown 
legitimately out of the danger to Wtych they] 
were exposed. Besides, Quaker though he] 
was, he had, all alODg, an uneasy feeling thatf? 
he was allowing Keziah to do work, whioh, if 
must be done at all, belonged properly to him,1 
and not to a woman. J 

He looked inquiringly at his wife as these 
thoughts struck him. 

“I oan’t advise, Thomas,” said she ; “ thee, 
must act as thee feels free to do.” 

“Surely it don’t seem right,” said he, “that 
these friends, women, too, should bear all the 
burden of the danger we have brought on 
them, and I, the only man here, refuse to help 
when asked. It don’t seem right. I won’t,” , 
So saying, Thomas took the rifle from the 
hands of Keziah and stationed himself at the 
loop hole she had quitted. 

The latter then turned to Jenny and asked 
her if sh? thought she could take ’Rushy’s 
place for a little while. 

Jenny shook he* head with a melancholy 
smile. 

“I’d be of no use there,” said she;' “I 
never fired a gun in my life, and don’t know 
how either to aim or load it. But I oandobet-, 
ter than that. Ho thee take ’Rushy’s place,* 
and let her and me briog the water, I’ve, hafll 
some practice in that,” she afldedj.smiling! 
again faintly*; I 

“To be sure,” exolaimed Keziah; J 'what &uj 
old goose I am to t hink nobody can* work but 
me. Now, down oellar with ye, an’ pass up| 
water as fast as ye can, an’ I’ll get the tubej 
ready.” ! 

Tho two girls descended to the well by the 
passage before spoken of, and for the next half 
hour were busily engaged in passing up 
water,'until four tubs, all the house could 
boast, were filled. Only one of these was in 
the .lower room, the other three having been 
taken up stairs and filled there, to be ready 
when the roof should take fire, there being no 
doubt that it would bo the first thing to go. 

The firing from the outside was kept up 
moderately, the Bmoke still hanging low and! 
thiok, while for sometime] no shot had beeoi I 
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fired from within. Just as ’Rushy oame up, 
howover, with the last buoket of water, an 
exclamation of surprise was heard from Jemi- 
ha, followed instantly by the oraok of her 
rifle, and the exclamation, “ misBed him; con- 
barn it all.” 

“Missed Who, Jemima?” said her mother, 
“ who did you shoot at ?” 

“ Yankee Nat, that used to live here,” said 
the girl, speaking low between her olenohed 
teeth, and busily reloading her rifle ; “if he 
Bhows that long nose of his’n in range agin, 
I reokon he won’t git away with it.” 

The girl’s faoo, whioh had more pretensions 
to good looks than that of either of her sis¬ 
ters, was as pale as death, bnt not with fear, 
gM was very evident from tho dilating oyes 
Which were fairly blazing, and thq rigid lips 
Slrhiob Were drawn tightly across tho olenohed 
jeeth. Indeed Nat, for it was the fellow who 
hpfl suggested the plan of attacking the 
tljouse, owed his life to the trombling of Je¬ 
mima’s hand, caused by the sudden over¬ 
powering rush of anger which tho sight off 
him had produced. 

“Yankee Nat,” said Keziah; “is that 
sneakin’, treaoherous varmint among ’em? 
Keep a sharp look out for him, gals, and don’t 
let him git away, if you oan see him. We’ve 
got an account to settle with him.” 

“What lias he done?” inquired Martha, 
who, as well as her husband and Jenny, had 
observed tho sudden emotion of Jemima, and 
flid not understand it. “ What’s the matter ?’ ’ 

“Matter enough,” said Keziah bitterly, 
“he said things to Jemima When he was here, 
av, an’—well, no matter; if he had been about 
the place when the old man an’ the boys 
come home that afternoon, he’d ha’ behaved 
himself forever afterwards.” 

(to dr continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

It hart net beennoocosnary for Thomas San¬ 
ford to discharge his rifle at all, and he very 
willingly roturned it to ’Rushy, who took her 
place at the loop-hole, eagerly but unsuccess¬ 
fully looking out for Nat. 

Tho enemy having now pilod a large quan¬ 
tity of brushwood upon the wagon, succeeded 
in running it up to the house under oover of 
the smoke, and placing it sideways against 
tho wall. In this position, and reaching up to 
the second story windows, it obstructed the 
loop-holes effectually, and of course put an 
end to the danger frbm the rifles on that side. 

It was not many minutes before those within 
heard the craokling of fire in the wagon, and 
perceived the smell of burning wood which 
stole, with the pungent smoko, through the 
openings. 

Leaving the girls to defend the front against 
attack on that Bide, Keziah and Thomas San¬ 
ford went up stairs to be ready to fight the 
fire. They did not have to wait long; for the 
dry, light brushwood burned almost like straw, 
and in a few moments light blue jets of flame 
came shooting up through the mass, darting 
forth and back like the forked tongues of ser¬ 
pents. Here and there a bunch of dead leaves 
would kindle, as one of these sharp tongues 
shot through it, blaze up into a yellow flame, 
and then die out. 

Faster and faster came the jets, turning from 
blue to yellow, and then deepening to red, 
shooting higher and higher, ourling and sway- 
iDg back and forth with an angry crackle and 
roar, lapping the side3 of the house and the 
dry eaves greedily. Keziah and her companion 
hart not been idle, but from the first appear¬ 
ance of the flames, had been dashing buckets 
of water upon them, assisted by Martha and 
Jenny, who hart been called up by Thomas. 

The occasional crack of a rifle from the room 
below, showed that the girls were on the 
alert, to prevent the door from being forced, 
some demonstrations of wbiob bad been made, 
at the expense of two or three more of the be¬ 
siegers* lives. 

Still the fearless woman above, with her 
companions, battled Btnbbornly with the in¬ 
creasing fire, t'll the flakes from the kindling 
roof began to fall within, and the room was 
so fnli of smoke that they oould hardly 
breathe. 

They then retreated to the room below, and 
Keziah, briefly telling Thomas and his compa¬ 
nions to follow, descended rapidly to the oel- 
lar, and leading the way to tho passage which 
turned off to the left, directed them to follow 
it to the cave, and there wait till she and her 
daughters should join them. 

There was no time for parley, and they set 
ont at oiuhj. 

Kenah hastened baok to the room where her 
daughters were still watching at the loop-holes, 
and, bidding them oolieoi what food and olothes 
they could, not forgettlog a bag of Spanish 
dollars which her husband kept stored for 
emergencies, prepared to follow the Sanfords, 
leaving the boose to its fa’e. 

Tho wnele roof was by this time on fire, and 
the Rp&rk-.t were beginning to fall thickly into 
the room through the stairway. The firing 
from the outside had ceased,, while ihe be¬ 
siegers watched the progress of the flamt-e, and 
the inmale* of the h° n6 « were about to de¬ 
scend to the ce Jar, wbeu they heard the heavy 
tramp of a column of soldiers, and the sharp, 
stem orders. 


“ Run that wagon 
from the house I seize 
the tongue and away 
with it to the fence 1 
Quick, you ruffians I 
By my life, if it stands 
there one moment 
longer, I’ll have the 
ringleader tossed iito 
it to try how he likts 
his handiwork! • Away 
with itt” 

There was no doubt 
that the speaker meant 
to be obeyed, and half- 
a-dozen of the Tories 
sprang to the tongue, 
and ran the wagon, 
with its burning load, 
as far from the house 
as possible. 

“Now, who’s in the 
house?” said the voice, 

Eharply. 

“Don’tknow,” was 
the answer; “’ceptoie 
old woman an’ some 
blasted good rifles 
that’s knocked over six 
or eight of ns.” 

“Women!” exclaim¬ 
ed the other, darting 
around to the front of 
the house. 

As he readied the 
door, it was opened from 

within, and Keziah Btood before him, her gray 
locks hanging in disorder, ps they had fallen 
when her comb was shot away, about her 
smoke grimed face, and her three daughters, 
each with her rifle In her hand, standing im-? 
mediately behind her. 

“If yon are an English officer, and a man, 
we olaim your protection agin that gang of 
oowardly wolves,” said she. 

“You shall have it, madam; you shall 
have it,” said he; “ I’m sorry I wasn’t able to 
afford it earlier; I’m afraid thero’s no hope of 
saving the house.” 

“None.” said Keziah: “let it burn.” 

“ Are there no men in the house ?” inquired 
the*officer, in surprise, as he looked from the 
grim figure of Keziah to her daughters and back 
again, “ are you all the force here?” 

“Yea,” said Keziah, “one old woman an’ 
three gals, with a rifle apiece, is what’s kep* a 
hundred Tories off, sin’ sun up, an’ would ha’ 
kep’ ’em off ’till sun down, if they hadn’t ha’ 
managed to git the old wagon up to the house, 
an’ set it afire.” 

“Four women holding a log house for hours 
against a hundrod men; if all your country¬ 
men had your courage and determination, we 
should have been driven from the country 
long ago,” said the officer; “as for you, you 
cowardly hounds, that attack women twerry- 
five to one,” ho added, turning to the Tories, 
“you havo been doing brigands’ work, and 
you shall have brigands’ pay; lay down your 
arms.” 

“D—d if we do,” said one, who appeared 
to have some command, though he was evi¬ 
dently not the Captain, “who the d—1 are you 
that undertakes to order his Majesty’s soldiers 
to lay down their arms ?” 

“Your superior officer, sir,” said the young 
Captain, “and one who means to be obeyed; 
‘soldiers’ !’* he added, with his lip ourling, “ a 
gang of lawless ruffians rather, that disgrace any 
cause they fight for. We’ll see what General 
Howe thinks of BUoh soldiers. Deliver your 
Bword to the Sergeant; you and your men are 
under arrest.” 

The whole house was now on fire, burning 
furiously; and all present had moved some 
distanoe away, to avoid the hoat, which was 
intense. 

The temporary leader of the Tories sullenly 
| offered hiB sword to the Captain, for he saw 
that hiB force was greatly outnumbered; the 
latter, however, turned his baok upon him, 
.motioning the Sergeant to take it. 

“And now, madam,” said he, turning to j 
Keziah, “you have been deprived of a home 1 
by these Booundrels; is there any place where 
you can Btay, with your family, for the pre¬ 
sent ? We will escort you safely to any place 
you wish.” 

“Thankee, ” said she; “ but there’s a neigh¬ 
bor’s house not far off, where we oan stay ’till 
Buoh time as my old man an’ the boys oan 
knook up a shanty.” 

“You have a husband, then?” 

“Yes, an* ten boysthe Captain involun¬ 
tarily raised his eyebrows slightly, but Keziah 
went on without notioingit; “if they’d been 
at home, we’d ha’ dmv’ off all these scum 
long ago.” 

“ Where are your bo us ?” inquired the offioer. 
“ In the American army ? M 
Keziah hesitated. 

“ Don’t tell me, if you had rather not,” said 
he; “I only wish, however, to befriend them, 
should it ever be in my power.” 

“ Well,” said Keziah, “they’re not exactly 
in the army; they’re with Clayton’s Rangers 
now.” 

“ Ciayton’s Rangers 1” said the oflioer; “I 
ought to know them; isn’t the first lieutenant 
a gentleman named Barton ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Keziah; “I never 
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soon any of ’em ’till yesterday, 
officer’s name was Battle.” 

“The Bame; he was another Lieutenant; I 
don’t want to know where they are,” lie added, 
in a low voice; “ but if you know, I think, in 
the unsettled state of the country, you had 
better get yourself and your daughters under 
the protection of the troop as soon a!i possible. 
Should you see Lieutenant Barton, tell him 
that Captain Gardner desired to be romemberod- 
to him and tho other officers.” 

The soldiers now prepared for depaiture with 
their prisoners, Keziah declining any escort, 
saying, “ they could git along without any 
trouble, if ho would only drive them wolves 
away.” 

Captain Gardner, after repeating liis offer 
of an esoort, whioh Keziah again deolined, bade 
them good-bye kindly, and his men, with the 
disarmed Tories in front of them, filed away 
through the woods, and wore Boon out of sight. 

As soon as the coast was clear, Keziah and 
her daughters hurried to where the oave open¬ 
ed on the hill-side. 

“Somebody’s been through these trashes,” 
said Hannah, pointing to some twigs whioh 
were broken off, and at tho leaves whioh were 
turned in some disorder, and stripped off. 

“ I hope they hain’t been so foolish as to 
come out by themselves,” said Keziah. 

Stooping down to the mouth of the oave, she 
called, but no answer was returned. 

A sudden exclamation from Jemima brought 
Keziah away from the oave to the foot of the 
hill. 

“Soe here, mother,” said the girl; “here’s 
horse tracks ; what’s that mean.” 

“ Horse tracks I” said Keziah ; “ then there’s 
been treachery somewhere, and they’re oarried 
off, sure. Nobody’d be likely to bring horses 
here for anything else.” 

“I’ll soon see,” said Rushy, coolly, 
“ whether they’re in the oave or not.” 

“ And the fearless girl, armed with her rifle, 
from whioh she had never parted, walked to 
the entrance, orouohed upon her hands and 
knees, and disappeared beneath the bushes 
and the shelving rook. 

The others followed her at once, with their 
rifleB, partly from curiosity, and partly to assist 
her in case there should be any danger. 

They soon readied the interior of the oave, 
hut it was empty. They proceeded along the 
passage tg the well, found the opening into the 
oellar blocked up with fallen timbers from the 
house, whioh was now a heap of smouldering 
ruins, still finding no traoe of the objeot of 
their Bearoh. 

Turning on their steps they retraced their 
way towards tho oave. When about fifty 
yards distant, Keziah, who was in advance, 
suddenly stopped, saying, 

“HarkI what’s that?” 

All stopped, listened, and heard unmis¬ 
takably the sound of an axe, falling slowly in 
heavy blows, apparently proceeding from the 
oave. 

Beckoning her daughters oloser to her, 
Keziah now moved along more slowly and 
cautiously than before, the girls following olose 
in hor rear. . 

Arrived at a jutting point of rook wliioh pro¬ 
jected partially across the passage, just before 
it opened into the oave itself, Keziah stopped 
again, and all four oonoealed themselves behind 
it and listened again. 

The blows of the axe still oontinued, and 
after a moment’s listening, ’Rushy, who was 
next her mother, saw her face, haggard enough 
before, anddenly grow pale as death. 

“What’s tho matter, mother?” she whisper¬ 
ed, anxiously. 

“That axe is outside the oave, gal, right at 
the mouth,” said Keziah. 

“So it is,” said she, listening, but utaable 


I think the to imagine why her mother was so agitated; “ I 
wonder who it can bo choppin’ there, just 


now." 

“ Choppin* 1” said Keziah, “don’t you know 
tho sound of an axe edge better ’n that? 
Thatfo the butt of an axe, drivin* a stake in 
the ground. We’re shut in I” 

A look of dismay glanced from face to faoe, 
and then, as l?y one impulse, they all hurried 
peat tbo pt yjm ic'A Into tlie ofrve, seizing their 
rifles whioh hid been leaning against the rook, 
and then to i^s pionth. 

But there they stopped; for, jammed partly 
under the shelving rook whioh formed the 
mouth. Was a large stone, dosing up the aper¬ 
ture entirely, except ono spot at the upper 
right hand corner, where the light oame, bro¬ 
ken by the bashes outside, through a small 
opening not larger than Keziah ’b hand. 

Placing her shoulder against tho stone and 
beckoning her daughters to assist her, they all 
exerted their utmost strength to move it, hut 
in vain. Twenty times their strength, exerted 
at the disadvantage of their constrained posi¬ 
tion in the low passage, would have succeoded 
no better. 

They moved baok to the higher part of the 
cave, a few feet from the stone, and orouohed 
on the floor, Keziah groaning aloud in bit¬ 
terness of spirit. 

At this moment the small aporlure I have 
mentioned was darkened, and a voioe with a 
villainously exaggerated nasal twang, whined 
through ity 

“Wal now, daon’t you feel oomfble, Ke- 
ziar ? Wlmr’s jemimy ? I reckon—” 

What Wsfa reckoned did not appear; for the 
speeoh was out short by the report of Jemima’s 
rifle, she having recognized the voice and 
caught a glimpse, as it peered through the 
opening into the darkness, of tho face of Yan¬ 
kee Nat, and instantly fired at it. 

Half stunned by the report, and blinded by 
the smoke, they were nnoertain at first whe¬ 
ther he had been hit or not; but the next mo¬ 
ment, though they could see nothing, they 
heard the voice again, exolaiming— 

“Cre-a-tionl what a she painter. Good-bye, 
Keziar; ’member me to Jemhny,” and then 
they heard a mocking laugh growing fainter 
and fainter in the distanoe as the villain rode 
deliberately off, and left his entrapped viotims 
to their fate. 

The prospeot before them was not enooura- 
ging. At tho mouth of the oave was the stone, 
jammed slightly in, and then secured farther 
by two stout stakes driven deeply Into the 
ground, olose to it, rendering it Impossible to 
move it, exoept from the outside. At the 
other end of the long passage all egreBS was 
barred by the timbers whioh had fallen into 
the cellar, so that there was absolutely no way 
to get out exoept by olimbing straight up the 
perpendicular sides of the well; a feat, to the 
performance of whioh neither of the prisoners 
felt herself competent. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

When Thomas Sanford and his family, after 
Borne difficulty, reached the oave, they found 
themselves in the olutohes of Yankee Nat, and 
six of the other Tories, who were there wait¬ 
ing, not for them, hut for the Mao Allans. 

“Jee-rew-sl’ml” exolatmed Nat, “this is 
better still. Haow’s thee do, Thomas?” he 
added, in that devilish, mookiog, nasal drawl 
of his, and snuffling, “didn t exp**ot the plea¬ 
sure o’- thy company to day. Friends, this Is 
Thomas Sanford, whar we got licked from his 
house last Thursday night by the bloody 
Rangers ’t licked/us yesterday ritomin’, on’ 
lost five of our best men.” : \ 

There was something in the voioe that utter¬ 


ed this remarkable bit 
of involved grammar, 
whioh Jenny was sure 
Bhe had heard before; 
and taking abetter look 
at its owner, she re- 
oognized in him the 
fellow who had insulted 
her on the Thursday 
evening lie had now re¬ 
ferred to. 

Carefully avoiding 
* any sign of recogni¬ 
tion, however, but with 
spirits by no means 
lightened by this dis¬ 
covery, she stood silent, 
with her eyes cast down 
to avoid those of Nat, 
whioh she felt were 
bent upon her. 

“Naow, boys,” re¬ 
sumed Nat, “ I reckon 
wo’re got ’baout th’ 
bcBt luok we could ha’ 
had. These here folks 
is wuth suthin’ to cap¬ 
tivate. Th’ old woman 
an’ her galB wan’t no 
’oaount at all in com¬ 
parison o’ these.” 

“ What’s that ?” in¬ 
terrupted one of the 
others; “tho firin’s 
stopped.” 

“Wal,” said Nat, 

“ ’sposin’ you squirm out an see; you’re 
nearder th’ hole ’n anybody else.” 

The man accordingly crawled out to recon¬ 
noitre ; in a few minutes ho was back at tho 
entrance, calling eagerly, but in a suppressed 
voice— 

“ Nat I I say Nat, come here quiok I” 

Nat dove into the low passage, and made his 
way as rapidly as possible to its mouth. 

“ Fetch, all h^nds out,” said the fellow, “ the 
house is blazin’ like a haystaok, but there’s 

the d-1 knows how many Reg’lars around 

it, an’ all our fellows is disarmed.” 

“ Then we must run for it,” said Nat, in a 
sharp, quiok tone, strongly in oontrast with 
his ordinary drawl; “get the horses ready;” 
and then backing into the oave again, hurried 
the other men, with their prisoners, into the 
open air, giving tho latter, as they emerged, a 
stem and hurried warning to be silent; the 
Tories then mounted their horses, from which, 
however, three of them, from very shame, 
soon dismounted, to allow their prisoners to 
ride, and all exoept Nat, immediately disap¬ 
peared in the woods, taking a roundabout 
course to the rendezvous they had left iu the 
morning. 

Nat, instead of going with them, led his 
horse off out of sight into the woods, and then 
oonoealed himself among the bnshes, with 
whioh the ground was overrun, to await the 
ooming of Keziah and her daughters, who, lie 
felt sure, would not be long in looking after 
their guests, if they were loft at liberty. 

He hod, as Jomima had said, lived with the 
Mao Allans for a short time. He had not been 
there a week, before, with his prying Yankee 
ourioBity, he had ferreted out the whole seoret 
of tho cave, and the subterranean passage to 
it, in spite of all the care that was taken to 
keep him in ignoranoe of it. He was a close- 
mouthed fellow about his own affairs, how¬ 
ever, and always kept his knowledge to him¬ 
self, until he should find an opportunity to 
bring it into use. 

He was satisfied that if the women were not 
already in the passage, that the entranoe to it 
in the oellar, was so blocked up by the ruins 
of the house, that the oave eonld not be reached 
from that direotion. 

Accordingly, he had waited patiently in his 
concealment, until Keziah and her daughters 
had entered the oave. As soon os they disap¬ 
peared, he orept stealthily up to the mouth, 
and having heard their voices die in tho dis¬ 
tance as they moved towards the well, had 
rolled np the large stone and secured it as al¬ 
ready described. 

When he had got through his laugh, he 
put spurs to his horse, and galloped after his 
party. 

Arrived at the rendezvous, they remained 
there through the day and the greater part 
of the night, and about an hour before day¬ 
break, started with their prisoners for the farm¬ 
house. ‘ 

It was impossible to avoid passing Deborah’s 
Rook without making a wide detour, whioh 
would have consumed too muoh time, and 
Nat, who aotod as guide, determined to ran 
the risk of skirting it, trusting partly to Jen¬ 
ny’s fears to keep her from giving any alarm, 
Aid partly to the hope of getting past the dan¬ 
gerous point without her knowledge. He 
miscalculated both her timidity and her ac¬ 
quaintance with the oountry, as the ertnt 
showed. 

He had sprang to her side when she 
screamed for help, and levelled his pistol at 
' Her bead, but reoovered his ooolness instantly, 
and lowered it again, for her death was not 
consistent with h»s ultimate designs. It whs 
■; j )6 lingering gentleness, no tonoh of pity for 
I'i^e young, helpless girl who had thus been 
thrown so unexpectedly into his power, that 
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held his hand; Nat, son of Belial as he was, 
would have snuffled contempt uouly at being 
oharged with any Buch weakness. 

Well was it for Jenny Sanford, that Dandy 
Harry’s knife so effectually unsettled his plana, 
and sent him home to his master that morn¬ 
ing; for the guard whom Harry had die- 
'patolied so promptly juBt before tbe attack on 
the house, was no other than Yankee Nat. He 
has gone to his own place, and will appear no 
more. 

All through the day, in the meantime, 
Keziah Mao Allan and her daughters had r<v 
mained prisoners in the cave, not sitting with 
their hands in their laps, but wearying them¬ 
selves out in vain attempts, now to pry away 
the stone with their rifle barrels, now to force 
their way into the oellar. 

At last, as evening came on, completely 
overcome with fatigue, they sank down on the 
floor of the oave, and went to sleep. 

They slept soundly, whether long or not 
they could not tell; Keziah was awakened at 
last by a touch on her shoulder. 

Opening her eyes with a start, and cat dung 
an indistinot glimpse, in tho gloom, of a man\i 
figure, she sprang to her fee’., making a grasp 
at her rifle, which lay beside her, as she ruse. 

“My sakos alive! K'zUh,” said a well 
known voice; “but I’m glad to find you an* 
the gals alive. But what’s been up ? Here’s 
tho house burnt down, au’ you fastened hero 
in the oave. Whore’s Tommy Sanford an’ 
his folkS ?” 

Conquering an instinotive feminine temienoy 
to hysterics, Keziah briefly detailed the events 
I have described, Btating that they bad held 
out ’till the house was beginning to tumble 
over their heads, that they had sent on the 
Banfords in advance, not suspecting that Nat 
knew tho secret of the cave; their missing 
and searching for them, and their imprinon- 
ment. 

“That’s what the firin’ meant, this tuouiui’, 
then,” said Mac Allan, after she had finij-lied ; 
“we heered it an* seen the smoke,, but 
thought it was furder off. Weil, we can’t do 
anything to-night; we must go over to tho 
neighbor’s now, an* start by sun-up for the 
Rock, to let Captain Clayton know the Sanfords 
are niissin’.” 

Accordingly, having spent the night at the 
neighbor’s, they made an early start iu the 
morning, and as we have seen, reached the 
Rook, ^Just before the Banfords and the party 
who had rescued thorn returned, with tho 
dead body of Malilon. 

The account whioh Keziah had been giving 
Clayton of the cause of their presence there, 
had been interrupted by the arrival of the party,, 
and had not been resumed until after tho 
burial; the Banfords had withdrawn a little 
apart and were sitting by themselves; and 
Keziah, at Clayton’s request, stepping out of 
ear shot, resumed her narrative in a low 
voice. 

When she mentioned Captain Gardner’& 
name, he interrupted her to ask about his 
personal appearance. Keziah described him as 
well as she oould, and with sufficient accuracy 
to enable Clayton to recognize him. 

“He named one o’ your Lefienants in par- 
tlc’lar.” 

“ Was it Wheeler or WetheriU ?” said Clay¬ 
ton. 

“No, that wan’t the name,” said she, con¬ 
sidering a moment, “ 1 thiuk H was Barnet or 
Barton, or somethin’—” 

“Barton,” said he. 

“Yes, Barton; that was it.” 

Barton, who had hoard his name spoken by 
the Captain, oame over to where they wore 
talking, supposing he hid been called. 

“Thee remembers the young Englishman 
thee took the other night, at the spring below 
New Castle, Levi?” said Clayton. 

“Yes,” said Barton,” have you seen him?” 

“Friend Keziah, here, saw him yesterday, 
at a very fortunate time for her. He was the 
means of saving her and her daughters from 
burning to death in their own house, or hilling 
into the hands of the remnant of the gang vre 
drove from here on Six h day night,” 

“Had he any foroe with him?” required 
Barton; “he must have got to work without 
much delay after he was exchanged. 

“Yes, he had considerable force,” said 
Clayton; “I’ll tell thee all about it after 
awhile. I would like to hear the rest of thy 
story, now, Keziah.” 

“There haint much more to tell,” said she; 
and then went on to describe tbe disarming of 
the Tories, and their own adventure in the 
oave, their discovery and release by her hus¬ 
band, and their journey to the Rook. 

“ Then the gang is completely broken np, 1 
suspect,” said Clayton; “all their fighting 
men, who survive, are prisoners. Our wetk 
with them is done. We will stay hero, how¬ 
ever, ’till thy sons oome io, and then tty for & 
few days whether we caa pick up some re¬ 
cruits, for our ranks have been terribly thin 
ned in the last three weeks ; only what thee 
gees, about forty men, left out of a hundred. 
and C ay on and bis L euteuant looked *adly 
around upon their seamy force. 


CHAPTER XV. 

On Tuesday morning all the scouts earns J® 
together. They had tracked the Regulars 



with their prisoners, from the burned house, 
to tin: outposts of tlm British anay, supposing 
that all who had Wen left in the house wore 
prisoners, and thou cnmo baok to reports 
They wore, of course, a good deal surprised 
to fiud those they bad been reeking, all safe 
among friend*. 

The Ranger.' 1 now abandoned the Rock, and, 
at Thomas Sanford’s earnest solicitation, quar¬ 
tered themselves at his house until they should 
be ready to leave the neighborhood; Mac 
Allan and his family also went there, and 
made it their home for some time after the de¬ 
parture of the troop, Martha absolutely re¬ 
vising to let them go away until the cabin, 
which the old man and his sons, (whom Clay¬ 
ton had directed to remain for the purpose, 
and join him ay Boon as possible afterwards,) 
had at ouch set about building, was com¬ 
pleted. 

It was on the afternoon of Tuesday, the six¬ 
teenth of September, that the Rangers returned 
to tl is old house, from the Rock. 

In tho fire days which had elapsed since 
then* retreat from Brandywine, including the 
night of that sad day, they had gone through 
fighting enough to satisfy the most reckless 
fire-eater among them all; and Clayton and 
his officers were not sorry to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of a few days exemption from it. Bettle 
certainly had no objection to the prospect of a 
little quiet «i)joyment of Jenny’s society, now 
that tho recent events had brought about a tacit 
understanding between them, which needed no 
formal declarations on either Bide. 

The relation between them was, by’this time, 
as well understood, by all the troop as it was 
by themselves; and by common consent, not 
expressed, but universally acted upon, Jenny 
'*ros left to her lover, with no more particular 
attentions from the other officers, than civility 
and a strong liking for her called for. 

Moreover, Clayton, who, though as brave as 
any man iu hie troop, and as unsparing in 
battle, when his spirit was fairly up, was no 
iire ea'er, had observed, with some uneasiness, 
that the constant fighting and excitement of 
the last two or three weeks, had developed 
symptoms of a taste for blood-letting among 
the wilder and rougher men of the troop, 
which was not at all in accordance with his 
views. lie was anxious, therefore, .on this ac¬ 
count. also, to have a little time for them to 
cool rowu. 

There was but little “soldiering” done, 
therefore, during the few days they remained 
at S tuford’s, with the exception of training 
the new recruitr, of whom some twenty in all, 

■ about enough to mount the riderless horses 
which had followed the troop from Birming¬ 
ham, were ob'iiitv.cl from the neighborhood. 

Ths was less difficult than might have been 
supposed, considering the consternation,which 
the d-'feat at Brandywine had spread over all 
this section of tho country. The knowledge, 
which spread like wild-fire, that the Rangers, 
•with only forty men, had succeeded in beating 
•off and scattering two hundred Tories, with 
Black Rawdon at their head, besides killing the 
dreaded chief himself, had produced a strong 
persuasion of the invincibility of the troop. 

With the exception of drilling morning and 
©veiling, for the benefit of the now recruits, the 
men did pretty muoh as they pleased through 
the day, though Clayton always had two or 
three of his hard riding scouts out, scouring 
the country for information of the enemy’s 
movements. 

Those who remained at home employed 
themselves principally in fishing in the creek 
or gunning in tho woods around, turning their 
carbines into fowling-pieces for the timo, and 
bringing home many a palatable mesa of birds 
and fish, and on one occasion, a deer ; for deer 
were, still occasionally found in that part of 
Chester County. 

Besides this, they did what they could on 
the farm, to requite Thomas Sanford for his 
hospitality. IIis corn was ready to cut, and 
on the morning aftor their return to the house, 
the whole troop turned in with their swords 
for “ cutters,” and had the whole of it cut and 
shocked by dinner time. 

They gathered in the apples from the or¬ 
chard and stored them away, and finished his 
fall ploughing, which had been interrupted by 
the raid of the Tories upon him. 

Of eonise, with so many mouths to provide 
for, the female portion of the household, 
strengthened though they were by the addition 
of Ke/iali and her daughters, wero kept pretty 
actively employed. It was better, perhaps, 
that it was so, as it kept Jenny and her mo¬ 
ther from dwelling loo much upon the loss of 
Mahlon, at least during the day. But their 
pillows wore wet with tears at night, and for 
many a night afterwards, during that fall and 
.winter. 

’Mike devoted himself mainly to the horses, 
carefully avoiding Bottlo’s Roland, however, 
having a very distinct recollection of his for¬ 
mer experience with him, and seeing very 
plainly that Roland had not forgotten it 
either. Whomever he came near the horse, 
the ears laid back, the suddenly dilated 
*«03tii!s, the breath hissed forcibly through 
thorn, and the glare of his broad black eye as 
it followed all his motions vigilantly, gave 
him warnings which he could not mistake, to 
keep out of reach. 

Ou one occasion, when Roland had inadver¬ 
tently been placed in a different stall from the 
one he usually occupied, he suddenly lashed 
out his heels at the poor fellow, who was un¬ 
consciously passing him, and came within an 
aco of dashing his brains out. 

The stable door, which was opposite the 
stall, received tho Wow, and was driven open 
from its fastenings &3 if by the shock of a bat¬ 
tering ram. 

Miko dove head foremost through tho door, 
•and when at a safe distance, stopped and shook 
his fiat v/rathfully at the savage beast, ex¬ 
claiming, 

“Tender au’ turf I ye spalpeen, if ye wasn’t 
Mr. Bottle’s baste, I’d hamsthrmg ye for that, 
an’ apllo them pavin’ stones o’ hales for Ivor 
an’ a day ?” 

Bettle, who was on the gangway of the bam 
at the moment, heard the crash, followed by 
Mike’s voice, and sospeotlng what was the 
matter, hastened down. 

^-d k®> “I’m sorry the horse 
aeeins tb have snob an enmity to you, and X 
,,really .don’t kuow bow to cure it.” 


“Jnmity, is it?” ejaoulated Mike. “Tare 
an’ ouns 1 he’s a divil entirely for bearin’ ma¬ 
lice But faix, it’s me that didn’t go near 
’im o’ purpose; some omadhaun or other put 
’im in the wrong stall; if ye’d plase tell ’im to 
put the brute where he belongs, an* kape put¬ 
tin’ ’im there, I’ll know how to kape out o' 
his way.” 

Bettlo oalled the trooper who had oharge ol 
Roland,, and had him removed to his proper 
stall, after administering a severe reprimand 
for his carelessness, for the man acknowledged, 
in answer to his question, that he knew the 
horse’s antipathy to Mike perfectly well, but 
had changed his place in the stable without 
thinking. 

Bettlo and Jenny were not so busy but that 
they found time in the evenings, after supper, 
to take a few long, quiet strolls together; and 
very pleasant strolls they were, through tho 
meadows, and along the banks of the beau¬ 
tiful, quiet stream, which flowed on as calmly 
and peacefully as if no sound but the murmur 
of lover’s voices had evor mingled with the 
sough of the autumn wind through the corn 
that waved and rustled on its banks, and 
among the trees that drooped over them. 

The lovers had many things to talk about; 
the trials and troubles that had orowded upon 
them in the last few days, the uncertain pros¬ 
pect for the future, their relianoe on each other, 
—for these same troubles had swept away all 
reserve, and they talked freely and unrestrain¬ 
edly—and the hope that better times wonld 
oome, when all these alarms wonld be at an 
end. 

It would have sounded curiously to those 
who only knew Bettle a3 tho reokless dare¬ 
devil partisan officer, to hear him talk of the 
delights of a quiet, farmer’s life, and of his 
longing for the time when he could forsake the 
wild, restless life he was now leading for what 
he saw, in the light of the new feeling that had 
come over him, was a far higher and belter 
one ; not that he had any thought of leaving it 
now, however, for the conviction of duty 
which first led him to adopt it was as powerful 
as ever. 

Neither did Jenny urge it, for she had come 
to sec the question in the same light as he liim- 
solf (lid, and would not have persuaded him to 
abandon his duty, if sho could. 

With .all her quiet happiness at these times, 
however, the poor girl was sad enough, for she ' 
had loved the boy who had fallen in the at¬ 
tempt to save her, with all the fondness of an 
affectionate nature, and his death weighed con¬ 
stantly and heavily upon her spirits. Perhaps 
she clung the more tenderly to Bottle for this 
los 3 ; transferring to him the affection whoso 
tendrils had been so rudely torn away from the 
object to which they had previously attached 
themselves. 

As they walked along tho hank of ‘She creek, 
on one of these evenings, they had been talk¬ 
ing of Mahlon, aiul Jenny at last, said— 

“But, indeed, William, it does seem hard 
that the youngest should be taken thus, and in 
the only battle he was ever in.’ 7 

“It is a sad loss, darling, the more so as he i 
was so young, and had attached us all to him 
bo much. Jenny, as we stood around him'and 
John after the fight on that sad morning, Isaw 
the lips working and big tears running, un¬ 
noticed by themselves, down the faces of some 
of my own men, who I suspeot had never shed' 
them since they were as young as the poor hoy 
they were grieving for,” 

“Those wild, stern, reokless looking men !' 
They look as if nothing could ever move- 
them,” said Jenny. “But it is strange that 
my brother was the only one killed' in such a- 
fight as John described to me. How did thee ' 
escape, bo reokless and daring as he says- 1 
thee is ?” 

“ I have to thank you, Jenny, for my life in- i 
that affair,” said Bettle. 

“Me!” she exclaimed, gazing at him with 
that earnest look I have before spoken of;, 
“how could I have anything to do with saving ■ 
thee?” 

“You had all to do with it, humanly speak¬ 
ing, Jenny,” said he ; “do you remember the 
shoe you dropped as yon were going along ?” 

“Yes,” said she, “I watched my chance, 
and let it fall from my foot in hopes that they ■ 
might have heard me on the Rock when I call¬ 
ed for help, and would follow and fhiddt so as- 
to know we were not far off.” 

“Just what Frank did; well, I took tho 1 
shoe,” he said, with a smilo, “beoause it was 
yours and I thought I had the beat right to it, 
aud slipped it into my belt for safe keepingk 
When Barton first ordered the Tories to surren¬ 
der, I was standing beside him, and their leader . 
fired his pistol at us; I had just stepped in 
front of Barton, and felt myself driven baok a 
step or two as the fellow fired; I had been hit, ’ 
sure enough, hat the shoe stopped the ball 
whioh struck fair in the heel, and buried itself" 
there, leaving me to thank your foresight in 
dropping it for my life.” 

“Does thee know,” Blie asked, obanging tho 
subject, “ whether the Captain intends to stay 
here long ? I don’t know whether it’s right to 
feel so, but I oan’t help hoping that it will be a 
long time before thee is oalled off to do any 
more of this dreadful fighting, I oan’t bear to 
think of thy being in such oonstant danger. 
What would I do if thee should be killed as 
my brother waB ?' ’ 

Bottle made no answer to this; nor, indeed, 
did Jenny expeot any, and they returned in 
silence to the house, where they found the 
men gathered around Frank, who had appa¬ 
rently been telling them*some news, for they 
were all alive with excitement. 

Frank had been absent since the afternoon 
before, soouting in the direction of Philadel¬ 
phia, and had just returned with information 
that the British were posted near Tredyffln 
church, and that “ Mad Anthony,” with fifteen 
hundred men, had been detached to annoy hia 
rear, and divert his attention while Washing¬ 
ton oroBsed the SohuylkUL at Parker’s Ferry, 
with what was left of the main army. 

There was but little probability that any 
more difficnlty with the Tories 'wonld be ex-, 
perienoed by the Sanfords, or any other family 
In that neighborhood, and Clayton at once de¬ 
termined to join Wayne, the Bervice in whioh 
the latter was employed befog of a oharaoter 
peculiarly in his own line, and the men being 
eager to be at work again. 

Bverything, there lore, was prepared for an 


early march the next morning. A messenger 
was sent to Mao Allsu’s te see if his cabin was 
sufficiently ndvaneod to enable him to do with¬ 
out his boys. Tho latter came baok with the 
messenger, all ready for service, having just 
finished putting the roof on the cabin so as to 
afford some shelter, though the openings be¬ 
tween tho logs of whioh the walls were formed 
had not yet been filled up. 

The evening was spent in moulding balls, 
preparing cartridges, sharpening knives and 
swords, and oloaning flro arms. 

The next? morning, by half an hour after 
sunrise, tho Rangers had despatched 'a sub¬ 
stantial breakfast, and were in the saddle in. 
marching order. \ * 

jfn a few minpteS more they had passed out 
| of sight, carrying with them the fervent blcss- 
j ings of those they had saved; while Jenuy 
looked after them, with dimmed* eyes, through 
the tears sho, this time, took do pains to hido. 
(to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


The Rangera moved rapidly on, not along 
the main rood, but south of it, over the same 
rente that had been taken eight days before 
by Frank when guiding thq BanfordB’ escort, 
till thoy reached the spot where Mao Allan was 
at work “chinkin’ an* daubin’,’* as he 
phrased it, at lu3 cabin; that is, in English, 
filling up the gaps between the logs with 
stones and mud. 

As the troop halted for a moment, the old 
man suspended his work, and came forward. 

“How do, how do?” he exclaimed, cordially 
—you see we’re a’most got into the house 
agin. They don’t build their grand houses 
in Philadelphy this fast, do they, Capt’n?” he 
added, addressing Clayton. 

“No, not quite,” Bald he, dryly; “they 
generally take a good many times four days 
to got a house under roof, and then take a 
month or two after they’ve done, to finish 
it.” 

“But where are ye bonnd now?” said the 
oldman, “for the city?” 

“ Not directly, ” said Clayton, andapproaohing 
Mac Allan, leaned down from his horse and 
whispered in his ear. 

The latter shock his head doubtfnlly. 

“I don’t like that much,” he mattered; 
“there’s too many Tories abont there, that 
knows the country enough sight better’n Mad 
Autohy or any of his men. He’ll find himself 
in a trap dforo he knows it, if he don’t look 
out.” 

“Well, I’m afraid thee’s right,” said Clay¬ 
ton ; “but if there’s any danger of that kind, 
we ought to be there to do what we can to 
help him through it, and the sooner and more 
quietly wa got there, the better. Farewell.” 

“Good-bye,” said Mao Allan, Bhaking hands 
with him and then with his sons, one after 
the other. “ Now, boys,” said he, addressing 
the latter, “you’ve all done well, so far; I 
want to hear a good report of you from the 
Capt’n, wherever you’re at work. Don't let the 
old man hear anything abont his boys that’ll 
make him fee! ashamed of ’em.” 

The troop now resumed its march, halting 
again at the spring near West Chester, whioh 
I described some chapters back, to water their 
horses; Unmet* passing along a few hundred 
yards to the Houthward of the Turk’s Head 
tavern, where thoy did nof stop, and crossing 
the Lancaster toad about a mile East of It at 
the point now known as Gallows Hill, and 
then straight across the country, crossing 
Chester and Ridley Creeks, and threading their 
way through the thickly wooded country, an' il 
they reached 'heoutposts of Wayne’s division. 
Tho place where tho force lay had been well 
chosen for conooalmont. It was deep in the 
woods, about two miles South-West of where tho 
Paoli Tavern now stands, and was surrounded 
by hills. There was one narrow defllo, the 
site of a disused road, whioh Clayton had 
marked as he approached, as the point from 
which danger was to be looked for. Still, the 


place was so seoluded, 
that it would have been 
perfectly secure from 
discovery, had it not 
been for one or more 
treaolrerous hounds 
living near, who knew 
every defile and ravine 
in the neighborhood. 

Halting hisforce near 
the outposts, Clayton 
rode forward alone until 
challenged by a senti¬ 
nel ; waiting here until 
the latter was relieved, 
he went in with the 
guard to the tent of 
the General, to whom 
h e announced h i s 
errand and offered his 
services. 

The latter, who had 
seen the conduot of 
the troop at Brandy¬ 
wine, and had heard 
of their daring. foray 
into Knyphausen’s 
camp, an exploit which, 
harebrained though it 
was, chimed exaotly 
with his own adven¬ 
turous spirit, received 
him gladly, as a most 
valuable assistant. 

By the time their 
quarters had been as¬ 
signed them and taken np, the Bun was set, and 
the cool autumn twilight was coming on. The 
red flush had faded, from the sky, and then the 
palo green shone through the broken cloud- 
maaBes like the distant meadowB of the land of 
Beulah. Beautiful, with a most exquisite 
and tender beauty, is this pale, delicate green 
whioh spreads over the Western sky after the 
sun has fairly sunk from view, and before the 
dull gray through whioh the stars first come 
out, has crept over it. Few writers seem to 
have noticed it, and I have rarely seen a land¬ 
scape, except some of Paul Weber’s, in which 
the artist appears to have observed it at all. 

It faded rapidly out, and soon the camp was 
in darkness, except for the light of their fires, 
and by ten o’olook all was silent. 

Clayton had his own scouts on the look-out, 
in the defile he had marked, in addition to th^ 
regular sentries, and a little after y midnlght, as 
he lay asleep with his head resting on his sad¬ 
dle, he was aroused by a touoh on his shoul¬ 
der. Springing to his feet, broad awake in an 
instant, he saw Bettle standing before him. 

“What’s the matter?” he inquired. 

“I’ve heard Sam Dlller’s whistle twice from 
tho ravine yonder,” said Bettle; “there it is 
again!” said he, as a long, clear, powerful 
whistle came from the ravine, followed by the 
quick, angry bark of a watch dog, as if the 
animal had been ronsed by some one passing. 
The latter noise was cut short suddenly, but 
the whistle sounded again, and then another 
from the same direotion, a little to the right, 
and another and another from the left, some¬ 
what nearer, and then all at once, as thongh a 
detachment of small locomotives had broken 
loose. “Off to Wayne’s quarters at once and 
rouBe him,” said Clayton; “there’s misohlef 
a-foot. Leave me to ronse our men.” 

While Clayton was doing this, and before 
Bettle had. passed half the distance to the Ge¬ 
neral’s tent, a shot was heard from the ravine, 
followed by three or four more in rapid succes¬ 
sion, and the pioket guards came running in 
at full speed, shouting “The British.! The 
British t” followed olosely by a oolumn of in¬ 
fantry with fixed bayonets. 

“Tell Wheeler to set]his men and Battle’s, 
with the new hands, to saddle the horses; take 
to the trees with carbines, thee and Wetherill, 
with your men,” said Clayton, speaking to 
Barton, who had joined him, in the sharp, 
rapid voice whioh men use when thoroughly in 
earnest, and plok the officers out wherever you 
can see them.” 

The order was instantly obeyed; Wheeler’s 
and Bottle's men working rapidly but coolly 
among the horses, while tho rest of the foToe 
scattered among the trees and opened a sharp, 
but irregular fire upon the advancing column 
with their oarbines and the rifles of the Mao 
Allans. 

“Forward I forward!” shouted the leader, 
as the head of the oolumn wavered for an in¬ 
stant; “are you going to be stopped by a 
dozen buBh-flghters ? Put them up with the 
bayonet.” A 

Twenty oarbines oraoked from as many dif¬ 
ferent trees in answer, dropping some three or 
four of the men nearest him, but leaving him 
untouched. The column moved steadily for¬ 
ward with fixed bayonets, dislodging the 
Americans, who flitted from tree to tree, some¬ 
times in front, sometimes on either flank of 
the attacking party, keeping up a brisk pat¬ 
tering fire, whioh, however, in the dim light, 
did but little execution. 

In the meantime the silent bayonets were 
doing their work upon the surprised and half 
armed soldiers, who, in their panic, rushed, 
undressed, from their tents, ip many in¬ 
stances, right upon them; many others were 
slain within the tents, pinned to the ground 
before they could rise. 

The camp was full of half naked men, rush- 



REPOfiT OF THJB TWO SCOUTS. 


ng distractedly hither and thither, 
only to esoape. 

So far, the affair had been little but a mas¬ 
sacre ; but by this time Wayne had succeeded 
in rallying a few companies, and his voice was 
heard, “ Ready—aim low—fire!” and a storm 
of balls flew over the Rangers, who being be¬ 
tween Wayne’s men and the enemy, had 
thrown themselves flat upon the ground at 
the sound of the first order. Volley followed 
volley, telling with some effect upon the closo 
columns of the British, though qxopt of the 
bills weir'e SRlier lost by striking Into ihe trees, 
or divorted by grazing them. 

The Rangers, while holding their successive 
trees as long as possible, had been gradually 
working their way towards their horses, whioh 
were by this time ready. Taking advantage of 
a brief lull in the firing, they Bprang to their 
feet, and darting from tree to tree, passed out 
of the line of fire, still using their carbides as 
they had opportunity, till they readied the 
horses, and sprang into the saddles. At this 
moment the scene was lit up by the glare of a 
dozen burning tents, whioh had been fired by 
order of Colonel Gray, the commander of the 
assailants, and then came theories of wounded 
men, who were perishing in them; this das¬ 
tardly piece of ferooity had the good effeot of 
giving light enough for Clayton’s troop to act 
on horseback to muoh better advantage. Put¬ 
ting his men in motion instantly, he charged 
on the enemy’s flank in solid column ; he suc¬ 
ceeded in partially disordering them, but thoy 
rallied immediately, and he was forced to give 
back under a fire which it would have been 
utter madnesB to attempt to face. 

They broke at once, but not in retreat nor 
confusion; and in a moment they were hover¬ 
ing singly or in groups of two or three around 
the advancing column; in front, in rear, on 
either flank, these wild riders wheeled and 
oiroled like hawks ; in and out among the trees, 
firing with deadly aim into the solid masB of 
the assailants, while volley after volley whis¬ 
tled harmlessly by them in their rapid and 
oeaseless evolutions. • 

The new recriiits who had been employed at 
first in helping to saddle the horses, behaved 
quite as well as Clayton had dared to hope; 
he had not been able as yet to procure oarbines 
for them, and several of them had not even 
swords; they all had pistols, however, and 
several had brought their fowling-pieces and 
rifles with them, when they enlisted; with 
suoh arms as they had, however, they were at 
work as busily as the rest, every man “ on his 
own hook,” for there had been no time to 
drill them in Clayton’s peouliar system of tac¬ 
tics, beyond teaching them a few of the more 
common signals. 

In the meantime Wayne, with the small 
body he h^d suooeeded In rallying, was stub¬ 
bornly holding his ground, and oovering the 
flight of the other panlo stricken soldiers, 
whose offloers, vainly, for the most part, strove 
to oheok and form them In the rear. 

The light of the burning tents, however, 
showed him how utterly hopeless was the at¬ 
tempt to beat off an enemy evidently stronger 
than his whole division had been at the be¬ 
ginning ; and he reluctantly ordered .a re¬ 
treat. 


seeking Tto^gh 


traoted from Frank, 
and rode back to Clay¬ 
ton with his repoit. 

“It can’t be helped,” 
said the latter, “but 
they may have eleaped 
at the beginning of the 
attaok; a n d if they 
reaoh the olty in ad¬ 
vance of ns, may meet 
some outlying parties 
of the enemy, and give 
us trouble by Informlr g 
them of our move¬ 
ments.” 

Nothing more was 
said, for none of the 
officers were men to 
jvnste breath in discuss¬ 
ing matters that were 
inevitable, and ihe 
troop rode on in alien' e 
till they readied the 
spot mentioned in the 
beginning of the chap¬ 
ter. 

As the day began to 
break Frank and Harry 
had dismounted, and 
gone a short distance 
in advance to reoonnoi- 
tre, the troop following 
at a walk, with their 
arms secured from rat¬ 
tling and jingling in 
the usual manner. 


over; but while the Americans 
under Wayne retreated, Clayton accompanied 
them ; with ,his r troop, still harassing the 
enemy with the irregular but galling fire from 
their parblnes, until they desisted from the 
pursuit. 

The British returned towards the camp, meet¬ 
ing, $$.the way, General Smallwood, coming 
to the^algtanoe of Wayne with a detachment 
of raW^tytlitla, who, at Bight of the enemy, in- 
staptSf^i'uod with alacrity, and ran for thoir 
.gallantly, and with a Speed whioh 
would ^havd bid defiance to pursnft,' had 
Colonel Gray piado any; a thing Jie had not 
the slightest intention of doing. Passing baok 
through what was left of the camp, he col¬ 
lected lap forces, gathered up his wounded, and 
befojtjAawn the place was left in its desola¬ 
tion ; and when the sun rose, its light shone 
upon the bodies of one hundred and fifty dead 
and wounded Americans lying there, while 
above the groans of the wounded, rose the 
mournful voice of a soldier’s dog, whioh sat 
howling over the oorpso of its master. 

Thusjonded the “ Paoli massaore,” for whioh 
General Wayne has been not only severely 
censured, but most bitterly slandered; he has 
been oharged with having been asleep at a 
farm-houBe a mile away from the oamp—with 
having never come near the field—with having 
been surprised in his tent, and with having es¬ 
caped from the back of it and fled with his red- 
iined cloak turned inside out, around his body, 
passing for a British soldier in the darkness, 
and amid the confusion of the attack ! Such 
lies as these parsed current from mouth to 
mouth, among tkdse who knew nothing of the 
affair but by rumor. The oonrt-marlial con¬ 
vened by Washington about a month after¬ 
wards,' at Wayne’s request, oamo to a different 
oonoluflion, after hearing the testimony of those 
who knew whaVwliey were talking about, and 
decided that “ he did everything that could bo 
expected from an active, brave and vigilant offi¬ 
cer, under the orders which he then had.” 


CHAPTER XVil. 


By daybreak the Rangers were within a mile 
of the right bank of tho Sohuylkill, on the 
LanoastFr road. As soon as Colonel Gray had 
given up the pursuit, they had detaohed them¬ 


selves from the body of fugitives—it being, as 


It was conducted in good order, at first, but 


soon became a flight, with part of the enemy 
following in hot pursuit, while the remainder 
amused themselves by bayonetting such of the 
Americans as were scattered about, unarmed, 
as they could overtake. 

Cries for quarter were heard all around, 
from naked or woundod men, answered by 
“no quarter Jo the bloody rebels I” **ooom- 
p&nied by savage oaths and the thrust of bayo? 
nets, or the heavy “ thud” and the crash, as 
the musket butt oame down upon some naked 
skulL 


we have seen before, no part of their custom 
to accompany any main body of men in a 
flight—and ridden straight towards Philadel¬ 
phia, intending to hover in and around the 
city and watch the motions of the enemy, who 
had approaohed fearfully near, and, indeed, 
were preparing to take possession. 

Soon after they left the main body, the three 
Tory prisoners they had brought with them, 
suddenly occurred to Gay ton, for the first time 
since the attaok, and he asked Bettle if he had 
seen.thgm. 

“Nq^- said the latter, “I never thought of 
the rascals,*’ and, riding to the rear, inquired 
of Frank if they wore with tho troop. 

Frank answered in the negative. 

“When did you discover their absence ?” 

“How?” 

“When did you miss them T’said Bettle, 
simplifying. 

“Ohl.know’d it ever sinoe we started,” 
said Frank, who had understood the question 
in its previous form, perfeotly well, but had a 
perfect hatred of what he called “ booktionary 
talk.” 

“Why didn’t you report to the Captain 
then?” said Bettle, a little sternly. 

“ No use,” said Frank ooolly, “nobody but 
the d—1 oould ha* oaught ’em with the start 
they had, even if there’d been time to hunt 
’em. Let ’em go; oau’t do no hArm.” 

Bettle was fain to be oontent with this, know¬ 
ing that no more information would be ex- 


They were proceeding oautiously, listening 
for signals, when the two scouts suddenly ap¬ 
peared—I was gohig to say, breathless, but 
that was a condition that Frank Lightfoot and 
Dandy Harry did not easily get into—and 
both speaking at once, hurriedly exclaimed to 
Clayton, 

“Closo up, dose up! There’s eighty or a 
hundred British light horse in the road not 
two hundred yards off!” 

“Well,” said Clayton, who at the first sight 
of them had silontly thrown up his hand jas & 
signal for the troop to halt, “well, are they in 
motion?” 

“No,” said Harry, “they’re drawn up in 
the road, “I Buspect waiting for us, just 
around the second turn, about two hundred 
yards off.” 

“Did you get near enough to count them?” 
said Clayton. 

“Yes; but we didn’t stop to do it care¬ 
fully. However, there can’t be leas than what 
we said—” 

“Bat lookee here,” interrupted Frank, “by 
the hokey! I seen them three rascals that got 
off back yonder among ’em.” 

“Is thoe sure of that?” inquired Gay ton. 

“Certain; I know ’em too well to make a 
mistake.” 

“We must avoid a fight if possible,” said 
Clayton, “they are probably fresh, and onr 
own men and horses are too tired to attempt 
such odds; at the same time I want to roach 
the oity if it can be done; what does thee ad¬ 
vise, Levi ?” he added, addressing Barton, who 
was beside him. 

“I'm afraid we’ll have to try and fight our 
way through,” said the latter, speaking rapid¬ 
ly, “I hear them in motion now—” as the 
tramp of what was evidently a considerable 
body of horsemen, accompanied by the Jingle 
of their arms, which they took no pains to 
silence, was borne past upon the fresh morning 
air—“ they’re coming; if we retreat along the 
road, we’ll be overtaken and cut to pieoes; 
we’re hemmed in by this swampy ground on 
the one side, and this thioket on the other—” 

“Thee’s right,” interrupted Gay ton; “form 
across the road and give them a volley as they 
oome up, and then charge on them; we may 
out our way through.” 

The troop was at onoe formed in a solid 
column, filling the road from side to side, and 
they sat waiting in grim silence for the attack, 
with oarbines unslung andoopked, and holsters 
opened ready. 

About twenty yards in advance the road 
turned somewhat sharply aronnd a bank, and 
Clayton had ordered his men to hold their fire 
until enough of the enemy had passed the turn 
for the discharge to tell upon with full effeot. 

By this time the enemy, who had been 
coming on in a sharp trot, arrived at the turn, 
and the next instant the head of the oolumn 
had passed it, coming in fall view of the 
Rangers. 

“Ready, now, readyl” said Clayton, in a 
low, quick tone, and, simultaneously— 

“Haiti” exolafmod the other leader, sud¬ 
denly reining .back his horse against the fore¬ 
most rank of his men, and then holding a 
white handkerohief aloft. “Hold, there! 
don’t fire on ns,” as he observed the carbines 
of the Rangers at their shoulders* 

Clayton, watching him closely, motioned with 
his left hand to his m«n not to fire, and then 
waited to see what was to grow out of this un¬ 
usual way of mau Aging a charge of oavalry. 

“ May I speak a word to you, sir ? ’ said the 
leader courteously, aidreaslng Clayton, and 
riding forward a few paces alone. 

11 Certainly thee may,” B&id Clayton, also, 
riding forward, uutti tuey met about half way 
between their respective troops, “what has 
thee to say to me f” 

“I suspect, from your language,” said the 


other smiling, “that I have found the men 
I’m looking for. You are Captain Clayton, 
commanding a oorps of American free Rangers, 
if I mistake not.” 

“I am,” said Clayton, quietly, though won¬ 
dering to what all this was going to lead. 

“Then, sir, I am happy to inform you that 
I have seourod throe runaway prisoners of 
yours, who informed me that I would be likely 
to meet you here, and who, within the next 
five minutes, will probably be in a state of pro¬ 
found astonishment.” 

Clayton was decidedly In that state liimsolf 
at this moment. 

“I see you are mystified, sir,” said the 
stranger; “my name is Allen M’Lane, com¬ 
manding very much suoh a oorps as your 
0 wn, but at thlB moment, for satisfactory reasons, 
masquerading in British uniforms. Your run¬ 
aways foil in with us about half-an-hour ago, 
and, taking us for tho genuine ariiole, at once 
joined ns for protection.” 

“I see, I see,” said Clayton, laughing, 
“ but, why did they run the risk of coming on 
here, instead of joining tho foroe that attack¬ 
ed us f” 

“Iasked them the Bame question,” said 
M’Laue, “and they told mo they did at¬ 
tempt to do so, hut were not believed, and had 
to run for their lives with the rest.” 

A momentary glimpse of suspicion shot 
across Clayton’s mind, for ho was cautions by 
nature and habit, and it ocourred to him tliat 
this story might, after all, be only a rueo to 
lull suspicion until his own men should l>e 
entangled with the others, so as to he inoapa- 
ble of a oombined and effectual resistance. 1 ’ 

“ What does thee propose to do f” he in¬ 
quired. 

“ To conlblne our foroes,” was the prompt 
reply; “ at any rate, to work in concert against 
the British, when they take possession of Phi¬ 
ladelphia, as they will, inevitably. Nothing 
short of a miraole can prevent it; Ihey will 
mako it their winter quarters, and 1 Intend to 
mako it my business to keep in the neighbor¬ 
hood just as long as they stay there, and annoy 
them by intercepting their supplies, and cut¬ 
ting off all who venture outside.” 

“Thee is not trying to deceive me?” said 
Clayton. 

“If 1 were really an enemy, would I have 
been likely to make this parley, with a force 
so much your superior? I see an acquaint¬ 
ance among your offloers, who can tell you 
who I am.” 

“Who is it ?” 

“Mr. Wetherill, there; will you be good 
enough to call him ?’ ’ 

Wetherill oame forward in answer to a mo¬ 
tion from Clayton, and as he reached the spot, 
Captain M’Lane removed his oap and held out 
his hand to him, as he looked keenly at him, 
saying, 

“Have you forgotten your old friends, Mr. 
Wetherill?” 

“Allen M’Lane!” exclaimed Wetherill, in 
surprise, grasping his hand warmly; “I’m glad 
to seethes, but certainly I didn't expect to meet 
thee in this dresB; thee used to be a terrible 
rebel.” 

“I'm as bad a one as ever I was,” said 
M’L&no, who then explained his disguise as he 
had done before to Clayton, adding with a 
laugh, “ and I certainly didn’t expeot to find 
men that say * theb and thou,’ with broad¬ 
swords belted aronnd their plain coats ; but I 
wanted you to satisfy your captain that we are 
friends and not enemies.” 

“ Oh, if that’s all, I presume thee's satisfied, 
Ellis ?” said Wetherill, turning to Clayton. 

“Perfectly,” said the latter, “and now 1 
am free to say I’m very glad thee is not what 
thee seems to be, for I was really very uneasy 
abont the prospeot of a fight with thy force.— 
My people are wearied out by a hard march 
and harder fighting this morning, and are iu 
sore need of reBt.” 

“ Wo’ll soon find a plaoe for that,” said 
Captain M’Lane, “if you’ll put them in mo¬ 
tion.” 

Wetherill accordingly went back to tho 
troop, who were still standing, waiting in pur- 
sled amazement for the Issue of this strange 
oonferenoe, explained the true state of the 
case, and the whole party retraced their steps 
towards the city, crossed the Sohuylkill, aud 
then striking northward pushed rapidly to¬ 
wards the hills of the Wissahlokon. 

The astonishment of the three Tories, when 
they found themselves prisoners again, was, to 
ssy the least, profound. No explanations wore 
vouchsafed to them, of course, and they r&de in 
the oentre of the Rangers, to whom they had been 
transferred, in a state of pitiable bewilderment, 
to whioh were added very uncomfortable mls- 
givtngs as to the unravelling of the mystery. 

Now, I am not going to describe the plaoe 
Which the Rangers and their new friends occu¬ 
pied on the Wissahlokon; for, I know, if I do, 
that somebody will incontinently establish an 
“loo Cream and other Refreshments” saloon 
there, and somebody else will open a Lager 
Beer Saloon, complicated with a bowling alley 
aud throe billiard tables, and fast youog meu 
will drive hired horses and light wagons furi¬ 
ously, and get very drunk on bad liquors, and 
picnic parties will drive out there in Blx-double 
omnibuses, .with a brasB band in the foremost. 
No, I'Ll spare it all these abominations, 
avoiding any desoriptton of It. 

Buffloe it U> say, It was among the. 


the foremost*, 
alnatloua. kra i 
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woe used ad a rendezvous until some time 
after the 'British had taken possession of the 
city, a constant c-otnmunioation being 'kept np 
with the American army, the British worried 
by constant forays and surprises of stragglers 
and outlying parties; enterprises in whioh the 
conduct of ihe Rangers so satisfied Captain 
M'Lana uS -the superiority o€ their training for 
their particular business, that he begged Clay¬ 
ton to take a portion -of his own men under 
hk - command, and train them; 

The latter ohoso thirty of the boat riders 
among them, so as to bring his foroe up to its 
original number, and soon had them perfectly 
trained and disciplined. 

‘•In the meantime, on the twenty-sixth of 
September, just one month after Clayton's fo¬ 
ray into tho Hessian Camp, at Turkey 'Point, 
Lord Cornwallis, better known among his own 
men as “ Old Corn-Cob,” had entered Phila¬ 
delphia, at the head of a detachment erf British 
and Hessian grenadiers, leaving the rest of the 
army encamped at Germantown. 

They marched down Second Street to their 
camp, whioh was below the city, with M’Lane’s 
men hovering in their rear. Five of these, 
disguised as British cavalry, with the Captain 
at their -head, pounced upon a Captain Sand- 
ford,* at the Bridge over Dock Creek, and oar- 
ried him aud hia horse off together, after ha¬ 
ving just missed the Adjutant-General, with 
his papers, above, near Chestnut Street. 

Before the British entered the city, Congress 
adjourned to meet at Lancaster, to whioh place 
all the archives were removed, and at the same 
limo caused to bo arrested and sent to Virginia 
about twenty stiff-neoked individuals, among 
whom were sevoral of the prominent 
“Friends” who had been instrumental in 
getting up the “Testimony” spoken of in 
the beginning of my narrative; they having 
stubbornly refused to give either by word or 
writing, any promise of allegiance to the Con¬ 
tinental Government. 


CHA!*n£R XVIII. 

Tiie city was now praotically in the posses¬ 
sion of the enemy. Washington had moved 
down the Schuylkill, from Potts Grove, where 
he had been encamped, to within about sixteen 
miles of Germantown, at whioh place the bulk 
of the British forces was still lying, and the two 
armies lay for some time watching each 
other’s movements. ’ 

Howe probably supposed that when he had 
conquered Philadelphia, he had conquored the 
country of which it was the capital. If ho did 
so, he sedn discovered his mistake; for ho 
was in a very short time made acquainted, ay, 
and thenceforth kept acquainted, too, with the 
fact that he commanded precisely the area of 
ground which his army cowered for the time, 
and not one foot beyond it. 

The prestige which the taking the Capital 
was to give io the British arms, whioh was so 
muon counted on, amounted to just nothing at 
all. 

It spread no panic through the country, it 
brought the American foroes no nearer to a 
surrender; Congress, when the time came, 
simply shifted its quarters first to Lancaster, 
and then to York; and lo I Lancaster, ayd 
then York, became for the time, the seat of 
Government: and Philadelphia,—simply a Bri¬ 
tish encampment between the Schuylkill and 
the Delaware! 

Nevertheless, the British encampment be¬ 
tween the Schuylkill and the Delaware was 
not the most comfortable in the world, during 
the succeeding fall and winter. 

Their supplies were anything but plentiful, 
and thero was a very inconvenient lack of fire¬ 
wood, in particular. 

True, there was no lack of willingness among 
the farmer? iu the vioinity, to furnish everything 
that was wanted, nor any laok of efforts to fur¬ 
nish them ; bat a great deal of produce started 
to the city, that never reached it, and a good 
many foraging parties went out, that either 
came back faster than they went, or came not 
hack at all; for there wero hawks up the river 
and down the river, and circling everywhere 
around the outskirts, swooping down upon 
farmer and forager, snapping them up or 
putting them to flight, and turning many a 
drove of sheep and cattle, and many a load of 
grain from their intended destination, into the 
hungry stomachs at Val’ey Forge. 

But I am getting on too fast for my story. 
None of the British except the detachment 
which accompanied Cornwallis had, as yet, en¬ 
tered the city, but were, as I said before, at 
Germantown. 

On the 1st of Ootobor, Washington, who still 
remained encamped noar Pennibecker's Mill, was 
reinforced by the arrival of some troops from 
Peeksk ill and alx>dy of militi a. At the same time, 
Howa was weakened by the absence of Corn¬ 
wallis's detachment in Philadelphia, and of a 
force which lie had despatched down the Dela¬ 
ware for the purpose of rednoing Billingsport 
aud the fovts at Red Bank and on Mud Island. 

, Washington was aware of this, being kept 
posted as to all the enemy’s movements by the 
Irregulars, whoso scouts were constantly ho¬ 
vering about their camp, and he determined to 
give them battle. ‘ . ' 

His army was not in the best possible condi¬ 
tion for service, for their ammunition was none 
too plentiful, and at least a thousand of them 
were barefooted, and in fact, with a few excep¬ 
tions, the whole army was pervaded by a gene¬ 
ral air of vaggedness. 

I; was necessary to intercept all communica¬ 
tion between the British and the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country, in order to prevent 
their design from being betrayed; and the Irre¬ 
gulars separated into small detaohments, and 
seoured all the roads leading to Germantown 
and the city, from the first till midnight of the 
third of the month. *• 

Washington had started for Chestnut Hill, 
in company with the column under the com¬ 
mand of Sullivan and Wayne, flanked by Con¬ 
way’s division, at dark on the same evening, 
hoping to .reach the place and surprise the 
British pickets there, before daylight. Bat 
the road was rough and difficult to travel, and 
when midnight came, they were still miles 
away. 

B.vrio^s division of the Rangers, aooompa- 
nied 07 u.ayton, joined them at this point, ha- 
reWAnoitrod the road from near Chestnut 

togfe*No relation to Jenny. 


Hill, and bringing with them a party of three 
oountrymen whom they had intercepted, and 
reported himself to Washington. 

The prisoners were ordered to the rear while 
Clayton proceeded to make his report. 

“How is the road?” inquired Washington, 
as Clayton paused in his recital. 

“ Very rough; worse, if possible, than it is 
here.” * 

“ Did you see any of the enemy's patrols ?” 

“We came upon one party about three 
miles below, and Abased them for a mile, but 
they eeoaped in the darkness, by turning into 
the woods; we didn't pursue them any farther, 
being satisfied with driving them off the road.” 

“ I am sorry they escaped you,” said Wash¬ 
ington, “ I fear they will give notice of our ap¬ 
proach.” 

! "I think not,” said Clayton, “hardly a 
night has passed since we oame into the neigh¬ 
borhood, without Boms snoh rencontre taking 
place between my own men or Captain M’Lane’s, 
and some of the enemy’s videttes. I am satis¬ 
fied that they knew us, and will not suspeot 
the presence of any larger force until they 
see it.” 

“Where did you take the prisoners yon 
brought in?” 

“Just below, on our way hither. 

“Then they hive had no opportunity to 
communicate with the enemy ?” 

“None whatever,” said Clayton, “lam oer- 
tain that those we chased, were the outermost 
patrol; all the other roods are in possession oi 
my own men or M’Lane’s.” 

“ Do you expect to have your men together, 
in a body, in the battle?” inquired General 
Wayne. 

“Certainly,” said Clayton, “they have or¬ 
ders to fall in with Pulaski’s cavalry at the first 
opportunity.” 

“ Then you intend to fight under his com¬ 
mand this time,” said Mad Anthony; “I was 
in hopes to havo had your dare-devils with me 
to-day, to help me in .wiping out that matter at 
•the Paoli.” 

“Thee may possibly have them yet,” said 
Clayton, smiling, “wo will remain with Pu¬ 
laski, until I think we can do better elsewhere. 
I think it likely, if thee should be in the part 
of the field where Colonel Grey is, thee will 
have a chance of such assistance as we can 
give.” 

“ Your men are hardly adapted, from their 
training, for field Bervice, I imagine, sir,” in¬ 
terrupted Washington. 

“They have been thoroughly trained for 
every kind of Bervice,” said Clayton, “ except 
artillery.” 

“If your Excellency had seen them at 
Brandywine, and the way they charged hi 
solid column on those soonndrels at Paoli,” 
said Wayne, “you would have no fears as 
to their ability for field work.” 

But little more was said, and the army pro¬ 
ceeded as silently as possible, until they 
readied the woods on Chestnut Hill at day¬ 
break. 

As they emerged from the woods, the van¬ 
guard came upon one of the enemy’s outlying 
patrol9, not fifty yards in advance; the latter 
put spurs to their horses and galloped down 
the road, hotly pursued by a d,ozen of the Ran¬ 
gers, with Barton at their head. 

The patrol were well mounted, of course, 
but they would have stood no ohance at all 
with the fleet horses that were after them, had 
they not come pell mell upon a party of some 
fifty light horse a short distance above Mount 
Airy. 

They were so dose upon them before they 
perceived them, that pursuers and pursued 
drew up together in a confused mass, within 
thirty feet of the light horse, who had halted 
on hearing the clatter of hoofs coming down 
tlio road. 

This confusion saved Barton and his small 
force; for they wero so mixed and entangled 
with the patrol, that the larger force were 
afraid, at first, to fire or charge on them for fear 
of shooting or riding down their friends, and 
they stood for a moment irresolute. 

Taking advantage of this pause, Barton gave 
the signal for retreat, and his men, wheeling 
their horses directly in their tracks separated 
instantly, leaped the fences on each side of the 
road, and in a moment were skirring through 
the meadows, like moss-troopers, scattered, 
after their fashion in such cases, like a Hook of 
partridges. 

A few pistols were fired after them, and the 
British were about to pursue, but their leader 
ordered them to stand fast. 

“I know those men,” said he to his lieu¬ 
tenant, “they’re Clayton’s Rangers, I know 
by their manoeuvres; we might as well chase 
shadows—” 

“ Back, back I” exclaimed the officer iu com¬ 
mand of the patrol, “the whole rebel army’s 
within half-a-mile of us 1” 

“Thed—11” exclaimed the other, in con¬ 
sternation. 

No more words wore wasted, and the whole 
party rode back to tho nearest post as fast as 
they could spur their horses, and gave the 
alarm. 

The Fortieth regiment, with a battalion of 
light infantry which was Btationed at Mount 
Airy, immediately formed to receive, as they 
supposed, the shook of the whole army; their 
commander sending the patrol on to the main 
body, which was onoamped some distance be¬ 
low, in the middle of Germantown. 

They had hardly formed, before Conway 
oame sweeping down upon them > in a furious 
attack, which drove them headlong into the 
village. 

The battle was begun; it has been too often 
and too well described by more competent 
hands, to make it necessary for me to enter 
into its details, and I shall have hat little to 
say about it, except so far as relates to the con¬ 
nection of the Rangers with it. 

When the retreating columns reached the 
head of the village, Colonel MusgTave, the 
commander, threw himself, with five or six 
companies of the Fortieth regiment, into the 
large etone-honse, known now, wherever 
American History is known, as “Chew’s 
House,” and held it throughout the battle, 
with a stubborn bravery that deserves all 
praise. 

While the battle was raging around this 
temporary fort, General Greene had come 
around by the Limekiln Road, routed a bat¬ 
talion of light infantry and the Queen's Ran¬ 


gers, on the right wing of tho enemy, and was 
now hotly engaged with the left flank of the 
same wing, striving to enter the village ; the 
Pennsylvania militia, under General Arm¬ 
strong, also came down the Manatawdy Road, 
(now known as the Ridge Road,) upon the left 
wing, oommanded*by Grey, which it was their 
business to attaok and turn; and when they 
renohed it, arriving in front of the German 
Chasseurs, on the left flank, to their imperish¬ 
able glory be it said, they stood still, andhever 
attacked them at all I Whereupon Colonel 
Grey, betook himself, with nearly Hie whole 
left wing, to theassi stance of the centre which 
had Its hands more than full. 

The Maryland and Jersey militia under 
Smallwood and Forman, who were ordered to 
march down the York R6ad, and atttfch the 
right flank of the right wing, executed the first 
half of their instructions, that of mdfthtng 
down the road, admirably; but arrived on the 
ground so lato that there was nobody left for 
them to attack, the said wing having left the 
ground to go to the assistance of the centre 
near Chew's house. 

Here was the brunt of tho battle. The Ran¬ 
gers, in obedience to Clayton’s orders, had fal¬ 
len in successively, as they came np, with 
PnlasM’s cavalry as a gathering point. As 
soon as they were all together, Clayton led 
them off towards the house, having hefted that 
Colonel Grey was there, and feeling a strong 
desire to make his acknowledgments to him in 
person, for the affair .at Paoli. 

A heavy fog had fallen early in the morning, 
and everything was thickly enveloped in it. 
It was so dense that the different divisions of 
the two armies could not see each otter, and 
both sides were guided in firing by the flash of 
each other’s muskets. 

Guided by the incessant rattle of’musketry 
and cannon, which were both playing on Chew’s 
house, Clayton pushed rapidly up the Street 
towards the house, catching here and there 
dim glimpses of the battalions moving gbestily 
through the fog, along whose Uuej£ ey^x-HUd 
anon, ran the red stream of fire. J)fl{jtegard- 
ing these, not looking to see Whether’they 
were friend or foe, Clayton K$ld 'on to 

seek Colonel Grey. ; ; 

A oompany of British infantry, which had be¬ 
come detached from the main body-in the oon- 
fusion, (for after the first volley or two, the 
British loaded and fired without regard to 
order, and with broken ranks,) who«e<f into 
the street directly in front of the Rangers be¬ 
fore they saw them in the thick fog. 

They were greatly inferior iu number; besides 
being on foot, and escape and resistance seemed 
alike hopeless. Nevertheless, tho instant their 
Captain saw the figures that loomed through 
the mist, distinctly enough to know4h£t they 
were enemies, without stopping tW'See how 
strong they were, he ordered his men to halt, 
down front rank, and prepare to repel cavalry. 
The order was obeyed with all the marvellous 
promptness and precision with whioh thorough¬ 
ly disciplined troops execute their manoeuvres, 
and by the time the Rangers, who kejft 6n their 
steady gallop, neither hastening nor sttofcening 
their pace, had come within thirty'feetfjlHhem, 
the road was blocked by a file of menon one 
knee, with musket butts braced Ugfim&t the 
ground and a line of bayonets briftttraK\li > f!font 
of them, while behind them was anbtlLer file, 
half oroucliing, with arms presented, ; a'nd be¬ 
hind them again another and the hist file, 
standing bolt upright, with their muskets at 
their shoulders, levelled above the Reads of 
those in front. 

“Stand fast, men ;” Clayton heard the offi¬ 
cer exclaim, “standfast; don’t fire,’till you 
oan see their bells.” 

“Halt,” said Clayton, and as the trained 
horses stopped at the word, planting their fore 
feet out and throwing themselves almost on 
tlioir haunches with the sudden oheck, he called, 
riding forward alone, as he spoke, 

“ I should know that voice ; is that Captain 
Gardner?” 

“It is,” said a voice as the speaker ad¬ 
vanced towards him, “is not that Captain 
Clayton?” 

“The same,” said Clayton; “let us pass 
each other iu peace, and seek strangers for 
enemies.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said Gard¬ 
ner, “particularly as it d^hd^ a good deal 
upon your forbearance whAtlifar my haiidfnl of 
men passes at all.” ' 

“ I presume it does,” said Clayton,’limiling; 
“ 1 would not willingly attack theeatWll, and 
at present I owe theo a dejfeof kindness, for 
saving some of our friendsTrom a gang of 
marauding villains the other day, near Brandy¬ 
wine.” 

“ Oh! the women,” said Gardner, with some 
interest, “yes, I was just in time; did they 
reach you in safety ?*’ 

“Yes, they came in the next morning,” said 
Clayton; “ but we must not waste time talking 
here,” he added, “if thee will withdraw thy 
men, we will push on; let us avoid ootfli other, 
if possible, during the battlo.” , 

Captain Gardner nodded, and immediately 
ordered his mOn to recover their arms and 
march; an order whioh they obeyed *with as 
much alacrity as amazement at finding them¬ 
selves allowed to do so. 

At this moment an officer in the American 
uniform spurred np to where Clayton was 
standing. 

“ What troop is this ?” he inquired. 

“Clayton’s Rangers,” was the lanswer, 
“ oan thee tell how the battle is going?” 

“Heaven only knows,” Baid the officer, “I 
believe there are a dozen battles golujg on at 
once; there’s no possibility of keeping any 
kind of order in this oursed fog. I wa| Sent to 
tell General Sullivan to silence that blittery In 
an orchard that lies over yonder, -but I oan’t 
find him, will you undertake it ?” * 

“Of course,” said Clayton, briefly. * 

“Well, at them, then,” said the offloer, 
motioning in the direction of the orchard. “ I 
hope you’ll succeed, for their fire’s tod hot for 
oomfort, and away he spurred. 

Clayton immediately put his men in motion 
in tho direction indicated by the offloer; guided 
only by the roar of the cannon and pn occa¬ 
sional glimpse of their flash, through the 
smoke and fog; indeed this was ail he could 
see ; neither orohard nor cannon nor’soldiers 
were visible. 

Sweeping around, bo as to get out of the line 
of fire, they pushed across the intervening 


meadows until within fifty yards of the battery; 
halting bore for a moment, Clay ton ordered the 
Mao Allan boys to dismount and steal with their 
rifles along the orchard fenoo, in advanoe of the 
troop, as near as they could get without being 
discovered, instructing them what to do when 
they had reaohed the point. 

The ton young giants dismounted at onoe, 
knowing that .their horses would keep in thq 
ranks whether mounted or not. Stealing along 
the fence, crouching low, with trailed rifles, 
they made their way rapidly towards the bat¬ 
tery whioh was still in full play in the direotion 
of Sullivan’s brigade, which, Bomewhere off in 
the fog, was keeping up a brisk but random 
fire, in another direotion. 

The fence had been levelled for several yards 
on each side,’ so as to give space for the oan- 
non. They were placed on the edge of a kind 
of bank, along whioh the fence extended. 

Arrived at the opening in the latter, and near 
enough to see the enemy with tolerable dis¬ 
tinctness, five of the party orouohed in the 
corner of the worm fenoe, while the other five, 
throwing themselves flat upon the ground, 
worked their way at some distance from the 
edge of tho elevation, across the line of fire, 
but bo far below its level that the balls hurtled 
over them harmlessly, and gained the other 
end of the opening unperceived. 

After the next discharge of the guns, as the 
artillerymen sprang forward to reload them, 
the sharp, almost simultaneous craok of the 
Mao Allan’s rifles was heard, and all the men 
at the guns but two went down, and then oame 
the rush of oavalry, and the next moment the 
wild riders poured in solid column upon the 
flank of the body which supported the bat¬ 
tery, before any attempt could be made to re¬ 
load the guns. 

Taken by surprise, having no time to dis¬ 
play their front to repel the charge, they were 
broken in a moment, and the Rangers were in 
their midst. An attempt to form again was de¬ 
feated by an unexpected movement of the Ran¬ 
gers, who, from some previously understood 
arrangement apparently, for not a word was 
spoken, separated into four divisions, and eaoh 
taking a different direotion, forced the disor¬ 
dered crowd apart, driving them farther and 
farther back; as eaoh division penetratod the 
heart of the mass before it, its riders turned 
again, back to back, thus forming two fronts, 
each of which continued to force their enemies 
apart until they had them completely broken 
up into separate squads. 

Then closing again into solid column, they 
attacked these scattered parties in detail, 
riding down, shooting, sabring in rapid succes¬ 
sion, till all who were left, threw down their 
arms and called for quarter. 

“Where is your commanding officer?” said 
Clayton. 

“I believe I must serve your turn for want 
of abetter,” said an officer in a lieutenant’s 
uniform, advancing. 

“Does thee surrender?” said Clayton. 

Tho offioer started, and looking at Clayton 
for a moment in astonishment, muttered— 
“George Fox, again, as I .live I” and then 
added aloud, 

“ I oan’t help myself that I see. I have no¬ 
thing but this to give up to you,” offering the 
hilt or hid sword, “the blade.parted company 
with it a minute ago iu the souffle.” 
j “ Keep it,” Baid Clayton. 

The offioer bowed. 

And now occurred the strongest aud most 
1 contradictory of all the strange and contradic¬ 
tory things in this helter skelter battle of Ger¬ 
mantown. 

At this very timo the British were practi¬ 
cally defeated 1 General Howe had giveu up 
the battle, and had given orders to rendezvous 
at Chester. The main body, overpowered in 
the oentre of the village, were on tho point of 
retreating, when Grey aud Knyphausen, taking 
advantage of tho magnanimous forbearance of 
tbe Pennsylvania militia in disobeying their 
orders, and the very accommodating delibera¬ 
tion of the Maryland and New Jersey militia 
in coming up too late to be of any use, 
threw tho whole loft wing into the village, to 
the assistance of the centre. This chocked the 
Americans, wlio had beforo been gaining 
ground rapidly, and they were finally driven 
hack. Colonel Grey then hurried to the assis¬ 
tance of the right wing, which was engaged 
with General Greene’s column. General Sulli¬ 
van, with Colonel Armstrong aud.Genoral Con¬ 
way, had driven the enemy into the village, 
when they suddenly found themselves unsup¬ 
ported by other troops, their ammunition ex¬ 
hausted, and dimly visible through tho fog, a 
powerful force forming on thoir right. At that 
moment some one colled aloud that they were 
surrounded, and the Americans, in a Budden 
panic, one of tho most unmanageable disorders 
to whioh armies are subjoot, broke away into a 
full retreat, tossing the victory out of their 
hands at the moment when they had only to 
close them upon it to make it seoure. 

The British commander ought to have felt 
deeply his obligations to the gallant militia, ! 
who didn’t attaok his left wing, for to their dis¬ 
regard of their orders, was owing, mainly, tho 
turn of the battle. A great deal of precious 
time, however, was lost before Chew’s house, 
owing to General Knox’s opposition, (which 
savored very strongly of what is known, since 
the Crimean war, as “red tape,”) to leaving 
the house in possession of Colonel Masgrave, < 
and following np their advantage outBide, be- j 
cause “it would bo uumllitary tol^avea castle 
in our rear;” when the simple fact was that 
Colonel Masgrave could have done no harm, 
while in the house, had he been only lot alone, 
and a single regiment could have taken care of 
him, had he attempted to sally out. 

The battle was lost; The Americans retreat¬ 
ed twenty miles, oarrying all thoir artillery 
with them, to Perkiomeu Creek, leaving behind 
them nearly seven hundred doad and wound- j 
ed, besides about a hundred reported “miss¬ 
ing,” some of whom were prisoners, and Borne 
of whom had availed themselves of this capi¬ 
tal opportunity to quit soldiering and sneak off 
home 1 

The.loss of the British, as appeared by a 
tom repoit, whioh was afterwards found in a 
chimney comer in Germantown, and the frag¬ 
ments put together, was about eight hundred. 
Thus ended the second pitched JbaUle in whioh 
the Rangers shared, in disaster and defeat 
(TO BB OOHT UfUK O.) 
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don’t won’t to attaok the army; two or three 
of my own fellows will he enough, I sup¬ 
pose, ” he added, addressing Clayton, “ juBt to 
soour the field, quietly.” 

Clayton nodded, and Bettle went on. 

“Harry, you and Jem Woodward and Par¬ 
ker, had better try it. Can you disguise your¬ 
selves so as not to be suspeoted ?” ' 

“I oan disguise myself so that my own 
brother wouldn’t know me,” said Harry; 
“Woodward and Parker here, have nothing to 
do but take off their belts and other traps, to 
pas9 for farmers." 

“Very well,” said Clayton, “the sooner 
you are off the better.” 

“No doubt of that,” said Harry, going out 
at once, while Woodward and Parker, by sim¬ 
ply laying aside their equipments, as Harry 
had suggested, were at onoe transformed into 
two plain young farmers, such as might have 
been drawn by ouriosity to see a battle-field. 

In a half hour Harry reappeared; and he 
had certainly contrived to disguise himself 
pretty thoroughly; he had on a pair of old 
leather breeohes, polished by long use, strong, 
ribbed woollen stockings, and heavy cowhide 
shoos ; his head was surmounted by what had 
been a cooked hat, but of which the sides now 
hung down around his face in such a manner 
as to shade it considerably ; he was ordinarily 
quite a good-looking fellow in the face, and his 
form was more than usually symmetrical: but 
now, there was an awful squint in the eyes, 
and a suspicious-looking redness on the nose; 
the shoulders were drooped forward and the 
baokwas bowed, as if with long carrying of 
some kind of burden, which was now repre- 
sented by a peddler’s pack, under whichhesham- 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I left the Rangers standing in the orohard, 
in po-jSeBsidn of the artillery, with the troop3 
that belonged to it prisoners. They did not 
remain, however, but moved off with their 
prisoners, towards the main body of the 
Americans. 

“ Haven’t I met thee before ?” said Clayton 
to the British lieutentant as they proceeded, 
“thy face and voice seem familiar to me.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “we have met twice 
before; do yon recollect the officer who let you 
into the HeSBian camp at Turkey Roint, and 
afterwards gave the alarm when you made the 
night attack on it?” 

“True,” said Clayton, “that was it; I re¬ 
membered thee, but couldn’t place thee ; how 
did thee recognize me?” 

“ By your language, as soon as I heard your 
voice, and by your face, as soon as I saw it. It 
is not one to bo easily forgotten.” 

This was true enough, and the English¬ 
man, perhaps, had the faintest possible idea 
that Clayton would not be displeased at being 
told so. 

“Are yonr troop all Qua—no, Friends— 

• that’s the word, isn’t it ?” 

“We call ourselves Free Quakers,” said 
Clayton, “though most of the Society prefer to 
be called Friends. All my officers, and some 
of the men, aro of the same persuasion.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the officer, dryly, 
“ hut has their being Quakers anything to do 
with making them f^ht like unchained devils; 

I thought I had seen a good deal of desperate 
fighting in my time, but I certainly never saw 
a body of troops charged into and dissected as 
ours was.” 

“I don’t know that being Quakers has any¬ 
thing to do with it,” said Clayton, smiling; 
“fighting, like everything else, if worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well, and they have been 
thoroughly trained to their work.” 

“Your liorseB fought too, as savagely as 
their riders. It was their biting and kicking, 
indeed, that disordered our ranks, more even 
than tli© sabres and pistols of your men.” 

They bad by this time reached the main 
street of the village, but while crossing it, 
Sullivan’s division, having broken, as I said 
before, came pell-mell up the street. 

The Rangers, entangled among the broken 
columns, strove in vain to extricate themselves, 
and were carried away in the rush and separa¬ 
ted entirely from their prisoners. 

It was some time before Clayton could get hiB 
men out of the crowd and in column again, 
but be finally succeeded; and leaving the dis¬ 
comfited army to pursue its retreat, struck off 
across the country towards the rendezvous near 
, tho Wissahickon. 

■When lie reaohed it, and the roll was called, 
to seven of the names no <vnswer was re¬ 
turned, and ten more were reported present, 
but wounded. 

Among the missing was Frank Lightfoot. 

“Has aDy one seen him?” inquired Clay¬ 
ton. 

“ l .saw him,” answered Dandy Harry, 
“just before that flock of frightened sheep 
came down on us in the village and threw us 
into confusion.” 

“Ho must have got separated from us then,” 
said Clayton. 

“ If so, ” 3aid Barton, “ ho is most probably 
taken, as I don’t think he would follow that 
herd of runaways any farther than he conld 
help.” 

“Wo can’t spare Frank,” said Captain 
M’Lana, who was present, with what was left 
of his own force, “ we oan’t spare Frank ; we 
must find out what has become of him; if they 
have him prisoner, we’ll get him back, if we 
havo to barn tho city to do it.” 

“If they've got liimj” said Settle, “ it will 
puzzle them to hold him long; quioksilver 
isn't more slippery than Frank. Who’ll 
volunteer to go back to Germantown a nd try 
to find him?” 

Nearly overy voice in the troop was raised 
at once. 

“Softly, softly, boys,” said Bettle, “we 


bled along with a knock-kneed, lop-sided sort; son sinoe the battle. 


soldiers, all springing to their foot, “form a 
ring.” 

The battle was short. Harry, not wishingto 
disfigure his opponent, and being-anxious at 
the same time to avoid attracting the attention 
of any of the officers who might be near, 
brought it summarily to a close; after parrying 
one or two passes, by a left handed blow on the 
fellow’s chest which knocked the breath out 
of his body, and the body itself olear out of 
the ring. 

“There! Oi toald *ee soa,” Baid Devonshire, 
“when thee’s gotten thy wind agin, thee'd 
betther shaake hondsan’ be doon wi’ um." ? „ 

“Fight done with the first man fioftftjdy' 
That’s fair,” said the others, assisting the 
comfited soldier to rise, “ shake hands m 
him, Jaok, and don’t bear malice.” / 

“I don’t bear no malice,” said the latter, a? 
soon as he had recovered breath enough to 
speak, “an’ I hope you don’t,” he added, ex¬ 
tending his hand frankly enough to Harry; 
“I had no business to chaff yon at first, an’ I 
don’t want no more o’ your left handers, 
thankee; I’d as lief be kicked by a hoss.” 

Harmony being restored, togethor with 
Harry’s squint, which he had dispensed with 
during the passage at arms, two straight eyos 
being none too many in boxing, all sat down 
again, and examined tbe contents of the pack 
which were spread upon the ground, while 
Harry endeavored, by cautious questions, to 
ascertain whether they knew anything of 
Frank. 

Not making muoh progress in this way, ho 
changed his plan for a bolder one, and descri¬ 
bing Frank’s appearanoo accurately, inquired 
of his late opponent if ho had seen such a per- 


of gait that was certainly as far TomflVed from 
Harry’s usual springy movement and firm 
tread as anything that could possibly he 
imagined. 

Clayton absolutely did not recognize him 
until he spoke I 

“Tliee has certainly disguised thyself very 
effectually,” he then said, “hut can thee 
maintain that squint for any length of 
time ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Harry, laughing, “ that’s 
a trick I learned at school; do you think I’ll 
pass muster!” 

“ No doubt of it; if I didn’t know thee after 
a half-hour’s absenco, it is hardly likely tbee 
will meet any one who will recognize tbee. 
What plan has thee in contemplation?” 

“Well, I want Woodward and Parker to 
keep with me ’till we get near Germantown, 
and then my plan is, to separate, they going 
over to the orchard to see if he’s there, while 
I go right into the camp with my pack, and 
try if I can find out anything among the 
soldiers.” 

“That will do,” said Clayton, “and now 
you had better start,” 

The three men accordingly started on foot 
on their perilous errand—perilous, beoause 
any accidental recognition on tbe part of the | 
enemy would wind up their adventure with 
an exceedingly short turn beneath tbe nearest, 
tree that had a limb strong enough to hang 
them on, as spies. 

Arrived at the point intended by Harry, they 
separated, his two companions sauntering 
carelessly through tbe village, and thence 
across the meadows to the orohard, gaping 
about them as they passed among the sad 
scenes of devastation whioh a battle always 
leaves. As they crossed the lawn in front of 
Chew’s house, they saw enough fearful evi¬ 
dences of how severe had been the fight. Par¬ 
ties were already at work removing the wound¬ 
ed, but they did not pause to look at them, 
passing on across the lawn and past tbe bouse 
to the orchard. A careful sorhtiny among tbe 
bodies lying there, however, failed to detect 
any one that resembled the objeot of their 
search, and they finally left the place, and in 
accordance with Harry’s parting suggestions, 
returned by a roundabout way to where tbe 
Rangers were posted. 

Hariy, in the meantime, shambled into the 
lines with bis pack, and soon contrived to 
mingle with a group of soldiers off duty, and 
to get into conversation with them. 

“Hello there 1 Linkum Lankum,” said one 
of these, “don’t bring that ’erecon^ o’ youm 
nigh my catrldge box, or you’ll blow it up. 
Look out there, Billy, he’s got his swivel eye 
onyournt” • 

“Who keera if he is?” said Billy; “’t 
liain’t got nothin' but a twist o' pigtail in 
It—” 

“ Which hain’t; the conk or the eye or the 
catrldge box ? Blow me if I know whioh you 
mean.” 

“Doant ’oe be a ohaffin* th’ poor tramp,” 
said another, with a strong Devonshire accent; 
“coom here, old chap, an’ open thy paok an’ 
let ’n see what theo’s gotten.” 

“Here; just light my pipe first,” said the 
first speaker, thrusting a black “dudbeen” 
against the red nose, whioh certainly looked 
fiery enough, for tho purpose, and attempting 
at the same time to take hold of it with the 
other band. 

In an instant tbe wrist was seized, his heels 
flew np, and he lay on the broad of his back, 
bis position being thus suddenly changed by 
a dexterous backward trip which Harry gave 
him, without raising a hand excopt to seize the 
fellow's wrist. 

Furious with rage at his defeat, and the 
jeering laughter of his eompanions, the soldier 
sprang to his feet, and drawing his bayonet 
from its sheath rushed at him with a savage oath. 

Harry had, for the moment,' forgotten his 
assumed oharacter when he trippod the fellow, 
and it was too late now to mend the matter, he 
was in for it. However, instead of striking his 
assailant, he contented himself with seizing 
his wrist as he made a blow at him, saying, 
with well affected dismay, 

“Gentlomen, will you see a poor man mur¬ 
dered beoause he didn’t want his nose 
pulled?” 

“Dom’d if we wull,” said Devonshire, a fel¬ 
low as stout and burly as one of his own coun¬ 
ty’s short-horned bulls, seizing the fellow 
by the shoulders; “we waen’t ha’ no ipoor 
stiokin’ work to-day. Oi toald ’ee to let um 
aloan. If ’ee mun folght, tak off un’s co-at 
an' go at um loike a mon and not loike a 
bluidy Frenoher. I’ll baok th’ tramp agin on 
for balf-a- orow-an. ’ ’ 

“A mill I a mill!” exolaimed the reckless 


“What do you want to know for?” asked, 
the latter, a little suspiciously. 

“Why, you see,” said Harry, confidentially, 
and lying dreadfully, “I’m sorry to say he’s a 
rebel, though he’s my brother ; and thiB mom; 


Scouting parties were sent out, whioh hover¬ 
ed around the army continually for the next 
two weeks, oarefully avoiding observation, 
and refraining from molesting any of the 
straggling parties whioh they might easily 
have ont off. 

Harry had gone back once after his first 
visit, with some olothes for Frank. These had 
been inspected before he was allowed to take 
them tfK him, to see that nothing which might 
aid in his escape was concealed in them. 
This did not trouble Harry in the least, as he 
hgd prepared himself for it by very oarefully 
,<j?uttipg nothing of the kind about them. 

When they were restored to him, however, 
he made an awkward grasp at them and let 
them fall upon the ground. While gathering 
them up he oontrlved unperceived, to slip a 
short, broad dagger into one of the pockets, 
and then handed them to Frank. 

On the evening of the eighteenth, Clayton’s 
scouts brought, in word that the army was 
about to move the next morning. The whole 
force, consisting of his own and M’Lane's men, 
was put in motion towards Germantown, about 
au hour beforo daybreak. They did not go 
near tho village, however, but posted them¬ 
selves in a wood along the road between it 
and Philadelphia. Patiently they waited there 
for five mortal hours, receiving occasional in¬ 
formation from their scouts of the preparations 
of the army for departure. At last tho bead 
of the oolumn appeared in sight, and the 
Rangers retired deeper into the wood, leaving 
Jem Woodward, and ono or two others of the 
most aotive men, perohod in some thick trees 
a short distance from the roadside as look¬ 
outs. Column after columh passed, regiment 
after regiment, in interminable succession, at 
Clayton oould see from his concealment, and 
still no signal from the lookouts. 

Still the army filed along until the rear of 
the last column had passed out of view, and 
still no signal. A moment afterwards, Low¬ 


ing, when ho found there was to be a battle* Lever, Woodward slid down hiB tree and going 


what does ho do but saddle his gray mare and 
take father's short musket an’ ride off like 
mad afore we could stop him. I holloed after 
him he’d better not try fightin’ his majesty’s 
troops that way, hut bo said be reckoned be 
oould piok up a sword an’ pistols somewhere, 
and rode off, an’ I hain’t seen him since.” 

“Do’ee think unskilt?” inquired Devon¬ 
shire. 

“I don’t know,” said Harry, dolefully, 
“I’m afeard so; he’s a dreadful obstropolous 
fellow when he gets afightin’, an’ I don't 
b’lieve’ ho’d run away to save his life. I 
wouldn’t, mind givin’ a pound of pigtail I've 
got in my pocket to any gentleman that would 
help me to find out whether he’s t dead, or 
wounded, or only took prisoner.” 

“Just wait here,” said the man with whom 
he had fought, who seemed to have conceived 
rather a liking for him, “just wait here while 
I go over to the guard-house an’ see if he’.s 
among the prisoners; but stay—what shall I 
tell him if he’s there ?” 

“Tell him his brother Harry’s here from 
Wissahiokon.” 

The soldier went to the guard-house, whioh 
was a short distance off, being one of the houses 


to Clayton, told him that tho prisoners were 
coming down the road some distance in the 
rear, of the main army, under a Btrong escort. 

“How many ?” asked Clayton. 

“Not less than three hundred, I should 
think,” said Woodward. 

“ We oan break that number by au unex¬ 
pected attaok,” said Clayton calmly, “if we 
know where to attaok them. Could thee recog¬ 
nize Frank among them ?” 

“No,” said Woodward, “they were too 
far off;'but I could see that they are in two 
bodies, one in front, and tho other in the 
rear, with the prisoners between them; there 
is a file of light horsemen on eaoh flank of 
the prisoners, besides.” 

While this conversation was going on, the 
escort were coming down the road slowly, 
and, though certainly not in disorder, still, 
somewhat loosely, and what Woodward called 
“squandery.” The prisoners were enolosed 
as he had said, and were marohing along in a 
confused crowd, without muoh regard to 
order. 

Harry had gone over in the morning, in his 
peddler’s costume, but minus his paok, to ao- 
oompany his “unfortunate brother” to the 


in the village, whioh had been temporarily ooou- ’blty, and the two were together in the crowd. 


pled for the purpose. In a few minutes he re¬ 
turned, and informed Harry that his brother 
was there, sure enough a prisoner, but alive 
and unhurt. 

Could he see him ? 

Yes, tbe officer in command had given per¬ 
mission, and he might oome over at once. , 

Leaving his paok on tho ground, Harry ao- 
oompanied his quondam adversary to the 
place, and among the orowd of prisoners dis¬ 
covered Frank, loaning against tho wall near 
the fire place. 

“There he is!” said he, “may I go and 
speak to him?” 

Tho soldier looked at the officer in charge, 
who merely nodded; Harry immediately sham¬ 
bled across tho room towards Frank, who, 
after a keen glance, advanced a step or two to 
meet him. 

“Oh, Frank, Frank!” said Harry in a tre¬ 
mulous voice, throwing his arms around him, 
and bending his head down on his shoulder, 
till he had mastered the laughter with whioh 
he was almost bursting, “why couldn’t you 
stay at home instead of cornin’ out to fight 
against your lawful king ?” and, overcome by 
his feelings, Harry bid bis face again on 
Frank’s neok, close to his ear, and whispered 
rapidly, “Look out for us; we'll be on th* 
track.” 

It Is hardly necessary to say that Frank 
had recognized his brother before this; and he 
merely griped the latter’s arm strongly, in 
answer to the concluding remark. 

After a great many words of admonition 
and oonsolation, interspersed with a good deal 
of “ Oh Frank”-ing, and some pathetic allu¬ 
sions to his deserted father and his gray hairs, 
to all whioh Frank listened and replied 
—when he oould edge in a reply through the 
torrent of words—with as sober a face as 
Harry’s own, the latter took his departure, 
promising to come back with some olothes 
and other matters. 

Returning to where he had left his paok, 
he first handed over tho tobacco ho had pro¬ 
mised to his companion, and then drove a 
sharp bargain for some trinkets that had 
taken the fancy of two or three of the men j 
whioh - bargain came to a disastrous dose, 
owing to tbe fact that the price of the trinkets 
was two-and-sixpence, while eleven pence ha’¬ 
penny was all that could be raised by the 
group.' 

Harry would have distributed the trinkets 
among them, had he not feared that suoh Un¬ 
precedented liberality might raise suspicions 


As they came near tho wood, where Harry 
knew their friends were concealed, the two 
men gradually, without attracting attention, 
placed themselves on the edge of the body of 
prisoners and close to the file ofhorsemen, on 
tbe side next tbe wood. 

The road wa8 bordered by a tall, thiok hedge, 
which ran along to the corner of the wood; 
at about forty yards from this point, thore was 
a small gap in the lower part of thq hedge, 
barely large euough to allow a man to pass 
through at the risk of a little scratching. 
As they came opposite this, Frank, whose 
keen eye had noticed this, and whose ready wit 
formed his plan on the instant, edged as close 
as possible to the horse by which he was 
walking, and Btumbled and fell upon hiB 
hands directly in front of the beast; so olose, 
that his rider, to keep liim from tumbling 
over Frank, drew him up with a violence that 
threw him upon his haunches. At the same 
inBtant, without rising, Frank leaped forward 
from all fonrs like a cat, pitched head¬ 
foremost right through the g^, and then 
springing to his feet, ran at full speed, shel¬ 
tered by the hedge, for the wood. 

* Two or three pistols, were fired after him at 
random, and several horsemen made a rush 
at the hedge, hut were reoalled by a sharp, 
stern order from tbe officer: “Close up I 
there; olose up 1 Look to tho other prisoners;” 
and then riding up to Harry was beginning 
wrathfully, “ What does this mean, sir ? Is 
this any of your—” when the appearance of 
the latter’s face—one eye looking at the gap, 
through whioh Frank had disappeared so un¬ 
ceremoniously, and the other looking at him¬ 
self, the under jaw dropped, and the whole 
countenance divested of overy expression 
but that of blank-amazement, oheoked him, 
and,’muttering, “He had no hand in it,” he 
spurred forward to the head of the column, 
and detaohed a party in pursuit. 

These galloped along the road towards the 
wood, in order to get around the hedge, and 
disappeared. Then came a crackle of rifle shots, 
a sudden oheok in the regular beat of hoofs, 
and then four riderless horses came tearing 
down the road with dangling reins and flying 
stirrups, followed by a mounted liorse whose 
rider, holding a rein in each hand, as if to steady 
himself, was reeling and swaying in the saddle, 
like a drunken man. As the horse came to the 
ranks he was stopped, and his rideV, with a last 
effort to preserve his balance, dropped his chin 
upon his breast and lurched heavily out of the 
saddle into the arms of two or three of the men 
who started forward to catch him. They laid 


either of his sanity, or of the truth of his as-" -him'on a sloping bank on the opposite sido of 
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Burned eharaoter. 


t 


Loading hiB pack therefore, he hade them 
good-bye, and shambled off in the direction of 
tbe Wissahickon. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Harry made the best of his way to the ren¬ 
dezvous, and reported progress. He had been 
unable to ascertain when the army would re¬ 
move to Philadelphia, and the onl 7 thing that 
oould be done was to keep a sharp look-out 
on their movements, and be ready to aot when 
the moment oame. 


the road' from that where Frank had escaped, 
beneath a large ohestnut tree ; but he was evi¬ 
dently dying. 

“How did it happen, Hudson?” inquired the 
officer coming up and stooping over him. 

“They’ve—hit—me—sir,” said the man 
gasping out a word at a time. 

“ Who—” 

“ The—rebels—Bir.-—Wood’s—full of ”— 
they were his last words. 

“Rebels l In the woods I There’s treachery 
here. Where’s that peddler ? Secure him, some 
of you; I’ll have some talk with him after a 
while.” 


The offioer then hurried to the head of his 
men, and the advanoe pushed rapidly forward 
towards the corner of the wood. They turned 
the end ofjhe hedge, and penetrated some dis¬ 
tance into the wood, but met nobody exoept the 
remnant of the party that had pursued Frank; 
the Rangers, after the single volley from the 
Mao Allan rifles, having fallen baok, lest the 
report should draw the army upon them. 

“ Where are the rebels?” said the offioer. 
“Baok yonder, sir, in the woods,” said the 
man who was addressed; “they’re too strong 
for us, without arelnforoement..” 

“ Well here comes one,” said the offioer, as 
a regiment came down the road at quick step, 
and halted at the edge of the wood. 

“ One of our prisoner’s esoaped, just now, 
sir,” he Baid, speaking to the Colonel of the 
regiment, “and the men sent to retake him 
have been fired on by a party of the rebels 
who are somewhere in the wood here.” 

“ We must let him go, sir,” said the Colonel, 
“it will be useless to attempt to catch these 
flying Irregulars, of whom tbe force must con¬ 
sist, while in the woods. How strong do yon 
take them to be ?” 

“About two hundred, sir,” said the trooper 
who had previously heeu speaking, in answer 
to a look from his officer. 

“Rather strong for your force, hampered 
with prisoners. Close up your men, and I will 
remain with you until we reaoh Philadelphia.” 

The officer bowed, and having formed his 
men in their original order, the whole body 
proceeded together, along the road. When the 
order was given to secure Harry, he was placed 
on horseback, under the oharge of two troopers, 
one of whom was our friend Devonshire, with 
orders that he should be instantly shot or cut 
down, should he attempt to escape. 

Harry submitted very meekly, and with as 
injured a look ns he could assume without dis¬ 
turbing the usual engaging expression of Ills 
countenance ; scrambling awkwardly into the 
saddle, where it was a sight to see him with 
his round back, Ills loose looking legs with feet 
thrust into tho stirrups to the ankles, eaoh 
hand, with the palm upward, grasping with tlxe 
thumb and finger a Vein, which hung dangling, 
jolting up and down with the motion of the 
horse as he moved along; he took his place 
between Devonshire and his companion, the 
latter being on the sido of the road next the 
hedge. 

“Don’t you think it’s hard, Mister?” said 
Harry, addressing Devonshire in a low voice, 
“to make me, a loyal subject, prisoner, just 
’cause my rebel brother contrived to get 
away?” 

“Whoy, yea,” said Devonshire, “it don’t 
seem ’zaotly right, ’case oi saw un all th* toirn 
and oi doant think ’ee had nowt to do wi’ un; 
but oi baent meanin’ to let un git off for a’ that. 
Doant think there’s muoh danger, though, the 
way *eo roides—tak oaro, there ! thee’ll surely 
toomble off and,brekthy neok,” seizing Harry’s 
arm as he manifested symptoms of slipping 
helplessly off sideways, and pulling him 
straight in the saddle. 

AU the while, Harry had been trying to judge 
by the feel of the horse beneath him, by his 
step and motion, of his capacity for a race, aud 
had satisfied himself that he had both strongth 
and speed. 

Deceived by his slovenly, awkward manner 
of riding, and feeling Bure that the first motion 
of his liorse out of a slow trot would dismonnt 
him, they had neglected to seoure him in any 
other way than that of merely plaoing him be¬ 
tween them; he rode along dismally enough, 
bumping up and down with tho slow but 
springy trot of tbe horse, till they oame oppo¬ 
site the wood, which, I should have said before, 
was not fenced in, but lay open to the road, 
with a oart way running into it. 

Suddenly Devonshire’s horse, perhaps moved 
thereunto by the instigation of a chestnut burr, 
whioh Harry had contrived slyly to place under 
the crupper of his saddle, in ono of his own 
awkward lurelies, first sent his heels into the 
air, and then went off into au exhibition of 
rearing and plunging, complioatcd with a net¬ 
work, so to speak, of fautastio capers, which 
not only gave our stout friend enough to do to 
keep his seat at all, hut, by tho infection which 
bad example is pretty sure to spread, set half 
the horses in his neighborhood capering alBO 
from sympathy. 

Having thus oleveriy got rid of Devonshire, 
and drawn off the attention of the rest, Hariy 
took his next step, whioh was to wtyeelhia own 
horse suddenly, draw a short dirk, and by a 
touoh of its point in the flank, drive him with 
a spring full against the horse of the trooper 
who remained beside him, at the same time 
giving the man a blow with bis fist, whioh drove 
him bodily out of tbe saddle (for Harry, reck¬ 
less as he was, rarely shed blood unless he 
thought it necessary, and therefore did not use 
his dirk). 

Down went the horse, and away went his 
rider two or three yards from him, before the 
shook and the powerful blow; and as the latter 
opened his eyes again, the first thing he saw 
was a horse’s belly as Harry’s beast leaped 
clear over fallen horse and rider together. As 
he raised lus head he heard a voice exclaim*, 

“ By-it’s that peddler rascal; fire at 

him | bring him down l” 

A rattle of musketry followed, and as the 
fallen trooper raised himself on his elbow—he 
was too prudent to stand np right in the line of 
fire—he thought at first that the fugitive Had 
been hit; for he was hanging by the side of his 
horso with one leg over the saddle and one arm 
over his neok, while the beast was flying down 
the oart-road. 

“After him, men l after him I” shouted the 
officer; “ five guineas to the man that brings 
him in, alive or dead.” 

Twenty or thirty of the best mounted troop¬ 
ers instantly dashed into the wood in pursuit. 
As soon as Harry perceived that he had them 
between him and the fire of the infantry, to 
the astonishment of his pursuers, he swung 
himself up in his seat again, without check¬ 
ing his horse’s speed, waved his hand to them, 
exclaiming “Good-bye, gentlemen; I’m going 
to see if I can persuade my brother baok,” 
gave his horse another priok with tbe dirk 
(having no spurs,) darted off the road into the 
thiokest part of the wood, and Was out of sight 
among the trees and bushes in a moment. 

They did not follow him any farther; it 
was too evidently useless, besides the danger | 
of falling into an ambusoade of his friends,« 


who, they felt very well assured, were not 
far off. 

They accordingly returned to tho main road, 
and reported how they bad lost him. 

“Those are no common men,” said the offi¬ 
cer in command of the escort, “does any one 
know them?” 

“ Please your honor," said an old soldier, 
advancing and touohing his cap, “I think I 
know ’em. The dark little chap, the one as 
got away first, that’s Frank Lightfoot hie 
name is, was a wagon boy in the army when 
we was cut up by the Frenchere an’ Injins, 
out there at Great Meadows, by Fort Pu- 
quesne; he’s now among Clayton’s IUngcrs, 
an’ one o' the best men in the troop.” 

“ Well, who is the other?” 

“If I’m not mistaken, it’s the only other 
one that’s equal to him. They rail Inin 
Dandy Harry.” 

“Why didn’t you tell this before?” 
tho officer, angrily. 

“ Your honor didn’t ask mo anything about 
it, an' it wasn’t my place to push in my ad¬ 
vice when it wasn’t asked. Beside?, Frank 
was a prisoner auyliow, and I didn’t mistrust 
Harry ’till I soon him knock Wilson yonder' 
and his horse, both down, an* ride over ’em.” 

“Well, we’re a sharp-sighted sot,” ,-aid the 
officer; “I wonder whoHl make fools of ub 
next time. Close up, forward, march 1 " aud 
so the army went to Philadelphia, minus two 
of its prisoners. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

“ How did they take tliee ?” inquired Clay¬ 
ton of Frank, as they rode quietly towards 
their rendezvous. 

“Why, lookee hore,” said Frank, “I got 
mixed up with our prisoners when t hem fel¬ 
lows run through us there in Germantown. 
You know they got squandered away, an’ 
blamed if they didn’t oarry mo off right in the 
middle of ’em. I tried my best to git ont o* 
the muss, but couldn’t, for they were all 
’round me, an’ some of ’em, I found, know'd 
me, an’ kep’ too sharp an eye on me to give 
me any chance. Then wo come up with a 
ridg’ment an’ they fell in with it an’ I had to 
give it up. 

Frank was a man of few words, and this was 
all the account ho gave of his adventure. 

Harry, however, made amends at the camp¬ 
fire that night, by giving a full aud ludicrous 
aecount of his own aud Frank’s adventures 
in the Briflsh camp, and wound up by a de¬ 
scriptive ballad which he improvised for the 
ocoaslon; it was never reduced to writing, and 
therefore I am unable to give it. 

The soason passed on, without anything of 
note having taken place in which the Hangers 
were immediately concerned. 

Count Donop, with twelve hundred picked 
Hessians, had attacked the American defences, 
garrisoned by four hundred men, at Red Bauk, 
in pursuance of General Howe’s determination 
to sweep away the whole of tbe American de¬ 
fences on the river, and had sacrificed his own 
life and that of some four hundred of hie men 
in the vain attempt. 

The men of-war had thundered away at Fort 
Miffiln on tho opposite side of tho river to no 
purpose, having achieved nothing but tbe loss 
| of a number of men and of two ships, the 
Augusta and Merlin, whioh took fire and blew 
up. 

The attack had beeu renewed, the garrisons 
compelled to abandon their defences by the 
overwhelming force which was sent against 
them, and the river below the city, to tho 
ocean, was in command of the enemy. 

Lydia Darrali, the bravo Quaker woman, had 
saved tbe American army from surprise and 
defeat, by her walk through tlio snow to 
Whitemarsli, to give notice of tho intended at¬ 
taok. 

The British had marched out in the dead of 
tho succeeding night, very slyly indeed, 
reached Whitemarsli unporceivod, aud—found 
tho army drawn up, cannon mounted, and all 
so prepared to receive them, that, after danc¬ 
ing distractedly around them for three days, 
on the fourth they scampered back, as one of 
their officers expressed it, “like a parcel of 
fools.” 

It is a sight to bo remembered, by us who 
can call it up in vision, that small, weak, 
sickly figure, clad in plain Quaker garb, urg¬ 
ing its solitary way on foot through the cold 
December dawn, ankle deep in tho falling 
snow, to save an army from destruction. 

That woman walked altogether, twenty-eight 
miles in the dismal weather, on that day, car¬ 
rying with her, over the last five miles, from 
Frankford, a bag containing twenty-five pounds 
of flour, the necessity of procuring which li&d 
been her excuse for leaving the city; and 
General Howe had furnished her with a pass 1 
I rather think it was Lydia who “made fools 
of us next time.” 

Then there was a lull In the storm of war; 
the two great clouds had rolled asunder, and 
lay grumbling and growling at each other 
twenty miles apart, oue along tbe bills of the 
Sohuylkill at Valley Forge, the other along the 
shores of the Delaware at Philadelphia. 

But the British, as I said before, had not a 
time of uninterrupted comfort in Philadel¬ 
phia, by reason of the very improper and 
unseasonable restlessness of tbe two bodies of 
Irregulars who had taken upon themselves to 
beleaguer the city. 

They caused so much annoyance by inter¬ 
cepting supplies, cutting off foraging parties, 
and playing all mauuer of mad pranks gen¬ 
erally, that the British commander got out of 
all patience, and at last detached Captain 
Gardner, with a considerable force, to scour 
the country and drive these pestilent marau¬ 
ders away. 

The captain had no trouble in fulfilling his 
instructions to the letter, not the lo&st; the 
only difficulty was, that tho “ marauders” did 
not stay away, not seeming to understand that 
they were defeated. In fact, they led him as 
uneasy a dance among the rocks and hills of 
the Sohuylkill and Wissahiokon as David led 
King Saul over the mountains of Judea. 

He would hear of them, somewhere, and 
sally forth to capture or disperse them; when 
he arrived at the place, behold they were gone l 
By the time he had got oomfortably over the 
fatigue of his march, word would oome that they 
were up again in some other quarter, and away 
he would go, only to oome baok agalu with 
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the same report, “left the place." Now it was 
Clayton’s Rangers who were at work, now it 
was M’Lane’s men, now the two together, 
now both up at onoe in different places, ’till 
both tlie general and the oaptain were half dis¬ 
tracted by the ceaseless activity of this intan¬ 
gible a warm of hornets. 

* it was an easy enough matter for both Clay¬ 
ton and Captain M’Lano to avoid those scour¬ 
ing parties when they chose, having always 
timely notice given by their scouts of any 
movement against them. 

They did not always choose to escape, how-! 
*ver, and two or three sharp skirmishes among 
broken ground and trees; and from whioh he 
was obliged to retreat with some loss, con¬ 
vinced Captain Gardener, not only that the 
Itangore. understood their own way of lighting 
better than he did, but that he was likely to 
have hh hands full at any kind of fighting. 

He learned to appreciate better the various 
and thorough training of Clayton’s force par¬ 
ticularly. 

The duty he was engaged in, so far as the. 
Hangers were concerned, was irksome to him, 
besides, from personal reasons. Ills life had 
been spared, by Barton’s forbearance, at the 
spring below New Castle, under circumstances 
which would have warranted him in taking it; 
he had been treated with the utmost kindness 
while among the Rangers, during the few days 
he remained among them, had formed a very 
pleasant acquaintance with the officers, and 
had been released upon his parole, after a very 
short detention. More recently, he had been 
treated with rare courtesy and consideration 
by Clayton, who, as has been stated, allowed 
him to pass with a much inferior force, when 
he might have captured him with ease. 

On these accounts, the service he was per¬ 
forming was vory unpleasant to him, and he 
had mado two or three ineffectual attempts to 
bo relieved from it, and have some other officer 
employed in his place. 

White the Irregulars on the one side, and 
the Regulars on the other, were leading each 
other this kind of country danoe, the female 
department of the Free Quaker church were 
not idle, and their activity found vent, as I 
suppose that of most women who have not dis¬ 
covered that they have a “mission,” does, 
naturally, in needles and thread. 

On a crisp, clear afjemoon in January, a 
party of them were assembled in the large par¬ 
lor of a house on tlio west side of Water street. 
The 100 m looked out over an open lawn to the 
river ; for the unsightly warehouses which 
now lumber the hank were not then inexistence, 
and tbe view wa 3 unobstructed, except by the 
tmuh'J of two or three large and now leafless 
trees which stood upon the lawn. Before it 
spread the noble river, its broad bt>S 0 m sheeted 
with ice, bound in which lay the black hulls 
of the men-of-war, and beyond lay the low 
beach-like Jersey Shore, rising gradually to 
the Northward into rolling ground, as it re¬ 
ceded from the water. 

Tho wind was high, and the leafless trees 
rooked, and groaned, and rattled their bare 
arms together, in the blast which came shriek¬ 
ing from the distant ocean, through tho moan¬ 
ing pines of Mid-Jersey, and across tho frozen 
surface of tho river. It was cold, bitter cold, 
and the streets were almost deserted. The 
Ho 3 siau sentry, with Viis mnsket clasped to his 
side by his arm, blew his aching fingers 
through his ice-fringed mott3tache, as he paced 
up and down his .beat, stamping along as if 
trying what kind of sewing his Majesty’s con¬ 
tract shoemakers had put into his brogans. 
Tho woodsawyer stopped as the last seotion of 
each stick fell from his saw-horse, and thrashed 
his at ins across his breast, with a “whew!” at 
each blow of his heavy arms, as if it had 
knocked the breath out of him. Their noses, 
as well as those of the few passengers who 
wore in the street, were each ornamented by a 
pendent jewel at the end thereof, which hung 
there undisturbed, for it was too cold to think 
of taking hands out of pockets to use either 
handkerchiefs or fingers. Here and there was 
a poor thinly clad, shivering form, stealing 
along in search of chips to make a scanty fire 
for other poor squalid little forms to cower 
over; lor firewood was scarce, oven for those 
who had means to buy it, and but little was 
left to be gleaned by those who had not. 

While all was |hus bleak and dreary out¬ 
side, tho scene within the large room in whioh 
the vonmu were assembled was bright and 
cheerful. True, the walls, instead of being 
covered with the wonderful specimens of ma- 
chine-pinduced art with whioh paper hangers 
so liberally cover walls now-a-days, were 
painted a sober drab—and the celling was not 
as high by a couple of feot as we think It 
necessary to have them now, but the floor was 
orpeted, in itself an evidence of some wealth, 
and a bright woodfiro, plentifully supplied, was 
burning in the large Franklin stove, whose 
brass mountings and those of the fender in 
front of it, shone with all the lustre which 
powdered brick dust and flannel, applied with 
all tho vigor of a sturdy housemaids’ arm, 
could produce. In front of the fepder was 
spread a largo bear-skin rug, on which lay a 
plump gray-mottled cat, evidently a privileged 
pet, basking in the heatof the fire, and purring 
dreamily. 

In short, the gathering was what is now 
called a “sewing-circle,” at which, as is well 
knov/n, there is always, now-a-days, an im¬ 
mense amount of work done, with a very 
small amount of talk and tea-drinking. 

Tho paity with whom I have to do at pre¬ 
sent, were not working, however, for the 
7 jativof) of Booriobhoola Gha; neither were they 
making flannel shirts to keep warm the other 
sans culottes gentlemen in Afrioa, who eschew 
all clothing except a breech cloth, and a gene¬ 
ral smearing over with rancid oocoanut oil; 
nor were they working for the Greeks, nor 
for any body else out of sight and hearing 
acrosB the ocean; for, as the splenetic John Ran¬ 
dolph ^nce told a lady, who was commisera¬ 
ting the sufferings of the Greeks during their re¬ 
volution, and lamenting that she was not 
among them to relieve them, “Madam, the 
Greeks are at your door.” 

There waB suffering enough within twenty 
miles, m the rude slab huts imbedded in the 
snow among the hills of Valley Forge, to 
olvoib all the spare sympathy, as well as the 
spare time and money of any given number of 
philanthropists; and it was to do what they 
could towards relieving this suffering, that 


they were met together on this dear, brisp 
January afternoon. ‘ 1 
There was a sprinkling of the gayer dresses 
of the “world's people” among the party , 1 
but most of them wore the unmistakeable, 
plain garb of the Friends. 

Across one end of the room was spread a 
quilting frame, on whioh was stretched a quilt 
about half finished; around it wore about a 
dozen elderly ladies, who were busily stitch¬ 
ing along the white chalk lines with whioh 
its surface was latticed. These were all stout, 
comfortable, grandmotherly looking dames, 
ranging from fifty to sixty, well preserved, 
with complexions still fresh and ruddy, and 
some of them hardly more wrinkled than thier 
grand-daughters. 

Around a oironlar table, whioh stood about 
the middle of the room, in front of the fire¬ 
place, was another group of younger ladies, 
some of them the daughters of those around 
the quilting frame, and employed quite as in¬ 
dustriously as their mothers in cutting out 
and sewing strong ooarse cotton Rhirts, and 
—some of the older ones—knitting heavy 
woollen stockings. 

At the other end were four or five girls, ■ of 
perhaps from sixteen to twenty years of age, 
seated on the carpet, around a flag whioh 
they had just finished embroidering, and had 
spread out upon the carpet to admire. It was 
not large, being only about two feet square, 
but large enough for the purpose it was in¬ 
tended for, a oavalry pennon. 

It was not a very unusual employment for 
a party of ladies in those days, but in the 
present instance there was a curious contrast 
between that battle flag, with its deep blue 
ground and border of crimson silk and gold, 
and the plain dresses of the girls around it, 
from whioh every warm or bright color, every 
appearance or suggestion of ornament had 
been studiously banished. 

If the dresses were plain, however, the faces 
above them were not; for young Quakeresses 
then were as pretty ar young Quakeresses are 
now; and no ungraoefulness of dress or 
soberness of color can entirely neutralize the 
beauty of the delicate regular features, the 
smooth glossy liairand the fresh complexions, 

— when their bonnets' are oJ}\ I have not a 
word to say in mitigation of the “ regulation” 
Quaker bonnet, which would eclipse the face 
of—I won’t say Venus, for I oonsider it an insult 
to a modest woman to liken her to that Queen 
Light’o’-love, but of, well, say—Hebe. 

“Isn’t it beautiful, Mary ?” said one of them, 
addressing a girl of ab 6 ut twenty who sat op¬ 
posite her, a tall, slender, queenly lookiDg 
blonde; “I wish Captain Clayton was here to 
see it; what doe3 thee intend to say when tlieo 
gives it to him ? Thee ntust make a speech, 
and he must mako another in answer.” 

“ I am afraid,” interposed one of the ladie 3 
at the table, “that it won’t bo so beautiful 
after it has been carried a year, and gone 
through the battles of that time, daughter 
Sarah; gunpowder, smoke, and bullets make 
sad work with fine olotlies.” 

“Well, I hope it won't get spoiled; don't 
thee, Mary?” said Sarah. 

“No; I hope to see it come home riddled 
with bullet holes, ” said Mary, spiritedly. 

“ Mercy t” said the younger girl, raising her 
hands in affected horror, “and -spoil all our 
beautifnl work l I hope it won’t bo Sam that 
carries it, for fear he might come home riddled 
too—” 

“Sarah, Sarah Wheeler,” said one of the 
elderly ladies at the quilt, who overheard her, 

“ thee should not jest on such grave subjects ; 
if thy brother should be brought home wounded 
or dead, thee would never forgive thyself for 
this trilling.” 

Tho girl colored under the rebuke and said 
no more. She was a sister of Wheeler, whom I 
have mentioned several times, whilo the 
queenly looking blonde was the only sister of 
Wetherill, and the only—something else, which 
brought the rich blood over her transparent 
face and neck when his namo was mentioned 
—of Clayton. 

I am a terribly poor hand at describing love 
passages, and having Betlle’s affair on my 
hands, I have spared myself and yon the bore 
of following a second trail of this kind, step 
by stop. In this instance, therefore, I will only 
give results. 

Clayton and MaTy Wetherill had been “ en¬ 
gaged,” since about a month before the flare 
np in the Society to whioh they both belonged, 
and she was naturally one of the first of his 
friends whom he had consulted, previously to 
taking the important step which had so changed 
the current of his life. 

Some of these friends had given him their 
opinion in a way that was as non-committal as 
a Judge’s oharge, and whioh might he taken 
either way, some had fairly tamed their backs 
upon him ; but Mary Wetherill never faltered. 

“Thee is right, Bills,” she said, promptly, 
when he mentioned his “concern” to her, 

“ thee is right; if it is the duty of Friends to 
Bide, in opinion, with the Congress and the 
army, it is their duty to side with them in per¬ 
son, too. Ha has no right to assist by coun¬ 
sel ;who is not ready and willing to assist with 
the sword.” 

“Iknew thee would think so, Mary,” said 
Clayton, “ but I wanted to hear it from thy. 
own lips. My own oonviotions of duty, in this 
matter are clear and deoided, and I shall carry 
them out with all the vigor of body and soul 
which my Maker has given me.” 

So they parted for the time. Clayton Bet to 
work, as I stated in the beginning of my nfcr- 
ratlve, to raise his troop, succeeding as I have 
already stated. 

She had parted with him again, on the morn¬ 
ing of the fourth of August, an hour or two 
before he wheeled into the line of the American 
army opposite the State House, at the head of 
his troop, and from that time had never seen 
him, nor, but once, heard direotly from him, 
though she had heard a good deal of him in 
the flying rumors whioh chased each other 
ceaselessly through that busy aummor and 
antnmn. 

Her love for Clayton was fully as deep and 
strong as Jenny Sanford’B was for Bettle, but 
it was as different as her nature was. Strong 
and self-reliant, her husband must be one by 
whose side she could staud like a palm tree by 
Its mate; to whom she could be counsellor) 

companion, friend. . 

Jenny’s nature was very different from this. 


Though about the same age as Mary, she was 
much' younger in charaoter. She Was child¬ 
like, more frank and impulsive, without a touch 
of the £rldo whioh was a predominant trait in 
Mary’s charaoter, plain Quaker though she 
was ; entirely free from anything like queenly 
dignity and reserve, but simply a tender, warm- 1 
hearted, loveable girl, who would cling to the 
man Bhe loved, as the ivy clings to the strong 
tower, enveloping it gradually in its warm, ever 
gro^ring mantle. 

When the storm should sweep dCwu tho 
palm tree, his mate would stand and wave her 
plumed head over him in grand majestic gri?f. 
When the earthquake should hurl down tHfe 
tower, the ivy would go down with him and-*' 
die. 

Suoh was the difference between the 
girls. The idea of the flag had been first sug¬ 
gested by Sarah Wheeler, and had been seized 
upon with avidity by the other girls, and they 
had, for some time, been busily engaged at it. 

It was how finished, and the next thiDg was to 
present it. 

This was not such an easy matter; inasmuch 
as they, iho donors, were cooped up in the 
oity, without much chance of getting out, even 
if any of them had known where to look for 
the donees in their eccentric wanderings-. 

“Now, won’t it be too bad,” said Sarah 
Wheeler, “if, after all the trouble we’ve had, 
we can't catoh one of these Jaok-o’-lanterns of 
Rangers to hand it to; this would be such a 
nice time, when we are all here, to give it to 
Captain Clayton. 

“Thee should say Ellis; not captain, Sarah;” 
said her mother, reprovingly; “ I wish thee 
would get ont of that way thee has of giving 
vain titles.” 

“ Why, mother,” interrupted Sarah, “he is 
a captain, isn’t he ? And why shouldn’t I oall 
him so? Didn’t we oall James Pemberton 
olerk of the meeting, because he was clerk ? 
And why shouldn’t we call Ellis Clayton cap¬ 
tain of the Rangers when he is captain ? I 
don’t see that one is a vain title more thanUl# 
other.” 

What answer her mother would have made 
to this style of argument, it is hard to say; 
for at this moment the door opened, and in 
walked the aubjeot of the discussion, accom¬ 
panied by Harry. 

“ Why, here’s the man himself,” said Sarah 
Wheeler joyfully, springing forward, and 
seizing him by tho hand, “ come in, thou man 
of peace; wo were just talking about thee.” 

" Thee is welcome, friend Ellis,” said the 
mistress of the house, coming forward, 
“come near the fire, tlieo and thy friend; 
you must be cold this bitter day.” 

Clayton and his companion drew near the 
fire with manifest enjoyment of its heat, while 
Mary placed herself by his side, having been 
the second—Sarah Wheeler having sprung for¬ 
ward ahead of her—to greet him. She did this 
pleasautly, even warmly, but still with an 
iudescribable something of dignified reticence^ 
strongly in contrast with the frank, open de¬ 
monstration of delight which Sarah had shown. 
Considering how long they had been separated, 
any ono not knowing the aotual circumstances, 
would have reversed the real position of the 
two girls towards him. 

There was no lack of feeling onWary'sfi*rt, 
as Clayton knew right.well; but that d^mi-,- 
naut pride of hers, kept down any manifesta¬ 
tion of it in tho presence of others.. He him- 
BClf was no more demonstrative than she, 
though feeling quite as deeply; but with him 
it was tho effect of a grave, impassive tempe¬ 
rament, to whioh a demonstrative display of 
any kind would have been unnatural, rather 
than of any effori of pride to keep it down. 
On the whole, they were admirably suited to 
eaoh other. 

“But what brought thee here, among the 
Philistines, Captain Clayton?” said Sarah, 
with a slight emphasis on the word, captain, 
and a sly glance at her mother; “ain’t thee 
afraid they’ll catch thee and serve thee 
as their anoostors did Samson ? If thee could 
only pull down the walls of that temple of 
Dagon, the Walnut street Prison, and bury 
its High Priest Cunningham in the ruins, it 
might be—” 

“Sarah, Sarah!” interposed her mother, 
holding up her finger reprovingly. 

“ I can*, help it, mother,!’ said she; “ when 
I think of the way our poor prisoners are 
treated there, I get out of all pattonoe, and 
only wish I were a man, to punish Urn 
villain.” 

“ Well,” said her mother, “there's no use 
in. trying to bridle thy tongue, I believe the^B 
incorrigible.” . 

“My errand here to-day,” Baid Clayton, 
“had reference to the very place thee speaks 
of; three of my own men were taken prisoners 
. in that unfortunate affair at Germantown, and 
j I oame in to gain some tidings of them.” : 

“ Did thee succeed, Ellis ?” said Mary. 

“Only too well, Mary; they are dead; lite* 
rally starved to death. May God forgive their 
murderer as I try to do, and show him more 
meroy than he ever showed to any who were 
in his power.” 

“I suppose we ought all to say the same 
thing,” said Sarah, “but I must say I don’t 
feel exaotly clear in my own mind about it. 
How does,thee feel?” she added, suddenly 
turning to Harry; “does thee try to forgive 
him, too?” 

“Oh, no!” said Hany quietly, in his soft 
musical voice, and shaking hiB head gently; 
“/ don’t forgive him, and I’m afraid he’ll 
need a great deal of meroy, if he ever falls into 
the hands of onr men, or Captain M’Lane's.” 

“What would they do with him?” in¬ 
quired one of tho elderly ladies at the quilting 

frame. \ 

“ Hang him, ” said Harry, placidly. , 

“Hang him, eh?” said a voice, as tho doori 
swung open, and throe or four men in British, 
uniform, with an officer at their head, strode 
into the room; “then we had better get twO 
of the hangmen out of the way. Madam,” 
added the officer, addressing the mistress of 
the house, “I beg your pardon for/this in¬ 
trusion, but I am sent to apprehend a despe¬ 
rate rebel who is here in disguise; Captain 
Clayton, you and your companion are my 
prisoners.” (to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The door remained opened, no one, In the 
general consternation caused by this announce- 
ment, having thought of shutting it, and the 
four soldiers stood abreast, between it and the 
two Rangers, with muskets presented and fixed 
bayonot3. 

“ You bad better surrender quietly, gentle¬ 
men ; resistance will only involve bloodshed, 
which I would much rather spare these ladles 
the sight of.” 

Clayton had oalmly folded his arms, while 
the other was speaking, and stood, with Mary 
close beside him, looking him straight in the 
eyes, with perfect calmness and self-posses¬ 
sion. 

The last word was on the officer’s lips, when 
Harry, suddenly, without the slightest warn¬ 
ing, spraug, with a leap like a panther’s, right 
over tho bayonet of one of the soldiers, driving 
his heels against the fellow’s breast with tre¬ 
mendous force and felling him like an ox, and 
was through the door and into tho street be¬ 
fore the others fully comprehended what had 
happened. 

The officer uttered a sudden exclamation, 
rather more terse and emphatic than he was in 
the habit of using before ladies, while his men, 
recovering from their moment ary astonishment, 
rushed through the door without waiting for 
orders in the blind instinct of pursuit. 

At the same instant, while the officer’s atten¬ 
tion was diverted, Clayton drew a pistol from 
his bosom, cocked it, and laying his hand with 
a quiet, but firm gripe upon the officer’s shoul¬ 
der, held the muzzle within an inoh of his face, 
and said, in that calm, grave tone of his that 
nothing ever disturbed, 

“ Thee labors under a mistake iu calling me 
thy prisoner; I have no intention of being any 
one’s prisoner; I don’t wish to have bloodshed 
here any more than thee does, and thee will 
therefore see the wisdom of requiring thy men 
to behave civilly, and molest no one here. 
Leavo thy sword where it is,” he added, as the 
officer made an attempt to seize the handle, “if 
thee attempts to draw it or move away, or if 
thy men” —who had now returned—“ come 
beyond the door, thee will he carried home. 
Order them to halt.” 

The officer did bo, perforce, and the men 
stopped just within the door, while Clayton 
went on in the Bame cool, unimpassioned tone. 

“ Did thee suppose I was weak enough to 
thrast my head into the lion’s jaws without ha¬ 
ving the means at hand of breaking his teeth 
if he attempted to close them?” 

“Indeed!” said the officer, “and pray, sir, 
what moans may you have of breaking the 
lion’s teoth, as you phrase it ?” 

“I will show thee,” said Clayton, giving a 
low whistle. It was answered immediately 
from tbe grounds in the rear of the house, and 
the next moment the tramp of feet was heard 
in tho hall, and then, twenty of the Rangers, 
with Frank and Harry among them, armed to 
tho tooth, poured into the jparlor. 

“Thee sees,” said Clayton; “now order thy 
to lay down their arms. If they stir for 
anything else they are dead men.” 

1 Btood 8ilent ; it was quite an im- 
pre «ve ah eau. He and Clayton stood in 

Rbout the middle of the 
r<x,m the latter shand still upon his shoulder, 

and the cocked pistol, which had never waver¬ 


ed for a moment, still poking its muzzle within 
an inch or two of his face; the Rangers, who 
had stationed themselves between the two men 
and the soldiers, who remained by the door, 
stood there with pistol in eaoh hand, holding the 
soldiers covered by the levelled pistols, and al¬ 
most touching the bayonets of the “ present¬ 
ed” muskets of the latter as they stood stolid¬ 
ly waiting for orders; tho women, with the ex¬ 
ception of Mary Wetherill and Sarah Wheeler, 
who kept thoiv position near Clayton, were 
huddled in the corners, with their hands to 
their ears, waiting in terror for the explosion, 
which they thought, of oourae, was coming; 
while the gray-mottled oat, startled from her 
doze before the fire by the fall of the soldier 
whom Harry had kioked over, still stood upon 
the rug with her hack and tail arched, spitting 
and swearing in feline language furiously. 

“Thee sees the oddB against thee,” said Clay¬ 
ton. 

“Yes,” said the officer, through his clenched 
teeth, “I see; I surrender, sir—order arms”— 
to his men, who obeyed the order with pardon¬ 
able alaority—“if it hadn’t been for the moun¬ 
tebank trick of your follower there,” he added, 
glancing wrathfully at Harry, “there might 
have been a different tale.” 

“Possibly,” said Clayton; “hut thee sees 
thee was mistaken in calling us prisoners; 
now, I don’t wish to be harsh with thee, and if 
thee will promise me upon thy honor that this 
family shall receivo no farther molestation, 
after we leave, I will release thee and* thy men 
as soon as we are dear of the city.” 

“I’ll promise that very willingly,” said the 
officer, “though I had no intention of molest¬ 
ing them at any rate.” 

They now prepared to take their departure. 
In the meantime, Sarah Wheeler had been 
nudging and making faces at Mary, and point¬ 
ing to the flag, whioh still lay upon the floor, 
but the latter shook her head. 

“Well,” said Sarah at last, “if thee won't, 
I will,” and picking it up, she advanced with 
it towards Clayton, and handed it to him, say¬ 
ing, “now that thy little affair with these 
friends is satisfactorily settled, I’ll tell thee 
why we wanted to see thee. Wo want thee to 
take this piece of * fine clothes’ as mothor there 
calls it, to he the standard of thy troop, never to 
be lost, never to he given up, except to those 
who made it.” 

Clayton took tho flag, and was about to re¬ 
ply, when she cut him short, 

“There, now! thee needn’t mako a speech 
about it; we know by heart what it would be 
proper to say.” 

“Very well,” said Clayton, “but will thee 
allow me to give it in charge to my standard 
hearer now ?” 

“By all means,” said she; “who is he?” 

“Here he stands,” said Clayton,handing the 
flag to Harry. 

“Thee will never disgrace U, I know,” said 
Sarah, turning to Harry with a bright smile 
and a glance which brought the blood to his 
cheek, cool young gentleman as he was. 

“I may die with it in my hand; it shall 
never leave me in any other way,” said he 
briefly, folding it up and placing it in his 
bosom. 

At this moment Frank, who, with his ha¬ 
bitual caution, had beon keeping a sharp look 
out on the river through the front windows, 
paying very little attention to this exceedingly 
informal flag presentation, came up to Clayton, 
and whispered in his ear, 

“Marines puttin’ off from one o' th’ ships. 
Be quick.” 

Clayton instantly put his men in motion, 
gave a single pressure of Mary’s hand, placed 
his prisoners in front, and in another moment 
the whole party had passed out at the baek of 
the house, leaving the inmates in the utmost 
surprise at their sudden departure. 

When fairly out, he stopped apd said to the 
Englishman, 

“There is a party of marines coming from 
ono of the ships towards tho house. We can 
fight them if necessary, but I don’t want to fight 
here; we can escape and carry thee and thy 
men with us without difficulty; hut I don't 
wish to leave the women alone to meet those 
who are coming. Will thee promise, as an 
officer and a gentleman, that thee will remain 
here till they como, and prevent any annoyance 
or insalt to those in the house if I release thee 
now ?” 

The officer hesitated a moment, 

“If not,” said Clayton, oalmly, “we will 
remain and fight it out; hut thee and all thy 
men will be the first victims, whoever else 
may fall; my object is to avoid strife and 
bloodshed here; thee may send them after ns 
if thee chooses, and they may take ns, if they 
oan. There is no time to lose.” 

“I promise,” said the officer, “with that 
understanding. Tiiosq in the honse shall not 
he molested, but I shall lead the marines di- 
reotly after you. I tell you candidly.” 

“Thee is at liberty,” said Clayton, and 
leaving them to return into the house, he mo¬ 
ved rapidly with his men across the grounds 
whioh opened upon Front Street, passed into 
the street, crossed it, passed through an alley 
whioh led off from it, thence through another 
and another, zigzagging along, until they 
reached the edge of Dock Creek, where he 
found the rest of the troop waiting impati¬ 
ently for them, having become alarmed by 
their delay. 

The hitter cold of the weather, as I said be¬ 
fore, had almost emptied the streets of passen¬ 
gers, and, having nothing unusual about their 
dress, their arms being all carefully hidden 
beneath their coats, the Rangers had attracted 
very little attention from the few they met. 

Mounting their horses at once, they formed 
upon the bank of the orqek, and awaited the 
approach of the marines. The latter, who 
had been traoking them faithfully, halted as 
soon as they came in sight of the powerful 
force drawn up to receive them. 

I have no fight to describe in this instance. 
There would have been, however, if the pep¬ 
pery old marine officer could have had his 
way; for with a foroo of twenty-five men, all 
told, he at first “pooh-poohed” the suggestion 
of the other officer, that it might not he alto¬ 
gether safe or prudent, with so Bmall a force, 
qnd on foot, to attaok a body of eighty or 
ninety, admirably mounted, as they could see, 
even though they were “ Yankees.” , 

“Why, sir,” said the marine, “do you 
mean to say that twenty-five of his Majesty’s 


pioked men could be made to turn their backs 
on that gang of clodhoppers, mounted though 
they are? You must excuse me, sir, but I 
can’t conceive the possibility of such a thing ” 

“Thoao are not clodhoppers, as you call 
them sir,” said tho other, “but a band of 
picked men, against whom our small,force 
would stand no more cbanco than a liandfull 
of chaff before a gale. Do you know that they 
are the men who stormed the orchard battery 
at Germantown, and toro the companies sup¬ 
porting it to fragment's, as if a magazine had 
blown up amoDg them ? We will do very 
well if they will let us go back at all.” 

After some farther discussion, an<J a good 
deal of grumbling on the part of the' old ma¬ 
rine, at the disgrace of his Majesty’s troops 
turning their backs upon .any number of re¬ 
bels, the order was given to retreat. 

It was conducted iu good order, the Rangers 
not interfering ; for Clayton did not wish to he 
troubled with prisoners ho had. no convenient 
means of disposing of, and was very well satis¬ 
fied to avoid a oonlliet in the city, where he 
might have been hemmed in ; so as soon as he 
saw the enemy fairly on their retrograde 
march, he put his troop in motion in the op¬ 
posite direction, and made his way as rapidly 
as possible from the dangerous neighborhood. 

As soon as they were in the open country, 
Harry raised the flag upon his carbine, secu¬ 
ring it between the ramrod and the stock, for 
want of abetter flagstaff, thus diverting the 
attention of a few of the men who were incli¬ 
ned to grumble at having been prevented from 
attacking the marines; whioh was Harry’s 
principal reason for showing it at that time. 

I cannot do justice to the rage'of General 
Howe when he learned what a prize had befin 
within his grasp, and the cool manner in 
whioh it had walked out of it again. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Month after month passed on. The British 
wero still in Philadelphia, leading the sober 
and moral life whioh armies are accustomed to 
lead in a garrison town. 

The American army still lay at Valley 
Forge, enduring, with stern patience, their 
unparalleled sufferings. Washington was oc¬ 
cupying a little low browed room in old Isaac 
Potts, the Quaker preachers house, as his 
headquarters, with a hole out under the win¬ 
dow seat for a fire proof safe iu which to keep 
his private papers. Old Biron Steuben was 
there, drilling the barefooted troops in the 
snow, cheerful and lively on the soanty faro 
in the luxury of which the officers shared as 
i well as the men; so scanty that, as tho old 
Baron afterwards told, his cook left him, say¬ 
ing, by way of justification, that “where he 
had nothing on whioh to display his art, it 
was of no consequence who turned the string” 
(of tho spit.) 

The memorable and never-to-be-forgotten 
“Battle of the Kegs” had been fought and 
won by the persistent and stubborn gallantry 
of the British, who lined the wharves and 
kept up a Are upon every stiok that floated 
past, throughout the whole of a January day. 
In the words of an old letter published in the 
American Museum of 1787, “/Both officers and 
men exhibited unparalleled skill and prowess 
on the occasion, whilst the citizens stood ga¬ 
ping as solemn witnesses of tliisdreadfaVicene. 
In truth, not a chip, stick, or drift-log passed 
by without experiencing the vigor of the Bri¬ 
tish arms. The action began about sunrise, 
and would have terminated in favor of the 
British by noon, had not an old market wo¬ 
man, in crossing the river with provisions, un¬ 
fortunately let a keg of butter fall overboard; 
whioh, as it was then ebb tide, floated down 
to the field of battle. At sight of this unex¬ 
pected reinforcement of the enemy, the attaok 
was renewed with fresh force; aud the firing 
from the marine and land forces was beyond 
imagination, and so continued until night 
dosed the conflict. The rebel kegs were either 
totally demolished, or obliged to fly, as none 
of them have shown their heads since. It is 
said that his Excellency, Lord Ilowe, has dis¬ 
patched a swift-sailing paoket with an account 
of this signal victory to the Court of Lon¬ 
don. In short, Monday, the — of January, 
will be memorable in history for the renown¬ 
ed Battle of the Kegs.” 

The Rangers still hovered around the city, 
pouncing on straggling videttes and foraging 
parties, and sending them home empty and 
disarmed, (for they never troubled themselves 
with prisoners,) or following them helter skel¬ 
ter up to the very lineB of the enemy, drawing 
out the guards in bootless pursuit, carrying off 
their plunder under their very noses, peram¬ 
bulating tho city in disguise and picking up 
information of their plans, which they then 
diligently thwarted, and keeping the British 
in a constant fever of exoitement with their 
mad pranks. But “thepitcher that goes often 
to the woll gets broken at last.” 

One afteraooh, iu March, Clayton’s scouts 
brought in word that a strong party was out 
in the neighboihood of Frankford, coming 
towards the city, with a number of cattle which 
they had seized. 

He immediately Btarted to intercept them, at 
the head of Bottle’s and Wetherill’s divisions, 
and some others, amounting, altogether, to 
about sixty men. Coming up with the enemy 
in the Frankford road, about half a mile above 
the city, he attacked them. The latter, though 
fully as strong as his own party, immediately 
broke before the charge, and abandoning their 
booty, retreated in confusion towards the oity. 
Ordering Wetherill, with some half dozen men, 
to take charge of the cattle and drive them to 
the rendezvous, he followed with the balance 
of his force in hot pursuit. 

The two parties rushed together pell mell 
down the road, when, as they entered a kind 
of defile, formed by a deep cut, hedged in by 
woods on each side, a Bhower of musket halls 
from the thick undergrowth of bushes on the 
edge of either steep hank, poured down upon 
the Rangers like a hail-storm. At the ^ame 
instant Clayton saw that the road was blocked 
up in front by a solid body of infantry, cer¬ 
tainly not less than two hundred strong, 
which had opened its ranks to let the fugi¬ 
tives pass through, and then instantly dosed 
again. 

They were betrayed! Not, however, by 
their scouts, who had neither seen nor sus¬ 


pected the presence of any stronger force than 
the escort which had been first attacked, and 
whioh had, in reality, only aoted as a decoy to 
lead them into the trap. 

Before they had recovered from the momen¬ 
tary surprise of the first double volley, which 
had emptied nearly half the saddles in the 
troop, another storm of balls from the strong 
force in front, swept through them. 

Reeling under the deadly fire, their move¬ 
ments hampered in the confined space in which 
they were crowded by the bodies of fallen 
men and horpes, disordered by the frantic 
kicking of some of the latter, which lay 
wounded and entaugled among the legs of their 
own horses, the surviving Rangers wavered for 
a moment, and seemed upon tho point of break¬ 
ing away in a headlong panic. 

It was only for a moment. Restored to ordor 
by tho calm but powerful voice of Clayton and 
tho fiery orders of Bettle, the few remaining 
men backed their horses rapidly but steadily 
a few paces to dearer ground, wheeled suddenly, 
firing as they turned, and dashed up the road 
towards Frankford, scattering the foragers, 
who had taken advantage of the momentary 
pause to steal around to their rear, like dead 
leaves bofore a gale. 

Wetherill, with his half dozen men and the 
cattle, had not got more than a quarter of a 
mile away, when the volleys wore heard, in 
quick succession. 

He ordered a halt at once; for his practised 
ear told him that the fire was too heavy for the 
party they had chased. 

“They’re in a trap,” said he, “as sure as— 
Woodward, thee has the swiftest horse. Ride 
for life, and bring up all the men; M’Lane’s 
and all. There’s half an army at Clayton.” 

With these hurried words, Wetherill, leav¬ 
ing tho cattle to take oaro of themselves, 
turned back towards the fight with his com¬ 
panions, while Woodward, before his officer 
had more than half finished his order, was 
skimming across the fields, over hedge, and 
ditoh, and fence, his light-heeled mare clear¬ 
ing everything like a wild deer. 

When Clayton broke through those in his 
rear, a strong body of light horse dashed out 
of tho woods on oacli Bide of the road, in pur¬ 
suit. They kept to tho fields, and continued 
the pursuit in this way, with the Rangers a 
little in advance, but exposed, thus, to a raking 
fire from each side. 

Tho latter pushed on, keeping up a sharp 
fire, however, from their carbines as they ran, 
until the superior speed of their horses had 
put them sufficiently in advance, to give them 
room to turn off the road to tho left, and gain 
tho largo open meadow which lay beside it, 
crossing the front of tho body of horsemen on 
that side, and bringing them between them 
and the others. 

Once on open ground, with room enough for 
the purpose, the Rangors scattered in their 
usual fashion when in conflict with a much 
superior force, thus separating and distracting 
their fire. 

The two bodies of light horse had now 
united, and the Rangers still retreated, slowly, 
wheeling and circling in their hawk-like move¬ 
ments, not widening the space between them 
and their enemies materially, hut keeping 
nearly the same relative distance—about a 
hundred yards—never offering for an irntant 
a stationary mark to fire at, while nearly 
evory hall from their carbines and pistols told 
on the solid column which was steadily pursu¬ 
ing them. 

In tho meantime, the commander of the in¬ 
fantry at the defile, who had seen the Rangers in 
action before, suspecting that they would take 
to the fields as soon as possible, and make for 
the Wissahiokon, had taken advantage of a 
bend in tho road—pushed as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible through the wood, and now emerged from 
it with his whole force, a little in advance of 
the Rangers, on their—flank, I was going to 
say; hut they had no flank, properly speaking 
—but in a position which was parallel tb there 
general course. 

As they appeared, the Rangers, without 
closing their ranks, at a whistle from Clayton, 
abandoned their wheeling movements, and al] 
but Clayton and Bettle, who remained upright 
in their saddles, dropping by the sides of their 
horses as Harry, had done when he escaped, 
darted forward in a straight line for a couple of 
huudred yards or so, until they had left this 
danger in their rear, also. 

They received a volley from tho whole lino, 
as they passed, but the Regulars fired high, 
and no damage appeared to have been done. 

As they slackened their pace again, a small 
flag appeared above a roll in the gronnd about 
a quarter of a mile off, and the next moment 
Harry appeared on the crest of the hill, waving 
the blue flag, and followed by the whole re¬ 
maining force of the Rangers and M’Lane’s 
men combined. 

“There they come,”, said Bettle, turning to 
Clayton, beside whom he was riding, “now 
we’ll—but what’s the matter ?” he exolaimed, 
interrupting himself in alarm, as he saw Clay¬ 
ton’s face ghastly pale, and his hand pressed 
against his side. 

“Pm hit,” said Clayton; “badly, I fear; 
but don’t tell the men; I’ll stay in the saddlo 
as long as possible,” and then added, In an 
undertone, as though speaking to himself— 
“OhI Mary, Mary, this will he sad news for 
thee.” He spoke with difficulty, aB if the 
effort gave him pain, and said no more. 
Once or twice he swayed slightly in his seat, 
but immediately recovered himself, aud sat 
there sustained by the indomitable spirit with¬ 
in him, to all appearance the Bame calm, strong 
man he had always been. 

By this time the others had come up and 
thrown themselves between the wreck of their 
companions and their pursuers, covering their 
retreat and holding the light horse at bay, the 
infantry having been left by this time at a dis„ 
tanoe which removed all apprehension of dan¬ 
ger from them. 

Calling Wetherill to take his place by Clay¬ 
ton’s side, to be ready to support him if he 
grew too weak to keep his seat, Bettle spurred 
baok to Captain M’Lane and told him the cir¬ 
cumstances. . 

“ Who’s with him?” said M’Lane. 

“ Wetherill.” 

“ Tell him to take half a dozen men and get 
Clayton away to the rendezvous as fast as pos¬ 
sible. I’ll take care of these scarlet gentlemen 
here.” 


Bettle hurried forward again to give the order, 
and the fight went on. 

The Americans being now more nearly equal 
in numbers to the enemy, changed their tactios, 
and forming in solid column, charged head- 
loDg upon them. By this time the fact of 
Clayton’s wound had spread through his own 
troop, and instead of dispiriting them, as he 
had feared, it had only set them mad with rage. 
Pressing forward in advance of the column, in 
spite of the efforts of Battle and the other 
officers to restrain them, thoy hurled them¬ 
selves upon the enemy with a reckless fury 
that no discipline could withstand, driving baok 
their front ranks upon those behind them, in 
a confused, huddled up mass, and disordering 
their whole column. 

Before they could recover, M’Lane with his 
steadier force was upon them, pushlog tho ad¬ 
vantage thus gained. Their ranks disordered, 
those savage Rangers in the midst of them, 
fighting, men and horses, with the blind, reck¬ 
less ferocity of wounded tigers, M’Lane’s iron 
column pressing them steadily hack, the in¬ 
fantry whioh could have supported them, out 
of reach, they broke into a disorderly flight 
toward the main body. M’Lane’s men stopped 
at once without pursuing, for to havo followed 
them to the main body would havo been run¬ 
ning into the jaws of death, but the Rangers 
clung to them like leeches, paying no attention 
to their officers’ repeated orders to halt, until 
Bettle seized the bridle of tho foremost and 
backed his horse by main force upon the rest, 
with his sword point at the rider’s throat. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

The men in charge of Clayton, hurried to the 
rendezvous, Wetherill and another one sup¬ 
porting him in the saddle for the last half mile. 

When they reached the place, he dismounted, 
with their assistance, and walked between 
them into the house, where he at once lay 
down, overcome with weakness. 

Tho rest of the force followed as rapidly as 
possible, after they had driven baok the enemy 
and discipline had been restored among the 
half*demented Rangers. 

There had been almost a mutiny among them 
before this could bo done; and Barton had 
actually drawn the trigger of his pistol at the 
face of one of the men who attempted to force 
his way past him. Fortunately for the fellow, 
the pistol snapped; and brought to his senses 
by this sharp reminder, and by observing that 
Barton bad re-cocked it, he slunk hack to his 
place. 

“Is there any one else who would like to 
disobey my orders ?” said Barton slowly aud 
sternly; “for shame, men, shall it be said 
that Clayton’s Rangers with all their discipline, 
broke into mutiny aB soon as their Captain was 
wounded ? For shame.’* 

“ But, Lieutenant,” said another of the men, 
“ we only wanted to revenge the Captain, and 
all tho boys that were murdered by them cow¬ 
ards a while ago.” 

“By sacrificing the balance of the troop! 
Do you know there aie not less than three 
hundred infantry yonder, and that another 
minute would have brought you right among 
them ? We have nothing to do with vengeauoe; 
leave that where it belongs; to your Maker. 
Back to your place and obey ypur orders, if you 
want to please the Captain.” 

Order being restored, the whole party 
marched together towards tho Wissahickon. 

“How did you happen to come up so early ?” 
said Bettle to Captain M’Lane, as they rode on 
together. “ Woodward certainly hadn’t time to 
reach the creek and bring you from there, when 
youoame up.” 

“We wero on the maroli,” said M’Lane; 
“one of my sconts discovered the ambuscade, 
and brought ine word at once; and fearing you 
might fall into the trap, we pushed out 
immediately to support you; we heard the 
firing, and were coming up at full speed, when 
Woodward reached us, about half a mile from 
where we first camo in sight.” 

When they arrived at the rendezvous, they 
found Clayton lying upon a rude couch, with 
Wetherill standing beside him. He was quiet, 
and apparently free from suffering, but pale and 
exhausted. 

His eyes had been closed, but the noise of 
their arrival had roused him. 

Turning his head towards the door as 
M’Lane and Bettle entered, with a calm, grave 
smile, he beckoned the latter to him. 

“ William,” he said, “ the end lias come; I 
shall never draw sword more.” 

“Oh, yes you will, Captain Clayton,” said 
M’Lane, cheerfully; “ wait till we get you into 
the city, where you can be properly cared for, 
and we’ll see you in the saddle again in a 
month.” 

Clayton shook his head with the same calm, 
grave smile. 

“ I’m going to send a flag to Howe, to ask 
leave to have you taken in; you oan’t have 
proper treatment here.” 

“It is useless,” said Clayton, “I could not 
bear the journey, and I wish no better oare 
than my own wounded men have had; lot me 
meet death where it has found me; among 
them.” 

“ Would thee like to soe Mary ?” whispered 
Wetherill, stooping over him. 

Clayton’s eyes brightened, 

“It is the dearest wish I have left,” said he, 
“hut I must give it up.” 

“No, thee shall see her,” said Wetherill; 
“ I’ll bring her here to-night.” 

In a few minutes more, Wetherill was on his 
way to the oity with a flag. After some delay, 
he was admitted within the lines, and con¬ 
ducted to Howe’s quarters, where he stated his 
errand; 

The General gave him the order, remarking, 

“ It is not tho safest time for a lady to tra¬ 
vel ; hut if you ohoose to take the risk of fall¬ 
ing in with any of the marauders who are 
prowling around the oity, you oan do so.” 

“We will have to take the risk,” said 
Wetherill. 

“ If your Excellency will allow me to accom¬ 
pany them with an escort,” said an officer who 
was in the room, “I will esteem it a special 
kindness. I know Captain Clayton personally, 
and would be glad to do him this service, as a 
requital of the oourtesy I received from him 
and his offioers when a prisoner among them.” 

“ You may do bo if you wiBh, Captain Gard¬ 
ner,” said Howe. “Yon have hunted him 
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faithfully, very much against your will, as I 
know ; it is hut fair that you should have the 
opportunity to do him a favor.” 

I thank your Excellency,” said Captain 
Gardner, for it was our old acquaintance of 
tho spring, “ it is & kindness I will remoml>er 
gratefully,” 

So saying, ho took Wetherill’s arm, and 
they left the house, the British captain in hie 
gay uniform arm-in-arm with tho Quaker Lieu¬ 
tenant in hlB sober drab Bult. 

In the course of half-an-hour more, they 
were on their way to the Wissahiokon, under 
the promised escort; Mary, her mothor, and 
Sarah Wheeler, whom Maiy had requested to 
accompany her, in Mrs. Wetherill’s carriage, 
and Wetherill himself and Captain Gardner on 
horsebaok riding beside it. 

They reached the place about midnight. 

As they approached the door, it was opened 
from tho inside by Bettle, who had heard them 
coming. Placing his finger on his lips, ho led 
them quietly into the room where Clayton was 
lying with his eye3 dosed, breathing heavily. 

“ How does he seem ?” whispered Mrs* We- 
therill, to Bettle. 

Ho shook his head. 

“He’s sinking ; he has been sleeping a little 
at intervals until about half-an-hour ago, wli6U 
a stupor seemed to come over him—” 

Captain Gardner touched Bottle on tho 
shoulder: 

“Excuse me,” said he, “ for interrupting 
you ; this gentleman, Mr. Lawrenoe,” beckon¬ 
ing to a gentleman in an army surgeon’s uni¬ 
form, who had come in with him, “is tho 
surgeon of our regiment; I have brought him 
with us to see if anything can be dono to save 
Captain Clayton. 

Bettle pressod the surgeon’s hand oilently, 
and led him to the rude couch on which the 
Captain lay. 

He looked at him for a moment, felt his 
pulse, applied his oar to his chest, and then 
turned to Bettle and Captain Gardner, whe 
were watching liim with anxious faces, and 
shook his head gravely. 

“Nothing can save him,” lie whispered; 
“he is bleeding to death internally ; is there 
any wine or brandy at hand?” 

“I have both in the carriage,” said Mrs. 
Wetherill; “ I will bring them iu.” 

Pouring out a glass of brandy, tho surgeon 
raised Clayton’s head upon his arm, aud ap¬ 
plied it to his lips. Partially aroused by the 
motion, aud the pungent smell of tho brandy, 
Clayton opened his eyes again and looked 
droamily around him. 

“Drink,” said tho surgeon. 

Clayton obeyed, meohnnically, and in a mo¬ 
ment afterwards, revived by tho powerful 
stimulant, raised himself on his elbow, and 
looked around him again, still dreamily, but 
with more apparent consciousness than before— 

“Where’s Mary?” Baid he; “I thought 
Wotlierill brought her hero.” 

Bettle silently beckoned to her, and tdio 
camo forward and knelt by her lover. 

“I am here, Ellis,” she said, as she bent 
over him, and, pushing back the damp locks 
from his forehead, kissed it tenderly. What 
cared she that others were standing by ? So 
far as any consciousness of tho presence of 
others was concerned, she aud Clayton were 
tho only occupants of that lonely house. She 
saw nothing but the pale face that was now 
resting against her breast; she felt nothing but 
the faint pressure of the hand in which her 
own was grasped; she heard nothing hut tho 
low murmur of his voice as he strove, forget¬ 
ful as ever of himself, to console her and 
strengthen her to bear the great sorrow that 
had come upon her. 

“Has he a mother?” asked M’Lane, of 
Bettle, as they stood looking sadly at tills 

■ spectacle. 

“No,” said Bettle, “his parents are both 
dead; I am the only relative be has living, 
that I know of.” 

At this moment Mary pointed to the glass 
whioh was standing near, with a spoonful of 
brandy in it. 

It was handed to her, and she put it to his 
lips; he swallowed a little of it, and raising 
his head again, from Mary’s breast, beckoned 
the others to him. 

“ I have not taken the sword for fame or 
glory,” he said, as they gathered around him, 
“but that I might do my duty; I have slriveu 
to do it faithfully, as I understood it. When I 
am dead, let me be buried by my father, if 
possible, without any show or parade, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of my people. Let such of 
my men as wish, or are permitted, attend, 
unarmed, and as private citizens. Call in 
Frank and Harry.” 

They came in. 

“I have sent for you,” continued Clayton, 
“to bid you farewell/ Wo have fought our 
last battle together; and I want to leave you a 
last oh&rge. Do not attempt—lot no one attempt, 
to revenge my death. Tell the men so, sud 
tell them to obey their officers as well as they 
havo always obeyed me. These are their Cap¬ 
tain’s last orders. Farewell.” 

I The two men each grasped their Captain’s 

■ hand, with a silent pressure, aud then walked 
sadly away. 

Clayton ceased speaking, and liis head sank 
hack upon the pillow. He lay thus for some 
time, with his eyes closed, in silence, Mary still 
kneeling beside him, with his right hand 
clasped in both of hers, looking at tbe pale 
face in dumb tearless agony; while Sarah 
Wheeler beut over him, gently wiping away 
the cold damps which gathered over the fore¬ 
head. 

Bettle stood close beBide him, his arms 
looked tightly across Ills chest, and his featuies 
working convulsively as he watched the face 
of the surgeon, who, with one hand thrust 
into the breast of his ooat, and tho other on 
the Aying man’s wrist, stood watching his 
countenance with the calm gravity of his pro¬ 
fession. 

They remained thus for some minutes, when 
the surgeon, turning to Bettle, who was stand¬ 
ing nearest him, said, in alow voice, “It is 
coming!” 

There were a few of those long, deep, awful 
inhalations, whioh he who has seen never for¬ 
gets ; they grew fainter and fainter, aud at last, 
Mary’s face, whioh had been directed fixedly 
towards Clayton’s, dropped upon his breast; 
the surgeon gently laid down the hand he held, 
and all that was left of Ellis Clayton lay there 
motionless and still, (concluded next week.) 
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She abed no tears. She oould not. Her 
face wore the same look of dumb, tearless 
agony it had shown when she knelt by him as 
he was dying. Bntitwa 3 wan and haggard; 
there were lines upon it that told of years pf 
suffering crowded into those brief three days, 
and she shook as with deadly cold. , 

Her mother then came forward, leaning upon 
ter son's arm, followed by Sarah Wheeler and 
her brother, and then by the numerous friends 
who had attended. 

When all had given their last look, and 
turned away, with tears flowing plentifully, 
and taken their departure from the ground, 
Captain Gardner, who had stood beside Bar' 
ton, stepped forward, and taking a handful oi 
earth, leant/d ovor the grave and dropped it in. 
His example was followed by the other officers 
present, and by the troopers, one by one, as 
they filed past tho grave, and so marched slow¬ 
ly away. 

“Your oause has lost one of Its best and 
bravest men, and earth one of her great souls, 
in him who lies yonder," said Captain Gard¬ 
ner, to Barton, as they parted near the gate. 

“ It may bo," said Barton ; “I know that 2 
have lost the best and noblest friend I ever 
had." 

8 o saying, he bent down his head and walk¬ 
ed silently after the troop. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

It was tho third day after the death of Clay¬ 
ton, Captain Gardner had obtained permission 
to have him brought to the city, and laid be¬ 
tide hip father, as he had requested. Permis¬ 
sion was also given to his troop And that of 
M’Lane to attend the funeral, and they were 
all there; the wild, .bronzed Rangers standing 
around the grave in solemn silence, with heads 
uncovered, as the body of their commander 
wac lowered to its last resting place by Frank 
and Harry with thoir lariats. 

It was a privilege they had asked of Wethe- 
riU, that their hands should be the last em¬ 
ployed about the person of their Captain. 

They did not withdraw the lariats, bat, gath¬ 
ering together the leaden balls with which the 
ends were armed, Harry drew the flag from 
hie bosom, and wrapping them in it, dropped 
it open the breast of Clay ton. 

, Uv ° f men i hea 8t «PPed aside, and Bettle 
led A*ary forward to the trying ordeal, whloh 
eastern still preserves, of taking herUst look 
into vbe grave. 


I have not muoh more to tell. The history 
of the Rangers, in their distinctive character, 
as an Independent corps, ceases here. They 
did not disband, nor did a man withdraw from 
the work to which they had devoted them¬ 
selves. But with Clayton, the vital power 
of the troop, in its peculiar organization, had 
departed. Barton, unquestionably the nearest 
like him in character of'mind, was still far in¬ 
ferior to him in the prompt readiness to meet 
all emergencies, the unfailing self-command, 
the fertility of resources and the iron fixedness 
of purpose, which wore Clayton’s distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics. Fully conscious of this* 
he would not assume the responsibility of ta¬ 
king his place. After some consultations with 
the other officers, therefore, at Bottle's sugges¬ 
tion, which was seconded by the rest, and ac- 
quiesoed in cheerfully by the men, when thoy 
found that neither Barton nor either of the 
other Lieutenants would assume the command, 
the troop was placed under the command of 
Captain M’Lane, (with tho exception of Long 
Johnny Mao Allan's boys, who, becoming a 
little tired of cavalry service, which was not 
thoir forte, attached themselves to Morgan’s 
riflemen,) and remained so, acting entirely un¬ 
der his orders as part of his corps, so long as 
they remained before the oity. Their sojourn 
there terminated with the Meschianza, that 
stupendous piece of gorgeous folly with whioh 
the British officers disgraced the last month of 
their residence in Philadelphia. I have neither 
time, space nor inclination to describe it. It 
was got up mainly by Major Andre, whose 
principal forte seems to have lain In the direc¬ 
tion and management of private theatricals, 
and whose achievements, so far as history lias 
reoorded them, appear to have consisted chiefly 
in writing doggerel verses in ridicule of better 
men than himself, scene painting for the afore¬ 
said private theatricals, sketohing designs for 
ladies' head dresses, getting up balls aud dan¬ 
cing gracefully at the same, and ocoupying his 
time in an industrious display of these and 
similar small accomplishments. 

1 I am afraid, if Arnold’s cunning in making 
a caUs-paw of him, had not brought upon him 
the fate which should have been Ills own, that 
Major Andre would have ocoupled a very dif¬ 
ferent and muoh smaller niche in the world's 
history than ho does; and there would havo 
been one monument less in England's Walhal- 
la, Westminster Abbey. Where stands the 
tomb of Nathan Hale, among our national mo¬ 
numents ? 

While this gigantic farce of a Mosohianza 
was in what somebody calls "the full tide of 
successful experiment," Captain M’Lane, with 
his whole foroe, armed with camp kettles full 
of combustibles, somewhat after the fashion of 
Gideon of old, with his pitoliers, and lamps 
therein, approached the line of abattis whioh 
extended along the Delaware south of the oity, 
touohed off their combustibles, fired the whole 
abattis, and then skurried off by the light to 
the hills of tho Wlssahlokon, and thence lei¬ 
surely to Valley Forge; leaving the Neck all 
alive with guards, turning out at the roll of 
tho drums, offioors hurrying to their postB, and 
alarm-guns banging away across the peninsula 
from river to river, and raising such a olatter 
around the Wharton House, that it required 
tho most strenuous exertions of the officers at 
the fete, baoked by an infinite number of fibs 
to persuade the ladies present that there was 
realy nothing at all the matter, and that all 
this hideous noise was only a part of the per¬ 
formance. 

This was the last prank that was played up¬ 
on the British during their occupation of Phi¬ 
ladelphia, M’Lane, as I said before, having 
immediately proceeded to Valley Forge, where 
he remained until the army marohed to the 
City, on the eighteenth of June, entering 
close on the heels of the retiring enemy; so 
dose, indeed, that one of their offloers, “The 
Honorable Cosmo Gordon,” being perhaps ad- 
dioted to late hours, slept so late in the morn¬ 
ing, tliat the family on whom he was quartered 
thought it but kind to rouse him, and tell him 
that “his friends, the rebels,” wore in town. 

“The Honorable Cosmo” dressed ldmBelf 
with marvelous speed, and after a great deal 
of trouble succeeded in hiring a boat in which 
he was put aoross the river, juBt as “his 
friends, the rebels" marohed into tho City. 

Philadelphia was once more in the hands of 
its rightful owners, and nothing remains now, 
but to gather up the few scattered threads of 
my story,.knot them together, and leave them 
and it in your hands. 

As soon as the American army was oomfort. 
ably settled in the City, Bettle obtained leave 
of absence for a short time, whioh he improved 
by going straightway to Brandywine. He 
found the Sanfords quietly settled in the old 
house, every tiring prosperous around them, all 
felad to see him, Jenny very manifestly so. 

Bettle had intended to surprise them, but 
was defeated by Mike, who caught sight of 
him coming along the road, and at once left 
his work and burst uproariously into the 
house, shouting, 

" Whtnrx-j’-r-r-oo 1 but lie meed's got the 


news for yeaz. He’s combi’; I seen 'im wid 
me own two'eyes a-oomln’ along the road." ( 
“If thee can come to thy senses without 
too mnoli trouble, and tell ua who it is thee 
means," said Thomas Sanford, “we’ll he 
obliged to tliee.” 

“Ooli, now," said Mike, "an’ didn’t 1 tell 
yeez who it was ? Anyhow, it’s always puttin’ 
the horse before the cart I am—no, puttin’ 
the cart behind the horse, it is—blur an* ages! 
but I mane puttin’ the cart in tho horse— 
tunder an’ turf i I don’t know what it is, only 
it’s Miather Bettle." 

" I’m glad tlioo’s found out at last what il 
is," said John Sanford, dryly, as they all roar 
from the supper-table at which they had been 
seated, and hurried to the door. 

In a few minutes more Bettle was seated in 
the old-fashioned kltohen, with tfie family 
around him, with tho exception of Joliu Who, 
had taken Roland to the stable, Miko htf 
“ respectfully hut firmly" declined to cQ.vriQi- 
lh ten feet of him. , 

“I bring good news in general," srJ<jfj«&t|e, 
“but sad news, In one respect, to me/bna'I 
think to you, also. We are masters of Phila¬ 
delphia again, hut Clayton is dead." 

“Clayton dead!" said Thomas Sanford, 
“that is sorrowful news indeed; bow Aid he 
die?" 

“In battle ; we were decoyed into an ambus- 
oade by a party of foragers, and the troop was 
almost cut to pieces before we could get clear; 
Clayton was shot, in the retreat.” 

“Did he die on tho field?" asked Jenny. 

“ No," said Bettle, "he was able to keep on 
Wb horse at first, 11 and we held them at hay, 
with the assistance of Captain M’Lane, till he 
reached a place of safety; he died in a few 
hours afterwards, however." " 

Bettle tlien gave a short history of all that 
had taken place since the troop left tliO Bran¬ 
dywine, ocoupying tho rest of the evening in 
his narrative. 

He remained in his present quarters about 
ten days, in the course of which he visted qld 
'Riah Woodward, and delivered some messages 
from his three sons, concerning, among other 
things, the desirableness of some remittances 
of olothing, their joint stock consisting of Wtf 
ragged coats, one horse-blanket, doing-duty^S 
a coat, one pair of brceohes in tolerable condi¬ 
tion, two ditto dilapidated, one bhirt 
half, and three stookings. 

He also took an opportunity of whispering 
to Mary Woodward a message from Harry, at 
whioh she tossed her head sauoily, and said— 
not exactly as if she moant it—that he was an 
impudent fellow, and, what business had lie to 
he sending messages to her, indeed ? 

Somehow or other, nevertheless, when Bet¬ 
tle returned, he was charged with a me3B&ge 
to Harry. I don’t know what it was; some¬ 
thing about his impudence, probably. Be'that 
as it may, at tho close of the following autumn 
there was a wedding at the old miller’s house, 
in whioh the principal performers were Harry 
Darlington and Mary Woodward. 

Bettle also visited Mftc Allan, whom lie 
found, with his family, domiciled in a comfort¬ 
able log house, very muoh like the old one 
whioh had been burnt, and, for the rest of the 
day, kept tho old man and his family in a state 
of delight with his accounts of the doings of 
the troop, and particularly with the kigb 
praise he bestowed upon the boys for thoir 
skill and' daring. When he deseribjri 
taking of the battery at Germantown, and told 
him how muoh of their success was owing to 
the cool and effective way in which the boys 
had cleared the ground for the charge upon 
the guns, the old man’s feelings fairly over¬ 
came his discretion, and springing to his feet 
he waved his huge arm over his head, and 
gave them vent in a prodigious hurrah! 

Relieved by this, he sat down again and lis¬ 
tened quietly to the rest of the narrative, only 
remarking, when told that the boys had joined 
Morgan— 

"Ay, ay I tliat’B the place for ’em; they’re 
need to that kind o' sarvioe. I was a little 
dubersome about how they’d git along in the 
stirrups, though they’ve done better than I 
thought they would.” 

Bettle also told of the death of Clayton, but 
did not dwell much upon it, for it was. a sub¬ 
ject on whioh he could not trust himself to 
speak muoh as yet. 

The ton dayB of furlough passed all too 
rapidly; hut before they had passed by, Bottle 
had broached the subjeot nearest his heart. t<^ 
Thomas and Martha Sanford. ; 

‘‘ We have expected it,’’ said Thomas; "and 
thee is the one we would have ohosen of alV] 
others to entrust our daughter with; she is a 
good girl, and has always been a dutiful ohild 
to us; I think she will make a good and duti¬ 
ful wife to any one she is attaohed to, as I 
think she is to thee; but there is no hurry”— 
why do fathers always say "there’s no hurry ?” 
They didn’t think so when they wanted to bo 
married^-** she’s very young yet, and while 
thee will have to he away from her so muoh 
during this war, at any rate, wouldn’t 1 it be 
better for her to stay at home with ns ?” 

" Perhaps roason would say yes," answered 
Bettle, “ hut I don’t feel reasonable on this 
subjeot; did thee under the same circum¬ 
stances?" 

“I don’t sapposo I did," said.Thomas; 
“nevertheless Martha and I waited for each 
other for four long yearB, and didn’t get tired 
of waiting, either; did we, Martha?" x 
“No," said Martha, “ we did not; though," 
she added, with a quiet smile, “ one or two of 
thy friends tried to persuade me that I ought 
to be tired of it; no, William, it wBl do no 
harm to either of you to wait; Jenny is too 
young to many yet; tbeb must let us keep her 
for a year or two longer, ’till we see what are.< 
the proBpeots of peace. When the war Is over 1 
we will give her to thee. I tl^nk we can trust 
thy affeotion, I know we oau trust Penny’s, not- 
to wear out by a little delay. 5 
A momentary feeling that this talk was a 
little cold-blooded flashed aoross Bettle, hut he 
dismissed it at onoe, for ho oould not help feel¬ 
ing its prudenoe and sound judgment. He saw 
the foroe of whatwaa said about his unavoid¬ 
able absence from her during the war, and 
hoping, as did eveiy one else that it would 
soon he at an end, he acquiesced, as oheerfully 
as he oould, in the decision. Had he suspect¬ 
ed that nearly six longyeats more lay between 
him and his crowning happiness, I doubt if he 
would hate been half so strongly impressed 


with the force of the arguments that were 
used. 

The furlough had expired, and Bettle re¬ 
turned to hie duty. The war went on with 
varying success, from Monmouth, whore hum¬ 
ble Molly Pitoher earned for herself a plaoe, 
in the annals of female heroism, beside the 
Maid of Saragossa, to Yorktown, where the 
long, sore struggle between might and right 
ended as, sooner, or later, in God’s good Provi¬ 
dence, it always has ended, and always will, 
’till the flame of His final Judgment Bhall have 
swept away all evil from the earth. 

The Rangers followed tho war to its ©lose, 
fighting well and faithfully, wherever their 
duty led them. 

In the spring of 1784, following the treaty of 
peace, Bettle and Jenny were married and took 
up their abode in Philadelphia, where, in as 
short a time as could reasonably have been 
* expected, Mike, who, on Bettlo’s marriage, 
l^L-iqstalled himself os Ills coachman, wages 
or no wages, might have been seen carefully 
loading a horse to water—not Roland; he had 
beon killed, poor fellow, in one of the frequent 
skirmishes his master had boeu engaged in— 
on which was mounted, bare hacked, a sturdy 
boy of some three years old, with his heels 
kioking gleefully against the horse’s sides, 
while his fat, oliubby hands were half buried in 
the mane to whioh he clung. 

Frank and Harry returned together to the 
Brandywine. The former went to his old post 
at Thomas Sanford’s, where he remained about 
a year, and then departed for what was then 
known a 3 the “back woods," not far from the 
so&ne of his first experience in battlo, taking 
with him Jemima Mao Allan, and settled down 
as ono of tho band of hardy pioneers to whom 
our oonntry owes so muoh of its early great¬ 
ness. 

Harry went back to the mill of ’lliah 
Woodward, of whioh he took oharge, the old 
man saying he had worked long onough, and 
now meaut to play. He had settled his sons 
around him, on farms of their own, and occu¬ 
pied his time, when not playing in the mill, 
with oironlating around‘among them, giving 
them all, in tuna, the benefit of Iris' experience 
In their farming operations, and always turn¬ 
ing tdp from old habit, wjienover any work 
j'Vas to be done, and doing his share as indus¬ 
triously ,as anybody—all in the way of rest 
and play, he said. 

The MocAllan boys scattered through West¬ 
ern Pennsylvania and Eastom Ohio, and be¬ 
came mighty hunters of deer and “varmint," 
Buoh as bears, panthers, wild oats, &o. 

Bettle and his wife made an annual visit to 
the old homustead, with their children, and 
never failed to climb to the summit of old 
Deborah’s Rook. Year after year they told 
their children—they never tired of hearing | 
it—tho story of the siege there, and how thej 
had driven the Tories down the bank; and 
how he, by whose grave they stood, had IobI 
his life to Bave the mother to whoso low, sweal 
voice they listened. 

Mary Wetherill never married. She inighl 
have done so, but her first love had been giver 
to Clayton, and a nature like hors had no se¬ 
cond love to bestow. 

“It cannot be,” she said to Captain Gard¬ 
ner, whoso sympathy for her had ripened Into 
strong affeotion, “my heart is dead to all 
earthly love.” 

So the Palm stood on, alone in its deso¬ 
lation, 

Sarah Wheeler never married. She had op¬ 
portunities enough, hut she said that now the 
country had obtained its independence, she 
didn’t see why she should tlirow away hers. 

Thoy are all gone, now, the actors in my 
story. But the old Rook stiU heaves up its 
oraggy breast beside the quiet stream; the 
trees still wave their leafy orowns around it; 
the old house still looks towards it, aoross the 
broad, low meadows, through whioh the little 
steam trickles from under the rude bridge, the 
sceno of Battle’s early reverie ; and the Bran¬ 
dywine hills still roll off to the horizon in the 
same matohlesB beauty, sleeping in the son- 
light, with the shadows of the summer clouds 
flitting over them. Tim End. 
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TSIIi TORY SPY. 

A STORY OP THE REVOLUTION. 

11Y 3IIIS. S. F.. DAWES. 

It was a busy day in tho old brown farm- 
houso of John Hunter, ono glorious April morn¬ 
ing, in that memorablo year, in which tho first 
blood of tho American Revolution was spilt. 
Tho news of tho battlo of Lexington had reach¬ 
ed tho town of N-, tho oven mg before, and 

Btirred every patriot heart there to its very depths. 
Three Btnlwnrt sons of Mr. Hunter, James, 
Nathan, and George, had decided to take up 


arms in dofenco of their down-troddon country. 
The threo young men fired with youthful nrdor, 
were busily occupied in denning their guns, and 
getting together what ammunition they possessed. 
Mrs. Hunter nnd her daughter Ruth, tho finest 

maiden in all N-, with tearful eyes, yet bravo 

hearts, were engaged in preparing their clothing. 

The morning of their departure dawned bright 
nnd cloudless, and whilo tho threo brothers were 
making their final preparations, a comrade of 
theirs who was to accompuny them, awaited 
them a short distanco from tho houso. Ruth 
caught sight of him ns he passed tho window, 
nnd every particle of color left her faco. That 
moment she became nwnre how deep was tho 
lovo she boro Charles Wilson, Sho knew his 
sentimonts with regard to her, but in a coquettish 
spirit had refused to understand any of his at¬ 
tentions, mid now conscienco-strickcii at her con¬ 
duct, she was filled with horror at the idea of his 
leaving her perhaps to dio on tho battle-field, 
without knowing her real feelingB toward him. 
Summoning all her resolution, sho mado somo 
trivial errand to pass whero lie stood. 

“ Good morning, Charles,” said sho, address¬ 
ing him. “ It seems that you, too, aro going to 
leave us, for the battle-field V 

“ Yes, our country now needs overy arm which 
has tho strength to carry a gun, nnd mine aro at 
her service," 

" But wont you coma in until my brothers are 
ready to start 1” 

“ No, I thank you. They will not caro to 
havo strangers intrude upon the sceno of their 
leave-taking. I have had none of that painful 
duty to perform. Thero aro no ties of kindred, 
to keep mo front tho post of duty. I lmvo 
known tho loneliness of an orphan’s lot from 
early childhood, but it has nover seemed so bit¬ 
ter ns to-day; for I go forth, without ono token 
of affection, or the consciousness that there is u 
person in the world who cares for my fate." 

“ I will mnke that assertion untruo, if you will 
accept this as a keepsake,” at the same time cut¬ 
ting off and hnmling him one of tho glossy curls 
that shaded her fair neck. 

“Ruth, how can you trifle with mo sol It 
would bo too much joy to bolievo that your 
proffered gift was mado in earnest.” 

"Charles Wilson, these nrc no times for 
trifling. I never was more earnest in my life. 
Forgive mo for having concenied my feelings so 
long. Beneath all the indifference I liuvo shown 
you, thero was a depth of lovo, I was not nwaro 
of myself, until I saw you about to leave me. 
Go, Charles, and know that there is ono heart 
entirely yours.” 
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Tlie forlorn hope of years bad now Liceomc n 
certainty, null with speechless joy, Charles drew ! 
the unresisting Ilulh to his heart, and tho most 
tender leave-taking that day was outside the old 
farmhouse. ■ 

The last words wero spoken, the last kiss of 
afl’ection given, and ns they stood upon tho 
threshold ready to depart, cneh young man rev- 1 
ercniiy uncovered his head, while tho venernblo 
father with lifted hand invoked tho blessing of 
the God of battles to rest upon them, 

Thoso left behind watched tho retreating forms 
of thoso they loved, until they were lost in the | 
distance, and then each with brave hearts went ' 
about their accustomed duties, as though nothing | 
unusual had happened. 

A few evenings after, as Ilulh sat by tho win¬ 
dow, musing upon the probable fate of tho absent , 
ones, she was surprised at the entrance of Jasper 
Bartlett, tho only soil of Sguiro Bartlett, tho law¬ 
yer of the village. 

"Ah, good evening, Miss Ruth,” said he, " I 
hope yon arc well, despite your sad face V 

“ Quito well, I thank you, sir. I was not 
aware there was any sadness expressed upon tny 
counteii.mco.” 

" IVrhaps not. But I thought so as I passed 
the window. It would not ho strange if you 
were sad, nt tho foolish act that your brothers 
were guilty of tho other day, in leaving a good 
homo to ho shot down perhaps, among a parcel 
of rebels." 

" Instead of being a cause of sadness, I glory 
in the fact that they have gone to add their num¬ 
bers to tho patriot band that have determined to 
freo our land from tho yoko of oppression. I 
should have been ashamed of them, if they had 
not thought it u sacred duty to light for liberty.” 

" Why, Hutli, how infinitely you talk. What 
do you suppose this country is going to do, when 
her little nrmy meets tho trained legions of King 
George !” 

11 We shall seo what they will do. If they are 
few, they nro bravo; it is only tho cownrds who 
remain behind,” 

“ Well, well, you’ve a right to your own 
opinion about it as well ns myself, hut I didn’t 
como hero to-night to discuss the pre.-mt affairs 
of tho country, but on an entirely different errand. 
Tho fact is, I grndunto this summer at old 
Ilnrvnrd, and ns I have chosen tho profession of 
a doctor, I want to settle down respectably in 
lifo. And in order to do so, I most hnvo a wife. 

I had rather mnko you tho mistress of my homo, 
and tho hearer of my name, than any one else 
in the world. Say, Ruth, will you yield to my 
wishes, and becomo mine?” 


“No, I thank you, sir. I beg to decline that 
honor.” 

“ Not so fast, Ruth. Pray take a moment to 
consider. I can place you in a far higher splicro 
of society than you move in nt present. Do you 
consider who it is yon are refusing!” 

“ I beltevo I am not mistaken as to your iden¬ 
tity. I think it is Jasper Bartlett, whom I am 
addressing.” 

“ You are provokingly cool, Miss Ruth. It is 
Dot often a young lady refuses such an offer ns 
I lmvc made you, without n shadow of a reason." 

“ Then I suppose I am to infer that nil who 
have refused you before, have hail a reason! I 
have two myself, which I will state for your 
benefit. In tho first place, I don’t like you, and 
in the next place if I did, I wouldn’t marry an 
enemy to my country, as all are who defend her 
Oppressors, and dcnounco thoso who hnvo taken 
up arms in her causo.” 

“ Ruth Hunter, you shall ruo tho day you have 
said these words to mo. I can find those of 
nobler birth than yourself, who will bo proud to 
bear the name you scorn,” 

With tlieso words, ho strode haughtily from 
the room, leaving Ruth very much relieved to 
he freed from his prcscnco. Tho weeks wore on, 
mid tho news of tho battle of Bunker HiJJ, in 
Which Ruth's three brother’s ami her lover wero 
engaged, sent a thrill of pride through the hearts 
of the inmates of the farmhouse. Now nmi then, 
a few lines from" tho absent ones found their 
Way thither, and the lust letter told of a scarcity 
of powder in the patriot nrmy," nml ammunition 
of all kinds. Tho next morning nfeer this news 
came, Mrs, Hunter culled Isunc Hodgkins, their 
hired man, and desired him to get in readiness 
tho utensils for making bullets. 

“ Now, Isaac,” sho snid, “ I want you to taka 
all my pewter dishes down off of tho dresser, and 
melt them up for bullets,” 

Isaac, with his long arms akimbo, stared u 
moment nt his mistress, as though lie doubted 
her sanity, and then burst forth : 

“ Now 1 declare, Miss Hunter, ef that ere don’t 
heat nil natur. To think lieow you’ve scrubbed 
them things all your lifetime, and I’vo licerd yo 
say you thought more on ’em than anything else 
in tho house, nml hero you are goin’ to melt ’em 
up.” 

"Yes, Isaac, I valuo them higher than any 
of my oilier housekeeping treasures, but 1 don’t 
think so much of them ns I do of my snlferiug 
country. I give them cheerfully, and I hope 
every bullet made of them will tell in our favor.’’ 

" Well now, if ever I seo tbo like,” snid Isaac, 
ns Mrs. Hunter resolutely walked oft’, leaving hint 
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to obey her orders. " If nil tho women in tho 
country jest spunk up like her, I wouldn’t givo 
much for King George's chance of hringin’ us to 
terms. I kinder hate to melt up the shinin’things, 
but hero they go, mid I hope every single one of 
these ere bollets will hit n pesky red coult.” 

Tho next dny n largo hng of bullets, concealed 
in another bag ol corn which Isaac informed tho 
tory neighbors ho was taking to mill, found its 
way safely into tho American camp, ft much val¬ 
ued treasure, for Isaac did not fail to toll them at 
what a sacrifice they had been procured. 

« Mother,” said Ruth, ono pleasant morning 
not long after, “ now that tho dew has dried from 
tho grass, I am going over to seo if there tiro any 
strawberries in our pusturo. Tltero wero nny 
quantity of blossoms, and I should think tho 
fruit might bo plonty.” 

'* So I would, Ruth, and if you find enough, 
wo will lmvo strawberries and milk for dinner. 
For I shall bo busy nbout my cheese all the foro- 
noon, and that will bo an easy dinner to get.” 

Ruth tripped gaily over tho fields, nnd upon 
arriving nt tho pasture, slto found tho berries so 
much moro abundant than sho expected, that 
her dish was soon filled with tho delicious fruit, 
nnd site was preparing to return homo, when sho 
saw through tho bushes which separated tho pas¬ 
ture from tho adjoining field, two red-coated 
British soldiers. Not caring to encounter thorn, 
llutli concealed herself moro clleetuully in tho 
bushes, nnd waited tor them to pnss on, They 
did not go out of hearing distance, however, for 
with the remark that they must rest awhilo, tho 
two worthies throw themselves upon tho grass, 
anil our heroine hnd tho benefit of their con¬ 
versation. 

"Ilow do you know, Jones, that this Bartlett 
you speak of isn’t ono of these cursed rebels, nnd 
that this story about tho guns is all gnmmon?” 

“ Because I know better. I’vo had proof 
enough of his loyalty, he hates the rebels with a 
vengeance, I tell you. IIo 6itys that ho man¬ 
aged it so, that six of the last company of minute 
men that marched from hero had to go minus 
heir guns, and thnt lie lias hid them in a hollow 
tree by tho sido ol that great rock in tho woods 
back of here.” 

" Well, I’m glad if it’s true, for they’ll he quite 
a pretty prize for us. Wo wont go afier them 
until to-morrow night, but report ourselves nt 
camp to night, and get permission to bo off again 
to morrow, I own I like these expeditions 
around tho country to see what we can spy, 
enough sight better than being moused up in 
camp all the timo. And wo get a mighty nice 
dinner out of the rnEcnily rebels once in a while.” 


“That’s a'fact, Bill, and by tho way, a good 
dinner to-day wouldn’t be refused. Let us quar¬ 
ter ourselves nt that old brown houso yonder to¬ 
day, what say you ?” 

“ With all my heart, Jones; nnd now for one, 
I’m going to enmp down hero, nnd tnko a nap.” 

"And I’ll follow suit, only wo must bo careful 
not to sleep beyond dinner-timo." 

Having satisfied hersolf that tho pair were 
rcnlly asleep, Ruth hastened homo, with a deter¬ 
mined, triumphant look upon her face, nnd beam¬ 
ing in hor oyc. 

“ So tho missing guns, which hnvo been a 
mystery so long, is explained,” muttered Ruth ns 
she flow along tho field. “And it was Jasper 
Bartlett who managed tho villnnous business. 
Ilow dnred tho rascal after that to offer me Ids 
hand ?” 

Ruth wisely forhoro to say anything about 
having scon tho British soldiers, and when they 
at length made their appcaranco, sho feigned 
surprise. 

“ Well, old womnn,” said tho spokesman of 
tho party, laying his hand familiarly upon tho 
shoulder of Mrs. Hunter; “ we aro going to ditto 
hero to day, nnd ns wo aro hungry ns hears, you 
lmd better fly round nnd get dinner on the tnbla 
as last as possible.” 

" Take your hand off of my mother this in¬ 
stant,” said Ruth, confronting tho spenkcr with 
flashed faco and flashing eyo. " II you chooso to 
thrust yourselves into a houso unasked, tho least 
you can do, is to bclmvo in a civil manner to iis 
mistress.” 

A consultation was immediately held ill tho 
pnntry between mother nnd daughter, and it wns 
agreed that not n strawberry should grace tho 
table, but instead of them they would out hasty- 
pudding in their milk. When all was ready, 
the family sat down, and great was the disgust 
of the guests nt tho hill of faro. Isaac, who had 
lingered to wash beloro dinner, now mndo his 
appearance, and ns he wns about to take his 
accustomed plnco, tho two worthies opposite 
him vented their displeasure. 

“ l’rctty customs you Yankees have, nllowing 
your servants to eat at tho satno tnblo with your¬ 
selves. Tho dinner is enough to disgust one, 
but tho looks of that clod-hopper opposite aro 
enough to give ono a nausea." 

“ If you aro not suited with your fare, or tho 
persons nt tho table, you hnvo tho privilege of 
leaving,” snid Mr. Ilimtcr, with dignity. 

“ O, you needn’t think of getting rid of as so 
easily, wo shall stay as long ns we plcaso. Haven’t 
you got some eider in tho houso 1 If you have 
bring on some.” 
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" Isaac,” said Mr. Hunter, " wont you go 
down cellar, and draw two mugs of cider," 

Ho was gone a few minutes, and then a mug 
of the sparkling liquid was set down by tho plato 
of each guest. 

An hour or two after dinner, Isnnc enmo into 
tho old kitchen convulsed with laughter. As 
that worthy generally wore a comical expression, 
nml seldom indulged in hearty laughter, Ruth, 
who'wns busy clearing nwny the dinner dishes, 
asked him what was the matter. 

" Weil, you see, Miss Ruth, them British fel¬ 
lers seemed so squeamish at dinner, nml couldn’t 
relish nothin', I thought as how their stomachs 
might bo out of order, and so I thought I'd give 
'cm a dose to euro’em. You see, I kinder didn’t 
feel welt ’totlier day, and I went and got a dose of 
ipecac of young Dr. Bartlett. Hut nrtcr I’d 
bought it, I heard the pesky critter talk so agin 
our sogers, and make so much fun of ’em I vow¬ 
ed on tho spot, that not a mito of his ipecac 
should go down my neck. Well, to-day, when 
them British fellers called out so snroyartersomo 
cider, I jest halved tho dose, and put somo in 
each mug. When I was cornin' up jest now to 
grind my scytho, they were both out there in tho 
field, pretty considerable sea-sick, I can tell you. 
I guess they wont conic here to dinner again, in 
a 1m ry." 

" That’s a good one, Isanc, I think they 
needed a dose of something, for they were terri¬ 
bly insolent. I hopo they will get well enough 
to leave the vicinity before night. And now, 
Isanc, I think I enn trust you with n secret, and 
rely upon your nid, too ; and ns wo nro alone, I 
will tell you my plan. I was out in tho straw¬ 
berry pnsturo, this forenoon, and I overheard our 
visitors talking about somo guns, which they 
said Jasper Bartlett had got nwny from our 
minute men and hid in a hollow treo. Ho des¬ 
cribed tho placo so nearly-, I think I could find it 
easily. As soon ns father and mother have gone 
to bed, I want you to go with mo and find them 1 
Will you go?” 

“I guess I will go, by hokoy— tlicro, Miss Ruth, 
I forgot I promised you I wouldn’t say that ere 
word agin, but it seems as though I couldn’t 
keep from sayin’ big words, when I hear what 
thnt nump of a Bartlett has been doin’. Yes, 
I’ll go, nml if I don’t lug every ono of them guns 
into a safe place afore I sleep, then my m\mo 
nint Isaac Hodgkins.” 

Isaac and lluth mndo their proposed expe¬ 
dition, and as she had thought, went directly to 
tho hollow tree, whero they found six guns. 
Isaac shouldered them nil and returned home in 
triumph, and before long, through his shrowd 


management, they all found their way to their 
original owners. 

Tho months wore on, and news of nllernnte 
success nnd defent in tho Amcrienn army was 
brought to tho farmhouse, and m my a tender 
cpistlo also from tho nbsent ones gladdened the 
hearts of its inmates. And when the long win¬ 
ter evenings enmo, Ruth nnd her mother would 
draw tho old oak lightsiand near the hu.o fire¬ 
place, and spend the time in knitting stockings 
for tho soldiers, while Mr. Hunter, with the old 
family Bible upon bis knee, would read aloud to 
them from tho grand old I’snlms of David, his 
voice trembling with emotion now nnd then as 
he came to such words as these, “ God is our 
refuge and strength, n very present help in 
trouble.” 

In a small cottage about a mile from the home 
of the Hunters lived Mrs. Brown, nnd her 
daughter Anna. Tho latter was a timid, blue- 
eyed maiden of seventeen, sweet-tempered and 
flfieetJonntc, tho comfort of her widowed mother. 
But for a few months past a shadow bad been 
resting upon her young heart. Jasper Bartlett 
had won her love, by a thousand nameless atten¬ 
tions, which spoke to her heart us audibly ns 
though he told her with his lips. But for somo 
unknown cause, he laid censed his visits at tho 
cottngo, and the pale face of Anna grew paler, and 
her stop lighter ns she moved about her house¬ 
hold duties. There was only one subject which 
now had power to cause her bine eyo to kindlo, 
and her pale check to glow, and that was tho 
enuse of liberty. But few would suspect thnt be¬ 
neath that frail exterior, there glowed such n 
patriotic heart ns she possessed—a heart that 
would do or dare anything to help the sacred 
cntiso along. She could do but little, but she 
shared cheerfully tho labors which the daughters 
of that day were proud to assume. 

To while away a long winter evening she 
brought out a small trunk, in which were care¬ 
fully stored her letters, many of which were from 
her schoolmates, and commenced rending them. 
While thus engaged, there came u knock at the 
outer door, nnd her mother ushered Jasper Bnrt- 
lett into the room, and then retired. 

“ Amin, thirling,” said ho, “ I have been a snd 
truant, nnd am worthy of nny punishment your 
fair hand3 shall seo lit to inflict. But seriously, 
Anna, I have neglected you ntdly, although you 
nro dearer to me than nny one else in the world. 
Cnn I hope to be forgiven 

A glad light benmed in tho blue eyes, nnd a 
murmured " Yes ” canio trembling from the 
lips. 

“ Tlint’s a darling; wo nro all right again 
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now. But what have you hero, a pile of lover’s 
letters ?” 

“ 0, no, only some notes I received from my 
schoolmates; I like to read them over onco in a 
while.” 

Jasper cnrelcssly turned them over, and find¬ 
ing one hearing the signature of Hut h II ntcr, 
ho watched his chanco uuperceived, and toust 
it into his pocket, with a strango gleam in his 
eye. 

“ But you haven't told mo, Jasper, what yon 
hnvo been about all this time," said Anna. 

" 0, a variety of things. I have fonud enough 
to keep me busy. These nro exciting and busy 
times, you know." 

“ They are, indeed, nmt if you have been oc¬ 
cupied in giving any assistance to help along (lie 
cause of our suffering country, I can forgive you 
moro heartily for your long absence, I had 
thought perhaps yon would put your profession 
to a patriotic use, and join tlio army as a 
surgeon.” 

“ Ha, ha! that’s a good ono. Me joining tho 
rebel army! When I do you will see white 
crows instead of black ones in yonder ctfrnfield.” 

“ But, Jasper, you don’t mean to say thnt you 
do not sympathize with tho army, ovon if you 
don’t join them l” 

“ Yes I do. I would like to sco overy ono of 
them meet a traitor’s doom, which they richly 
deservo.” 

“Then, Jasper Bartlett, wo can no longer bo 
friends. I dcsjre you will never enter this house 
again.” 

Anna had risen in her indignation, and stood 
withpalo face, yet with flashing eyes, pointing to 
tho door. 

“Upon my word, Anna, you act tho tragic 
heroine admirably. Come, no more of this non¬ 
sense. Wjjnt do you care about this wretched 
war business ’ I want to talk about our mar¬ 
riage, a vastly more agreeable subject to me.” 

" I <fa cave about this war business, as you 
term it, and as to marriage, that is the last sub¬ 
ject upon which I wish to talk with you. I 
have loved you, Jasper, but it was when I thought 
you all that was true and noble, but now that I 
see you ns a cowardly loyalist, the veil lias fallen 
from tny cyeB. I wish nothing more to do with 
you, and you can leave mo as soon as you 
please." 

Jasper waited to hear no moro, hut seized his 
hat, slammed the door after him, and disappeared 
iu tiie darkness. 

" That dream is over,” murmured Anna, as 
she placed the letters hack in her trunk, 11 Fool 
thnt I was to grieve so over his neglect. 0, if I 


had known this sooner I I feel stronger and 
better now that it is settled forever. I have been 
deceived in him. Thank heaven, I have found 
it out in season J” 

Gradually tho health and bloom of former 
dnys returned to Anna Brown. Sho was ono of 
those who had come out purified from her heart’s 
trial, and her mother was deeply grateful at tho 
charigo in her darling. 

The eompnny to which Charles Wilson be¬ 
longed bad been engaged in a skirmish, in which 
bo was slightly wounded, and ho was now stay¬ 
ing at a hospitable iarmliouso for bis wound to 
heal. Ho was lying upon tho couch, thinking 
how glad ho should bo to hear once moro from 
liuth, when one of the family entered, and gave 
a letter to him, iu tho well-known handwriting. 
Ho broke tho senl and rend theso words: 

11 Du au Sin,—This love affair of ours has 
gone about far enough now to end. Yon know 
1 lmvo the enviable reputation of being a flirt 
and a coquette, and 1 do not intend to give up 
my claim to these titles, until I have used my 
power a littio while longer. Flense to consider 
our engagement a good joke, and let it end. I 
hope you will serve your country well, and that 
wo may still remain friends, at least, il wo are 
never anything moro to each other. 

“ Kura Houtbr." 

Paralyzed with astonishment and grief, Charles 
read again and again this cruel missive. Ho 
thought at first it could not be genuine, but there 
was the handwriting, unmistakably Ituth'S. Ho 
struggled manfully with his grief, and resolving 
to writo to her onco again, and if ntt answer 
catno confirming tiio decision he hud just rend, 
be would never again have faith in woman. 

liuth was returning homo from n walk ono eve¬ 
ning a few months later, and her usually cheer¬ 
ful face wore a sad, pensive expression. All day 
a weight had been upon her spirits, ami a vague 
presentiment of something evil about to happen, 
bad haunted her. Tidings occasionally had 
reached the family from her brothers, but of Into 
not a lino bad she received from Chatlcs Wilson, 
Wlint could it mean l As she entered the bouse, 
her father sat with the old Bible upon his knee, 
nnd the tears were falling fast upon its leaves, 
while her mother sat sobbing by his side. 

“ Why, wliat is the matter? What has hap¬ 
pened V exclaimed liuth, as sho sprang for¬ 
ward, and knelt by their sides. 

" My daughter,” said Mr. Hunter, in a broken 
voice, youryouugcst brother, George, is no more. 
He lias fallen in battle, and fills n soldier’s grave. 
It wrings our hearts with grief to think we shall 
never seo him again; but he couldn't hnvo died 
iu a better cause.” 
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“ I know it, father; but my poor brother I it 
is bo hard to realize tho dreadful truth tlmt I 
hnvo seen liim for tho last time.” 

" It is a great blow to us all,” said Mrs. Hun¬ 
ter, whoso calm faco had assumed its usual 
serenity; “ but I must not murmur. Mine is 
not the only mother’s heart in our country tlmt 
is bleeding now. ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed bo tho name of tho 
Lord.’ ” 

A long time tho three stricken ones sat to¬ 
gether in tho twilight, talking of tho lost one, 
ami when the venerable father knelt that evening 
at the family altar, and prayed that God would 
sanctify this nfllittion to them nX, a spirit of ealtu 
resignation seemed to settle upon their hearts. 

Bat Until had another grief which preyed 
upon her heart, and she passed many a sleepless 
night, brooding over the cause of his long silence, 
and the probable fate of bint sbo loved. Isaac 
still remained an inmate of the family, and his 
honest heart was grieved at tho sadness of Until, 
ami ho was constantly on the alert to henr if pos¬ 
sible some tidings that might cheer her. 

One evening ho was lounging in the bar-room 
of tho village hotel, mid perceiving Jasper Bart¬ 
lett and one of bis tory friends about to enter, lie 
concealed himself, mid awaited their approach. 
Tho landlord supplied them with a steaming 
bowl of punch, ami then retired, nml the two 
friends, after imbibing awhile, began to grow 
pleasantly confidential. 

“ Bartlett, do you really mean to assume a 
disguise mid attempt to enter the American camp 
at Valley Forge as a spy for tho British ?” 

'• Certainly I do. And I shall start before 
another month. I shall go as a peddler, and I’ll 
wager that I play my part so well that there 

wont be one of the men, even from N-, that 

will suspect me.” 

“I don’t know about it. I call it risky busi¬ 
ness, and I shouldn't want to try it for one. 

You were speaking about the men fiom N-, 

have you ever heard anything from Charles 
"Wilson ?” 

"I reckon I have, mid I rather think he’s 
heard from tnc, to his sorrow, too.” 

“ What do you mean?’’ 

” Well, I don’t mind if tell you, but remember, 
don't you breatho it to a soul at your peril." 

" 0, don't fear mo. Como, out with it, I’ll 
keep mum.” 

” Well, you seo, I rather took a fancy to Ruth 
Hunter, once on a time, and made her an oiler of 
marriago, which sho very saucily refused. I 
swore then I’d bo revenged on her, and when I 
found out that Charles Wilson, whom I mortally 


hated, was an accepted lover of hers, I thought 
I would have a double revenge. So I got hold 
of an old letter of hers, mid from this managed 
to write ono, imitating her handwriting exactly. 
Hero is a copy of it, don’t you think it decidedly 
cool ?” 

“ I should think so. He probabl' felt very 
happy when ho received tho precious document.” 

“I expected lie would answer it, and so I 
watched tho post-office list, and managed to get 
it in my possession. You can judgo of his feel¬ 
ings by reading it.” 

11 IIo took it pretty well to heart, didn’t lie ? 
Well, Bartlett, I must say you managed that 
affair pretty nicely. Bat what nbout tho girl, 
bow does it affect her ?” 

“ She looks pretty gloomy over it, I reckon ; 
but I guess her heart wont break. I’m going to 
lay siege to it again one of theso days.” 

•' That is, if you don’t loso your bend as a 

spy-” 

” 0, pshaw ! no fear of that. Come, Tread¬ 
well, take some moro punch. I'm going to have 
another good dram, after reeling off this long 
yarn.” * 

Tho extra dram, added to their previous pota¬ 
tions, proved too much for tho two friends, mid 
after u while they both sunk into a drunken 
slumber. Isaac crept cautiously from his hiding- 
place, and securing tho two letters which lay 
upon the table, stole out into the darkness. 

A part of tho road homo lay through a picco 
of lonesomo woods, and when he had fairly en¬ 
tered them, he gave vent to the joy with which 
ho was almost bursting. Ho mnde a succession 
of most extraordinary leaps into tho air, and 
finished by dancing the sailor’s hornpipe in tho 
most approved stylo. This last peitormmieo 
would huvo ended in triumph had ho not shuck 
his too against a stump and fell sprawling among 
tho brush. This somewhat cooled his ardor, and 
ho mndo the best of his way home, but did not 
reach there until tho rest of tho family were in 
bed. Next morning ho rose early, and having 
made the kitchen fire, ho waited impatiently ior 
Ruth, who presently made hzr appearance. 

"0, Miss Ruth," he burst forth, “I’ve found 
it nil out. That rascally Jasper Bartlett was at 
the bottom of tho wholo on it. Charles Wilson’s 
all right.” 

“ Why, Isaac, what do you menn ?” gnsped 
Ruth, turning palo, and grasping n chair near 
by to keep from falling. 

“ I overheard Bartlett last night telling an¬ 
other senmp ns how lie had been and forged a 
letter to Charles and signed your name to it, jest 
out of revenge to you both. And then he stolo 
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Charles’s answer out of tho office, and that cro’s 
tho reason you haint heard nothing from hint 
Tho tivo fellers got so drunk they got asleep, 
and I got hold of tho letters. Hero they are." 

Until seized tho letters with tears of joy. 

“Isaac, I can never thank you enough. But 
for you this dreadful mystery would have re¬ 
mained unsolved perhaps forever.’’ 

“ There, there, Miss Until, 1 only did my duty, 
ye know, same ns I ought to. But that ere Jas¬ 
per Bartlett, I wish he'd git sorno of his pizen 
medicine down his neck sometime, for I don’t 
think it does (his nirth any good to have such 
critters ns him living on it." 

Having thus spoken his mind, Isaac went out 
to the woodpilo, and begun to chop wood as if 
every blow he gave was aimed at tho man whom 
he so much detested. 

Uuth perused the forged letter and its answer 
wilh mingled feelings; but over all a deep joy 
was hers that after alt Charles was true to her. 
Her course was now plain, and she hastened to 
lay tho matter before her parents. They were 
greatly astonished, but could hardly make up 
their minds to ncecdo to her plan. 

"I do not think it prudent, my daughter, for 
you to go to tho camp at Valley Forge in mid¬ 
winter yourself. Write and tell Charles about 
it all. I think ibis would bo much the best way." 

“I cannot agree with you, father, for tho letter 
might bo intercepted, as the others havo been. 
No, I must go in person, that is the only way in 
which the mystery can be safely explained. 
Isaac shall be my escort. Fray, my dear pa¬ 
rents, do not say no. I have set my heart upon 
doing this.” 

“ Well, Uuth, we givo our consent; and God 
bless and prosper you, and bring you back safely.” 

“Tlimik you, father, for the permission, and 
limy your prayer be granted.” 

Ruth's preparations were soon completed, nnd 
next morning, in company with the trusty Isnuc, 
she set out for the Aniericnn camp, laden with 
many an nrticlo of comfort lor the suffering 
troops. 

It was one of tho gloomiest days of that 
gloomy winter that Charles Wilson was sitting 
with a few of his comrades around a miserable 
camp (ire, fecliug an utter loneliness of heart, 
ami almost a loathing of life. Ho was roused 
front a sail reverie by the announcement that a 
lady without desired to speak with him. He 
stepped out and confronted Uuth Hunter. 

“ Charles,” she exclaimed, before lie bad time 
to speak, “ you received a letter, heartless and 
cold, breaking our engagement. That letter was 
a gross forgery. I never wrote it, anil I have 


come all tho way here to prove to you that I am 
still true to you.” 

With a cry of joy, Charles clasped tho re¬ 
covered one to his heart, while their tears min¬ 
gled. Together they read over the letters, and 
Charles did not forgut to givo duo credit to tho 
faithful Isaac. The story soon got abroad in the 
enmp, nnd a general wish was expressed that 
the reunited pair might bo made one, then nnd 
there; so otto bitter cold morning there? was a 
wedding in camp, and the gray-haired chaplain 
performed the ceremony. Tho day after, a ped- 
ler appeared, and began to display his wares. 

" What a pity you didn’t come a day or two 
sooner," spoke up ouo of tho men. “ Wo might 
have bought something of you to adorn the new¬ 
ly-made bride." 

“ Well, I would, soger, if I’d once thought 
of such n thing as there going to be a bride hero. 
But howsoinever, wont ye buy anything now ?” 

“ We haven’t anything to buy with. It is just 
as much ns wo can do to get enough to eat now. 
I'll tell you when we’ll buy of pcdlers—wlieu wo 
get old England to acknowledge us an indepen¬ 
dent nation.” 

Isaac, who had been eyeing tho pedler pretty 
keenly, now stepped forward, and laying bis 
hand on his shoulder, exclaimed: 

" 'Taint no use, Jasper Bartlett, for you to 
keep on that pedlcr's tig another miimit, for you 
are a pesky spy. Sogers, you jest haul that wig 
off of him, nnd I’ll leave it to Charles Wilson 

and all the rest of tho sogers from X--, if this 

aint our town doctor, who ought to be pcdling 
physic instead of these ere things.” 

Before many .minutes tho pedler stood forth in 
his proper person, as a contemptible forger and 
a spy, and that night lie was placed under guard 
to await his trial. The sentence of death was 
pronounced upon bint, but ho anticipated his 
execution, and ended his lifo by a dose of poison. 

Ruth returned home n soldier’s wife; mid with 
renewed liopo and courage, iter husband gave 
his energies to the enttso of liberty, nnd roso ere 
long to (lie rank of colonel, The long looked 
fur day of triumph nt length came, mid returning 
from their toil and hardship in the camp nnd 
field, the absent ones wero welcomed home, 
never again to leave it for a soldier's life. Ruth 
left the old homestend for a home of her own, 
and James Hunter hroyght in due time the pretty 
Anna Brown to fill her plnco as n daughter to 
tho aged parents. Isaac continued faithful to 
j his employers, nnd spent his days in their service, 
nnd he never was tired of telling the children of 
James nnd Ruth about tho scenes of the Revolu- 
| tion, with which ho had been so familiar. 
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ICONCLlDED.l 

The months wore on, and nows of alternate 
success anil defeat in the American army was 
brought to the farmhouse, and many a tender 
epistle also from the absent ones gladdened the 
hearts of its inmates. And when the long win¬ 
ter evenings came, Ruth and her mother would 
draw the old oak lightstand near the huge fire¬ 
place, and spend the lime in knitting stockings 
for the soldiers, while Mr. Hunter, with the old 
family Bible upon his knee, would rend aloud to 
them from the grand old l’sulms of David, his 
voice trembling with emotion now and then ns 
he came to such words as these, “ God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.” 

lu a small cottage about a mile from the home 
of the Hunters lived Mrs. Brown, and her 
daughter Anna. The latter was a timid, blue¬ 
eyed maiden of seventeen, sweet-tempered and 
atfcctionate, the comfort of her widowed mother. 
But for a few months post a shadow bad been 
testing upon her young heart. Jasper Bartlett 
had won her love, by a thousand nameless atten¬ 
tions, which spoke to her heart as audibly as 
though he told her with his lips. But for some 
uuknowa cause, he had ceased his visits at the 
cottugo, and the pale face of Anna grew paler, and 
her step lighter as she moved about her house¬ 
hold duties. There was only one subject which 
now hud power to cause her blue eye to kindle, 
and her pule cheek to glow, and that was the 
cause of liberty. But few would suspect that be¬ 
neath that fruit exterior, there glowed such a 
patriotic heart as she possessed—a heart that 
would do or dare anything to help the sacred 
cause along. She could do but little, but she 
shared chterfully the labors which the daughters 
of that day were proud to assume. 

To while away a long winter evening Bhe 
brought out a smull trunk, in which were care¬ 
fully stored her letters, many of which were front 
her schoolmates, and commenced reading them. 
While thus engaged, there came u knock at the 
outer door, and her mother ushered Jasper Bart¬ 
lett into the room, und then retired.. 

“ Anna, darling," said he, “ I havo been a Bad 
truant, and am worthy of nay punishment your 
fair hands shall see fit to inflict. But seriously, 
Anna, I hare neglected you sadly, although you 
arc dearer to me thun any one else in the world. 
Can I hope to bo forgiven ?’’ 

A glad light beamed in the blao eyes, and a 
murmured “ Yes ” camo trembling from the 
lips. 

“That’s a darling; wo are all right again 
now. But what have you here, a pile of lover’s 
letters ?” 

“ 0, no, only some notes I received from my 
a«*i<ro1cna(3? ; I liko.10 read them over nnaa. ia A- 
while.” 

Jasper carelessly turned them over, and find¬ 
ing one bearing tho signature of Itath Hunter, 
he watched his chance unperccired, and thrust 
it into his pocket, with a strange gleam in his 
eye. 

“ But you haven’t told me, Jasper, what you 
have been about all this time,” said Anna. 

" 0, a variety of things. X have found enough 
to keep me busy. These are exciting and busy 
times, you know.” 

“ They are, indeed, and if you have been oc¬ 
cupied in giving any assistance to help along the 
causu of our suffering country, I can forgive you 
more heartily for your long absence. I had 
thought perhaps you wonld put your profession 
to a patriotic use, and join the army as a 
surgeon.” 

’• Ha, bn 1 that’s a good one. Me joining tho 
rebel army 1 When I do you will sea white 
crows instead of black ones in yonder cornfield.” 

" But, Jasper, you don't mean to say that you 
do not sympathize with the army, evon if you 
don't join them 1” 

“ Yes I do. I wonld like to see every one of 
them meet a traitor's doom, which they richly 
deserve.” 

“Then, Jasper Bartlett, we can no longer be 
friends. I desire yon will never enter this house 
again.” 

Anna had risen in her indignation, and stood 
with pale face, yet with flashing eyes, pointing to 
the door. 

“Upon my word, Anna, you act tho tragic 
heroine admirably. Come, no more of this non¬ 
sense. What do yon care about this wretched 
war business ? I want to talk about our mar¬ 
riage, a vastly more agreeable subject to me.” 

“ I do care about this war business, as you 
term it. and as to marriage, that is the last sub- 
ject upon which I wish to talk with you. I 
bice loved you, Jasper, but it was when I thought 
you ull that was true and noble, bnt now that I 
see yon as a cowardly loyalist, the veil has fallen 
from my eyes. I wish nothing more to do with 
you, and you can leave me as soon as you 
please.” 

Jasper waited to hear no more, bnt seized bis 
hat, slammed the door after him, and disappeared 
in the daikness. 

“ That dream is over,” murmured Anna, as 
she placed the letters back in her trunk. ” Fool 
that X was to grieve so over his neglect. 0, if 1 
had known this sooner! I feel stronger and 
better now that it is settled forever. I havo been 
deceived in him. Thank heaven, I have found 
it out in seusoD!’’ 

Gradually the health and bloom of former 
days returned to Anna Brown. She was one of 
those who had comeoutpurifietl from her heart’s 
trial, and her mother was deeply grateful at the 
change in her darling. 

The company to which Charles Wilson be¬ 
longed had been engaged in a skirmish, iu which 
he was slightly wounded, and he was now stay¬ 
ing at a hospitable farmhouse for his wound to 
heal. He was lying upon the couch, thinking 
huw glad he should be to hear once more from 
Ruth, when one of the family entered, and gave 


a letter to him, in the well-known handwriting. 
He broke the seal and read these words: 

" Dear Sib,— -This love affair of oars has 
gone about far enough now to end. You know 
1 have the enviable reputation of being a Hire 
and a coquette, and ldo not intend to give up 
my claim to these titles, until 1 hare used my 
power a little while longer. I’lease to consider 
our engagement a good joke, nnd let it end. 1 
hope you will serve your country well, and that 
we may still remain friends, at least, if wo ure 
never anything more to each other. 

“Hutu IIusttek." 

Paralyzed with astonishment and grief, Charles 
read again and again this cruel missive. He 
thought at first it could not bo genuine, but there 
was tlte handwriting, unmistakably liuth's. He 
struggled manfully with his grief, und resolving 
to writo to her once again, and if an answer 
came confirming the decision he had just read, ; 
he would never again hare faith in woman. 

Ruth was returning home from a walk one eve¬ 
ning a few mouths later, and her usually cheer¬ 
ful face wore a sad, pensive expression. All day 
a Weight had been upon her spirits, and a vuguo 
presentiment of sometlting evil about to happen, 
had haunted her. Tidings occasionally had 
readied the family from her brothers, but of late 
not a line had she received from Charles Wilson. 
What could it mean 1 As she entered tho house, 
her father sat with the old Bible upon his knee, 
and the tears were fulling fast upon its leaves, 
while her mother sat sobbing by his side. 

" Why, what is the matter? What has hap¬ 
pened?” exclaimed Ruth, as Bho sprang for¬ 
ward, and knelt by their sides. 

"My daughter," said Mr. Hunter, in a broken 
voice, your youngest brother, George, is no more. 
He has fallen in battle, and fills a soldier's grave. 
It wrings our hearts with grief to think we shall 
never see him ngnin; but he couldn’t havo died 
in a belter cause.” 

"I know it, father; but my poor brother 1 it 
is so hard to realize the dreadful truth that I 
have seen him for the lost time.” 

" It is a great blow to us all," said Mrs. Hun¬ 
ter, whose calm face had assumed its usual 
serenity; “ but I mast not murmur. Mino is 
not tho only mother’s heart in our country that 
is bleeding now. ‘ Tho Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken atvay, blessed he th'e name of the 
Lord.’ ” 

A long time the three stricken ones sat to¬ 
gether in the twilight, talking of the lost one, 
und when the venerable father knelt that evening 
at the family attar, and prayed that God would 
sanctify this affliction to them all, a spirit of culm 
resignation seemed to settle upon their hearts. 

But Ruth had another grief which preyed 
upon her heart, and she passed many a sleepless 
night, brooding over the cause of his long sileuce, 
and the probable fate of him she loved. Isaac 
still remained an inmate of the family, and his 
honest heart was grieved at the sadness of. Ruth, 
and ho was constantly on the alert to hear if pos¬ 
sible some tidings that might cheer her. 

One evening lie was loathing in the bar-room 
of the villai{flbhottl..aE<tj Jt-i-i -lnu.J»“twvJma-- 
fett and one of bis tory Frro“ ’ll bout to enter, he 
concealed himself, and awaited their approach. 
The landlord supplied them, with a steaming 
bowl of punch, and then retired, and the two 
friends, after imbibing awhile, began to grow 
pleasantly confidential. 

” Bartlett, do you really mean to assume a 
disguise anil attempt to enter the American camp 
at Valley Forge as a spy fur the British?” 

“ Certainly I do. .And 1 shall start before 
another mouth. I shall go as a peddler, and I'll 
wager that I play my part so well that there 

wont be one of the men, even from N-, that 

will suspect me." 

“ I don't know about it. I call it risky busi¬ 
ness, and I shouldn’t wont to try it fur one. 

You were speaking about tho men from if-, 

havo you ever heard anything from Chttfes 
Wilson?” 

“I reckon I havo, and I rather think he’s 
heard from me, to his sorrow, too." 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Well, 1 don’t mind If tell yon, bnt remember, 
don’t you breathe it to a soul at your peril.” 

’’ 0, don’t fear me. Come, out with it, I'll 
keep mum." 

“ Well, you see, I rather took a fancy to Ruth 
Hunter, once on a time, and made her an offer of 
marriage, which she very saucily refused. I 
swore then I'd be revenged on her, and when I 
found out that Charles Wilson, whom I mortally 
bated, was an accepted lover of hers, I thought 
I would have a double revenge. So 1 got hold 
of an old letter of hers, and from this managed 
to write one, imitating her handwriting exactly. 
Here is a copy of it, don’t you think it decidedly 
cuul ?’’ 

" I should think so. lie probably felt very 
happy when ho received the precious document." 

“ I expected he would answer it, and so I 
watched the post-otiice list, and managed to get 
it in my possession. You can judge of bis feel¬ 
ings by reading it.” 

” Ho took it pretty well to heart, didn't he ? 
Well, Bartlett, I must say you managed that 
affair pretty nicely. But what about the girl, 
how does it affect her ?” 

” She looks pretty gloomy over it, I reckon; 
but 1 guess her heart wont break. I’m going to 
lay siege to it again one of these days." 

“ That is, if yon don’t lose your head as a 
spy.” 

"O, pshaw! no fear of that. Come, Tread¬ 
well, take some more punch. I’m going to have 
another good dram, after reeling off this long 
yarn.” 

The extra dram, added to their previous pota¬ 
tions, proved too much for the two friends, and 
after a while they both sunk into a drunken 
slumber. Isaac ciept cautiously from his hiding- 
place, and securing the two letters which lay 
upon the table, stole out into the darkness. 

A part of the road home lay through a piece 
of luncsome woods, and when he had fairly en¬ 
tered them, he gave vent to the joy with which 
he was almost bursting. He made a succession 
of most extraordinary leaps into the air, and 
finished by dancing the sailor's hornpipe in the 
most approved style. This last performance 
would hare ended in triumph had be not struck 


his toe against a stump and fell sprawling among 
the brush. This somewhat cooled his ardor, and 
he made tho beat of his way home, but did not 
reach there until the rest of the family were in 
bed. Next morning ho rose early, am] having 
made the kitchen fire, he waited impatiently lor 
Ruth, who presently made her appearance. 

11 O, Miss Ruth,” he burst forth, “ I've found 
it all out. That rascally Jasper Bartlett was at 
tlio bottom of the whole on it. Charles Wilson's 
all right.” 

“ Why, Isaac, what do you menu ?” gasped 
Ruth, turning pale, and grasping a chair near 
by to keep from falling. 

” I overheard Bartlett last night telling an¬ 
other scamp as how he hud been and forged a 
letter to Charles and signed your name to it, jest 
out of revenge to you both. And then he stole 
Charles’s answer out of the ofiicc, and that era's 
tho reason you haint heard nothing from him 
The two fellers got so drunk they got asleep, 
nnd I got hold of the letters. Here titer are." 

Ruth seized the letters, und tears of joy filled 
her eyes. 

" Isaac, I can never thank you enough. But 
fur you this dreadful mystery would hare re¬ 
mained unsolved perhaps forever.” 

” There, there, Miss Ruth, 1 only did my duty, 
ye know, same us I ought to. But that ere Jas¬ 
per Bartlett, 1 wish he'd git some of his pizen 
medicine down his neck sometime, for I don’t 
think it docs this airth any good to have such 
critters as him living on It.” 

Having thus spoken his mind, Isaac went out 
to the woodpile, and begun to chop wood as if 
every blow ho gave was aimed at the man whom 
he so much detested. 

Ruth perused^the forged letter nnd its answer 
with mingled feelings; but over all a deep joy 
was hers that after ull Charles was true to her. 
Her courso was now plain, und she hastened to 
lay the matter before her parents. They were 
greatly astonished, but could hardly make up 
their minds to acceda to her plan, 

” I 'do not think it prudent, my daughter, fur 
you to go to the camp at Valley Forge iu mid¬ 
winter yourself Write and tell Charles about 
it all. I think this would be much the lest 
way.” 

”1 cannot agree with yon, father, for tho letter 
might be intercepted, as the others hare been. 
No, I must go in person, that is the only wnv iu 
which the mystery can be aufcly explained. 
Isunc shall be my escort. Pray, my dear pa¬ 
rents, do not say no. I have set my heart upon 
doing this.” 

" Well, Ruth, we give our consent; and God 
bless and prosper you, and bring you buck 
safely." 

“ Thank you, father, for the permission, and 
may your prayer be granted.” 

Ruth’s preparations were soon completed, nnd 
next morning, m compauy with the trusty Isaac, 
sho set out for the American camp, laden with 
many au article of comfort for tho suffering 
troops. 

t*.—'-‘■‘-■-- Cavi uf that 

gloomy winter that Charles Wilson wiis"6ittlng~ 
with a few uf his comrades around a miserable 
camp fire, feeling an utter loneliness of heart, 
and almost a loathing of life. He was roused 
from a sad reverie by the announcement that a 
lady without desired to speak with him. He 
stepped out and confronted Ruth Hunter. 

“ Charles," she exclaimed, before he had time 
to speak, ” you received a letter, heartless and 
cold, breaking our engagement. That letter was 
a gross forgery. 1 never wrote it, and 1 have 
come all the way here to prove to you that I am 
still true to you." 

With a cry of joy, Charles clasped tho re¬ 
covered one to liis heart, while their tears min¬ 
gled. Together they read over the letters, and 
Charles did not forget to give duo credit to the 
faithful Isaac. The story soon got abroad in the 
camp, and a general wish was expressed that 
the reunited pair might be made one, then and 
there; so one hitter cold morning there was a 
wedding in camp, and the gray-haired chaplain 
performed the ceremony. The day after, a ped- 
ler made his appearance, nnd began to display 
his wares. 

” What a pity you didn’t come a day or two 
sooner,” spoke up one of the mcu. ” We might 
have bought something uf you to adorn the new¬ 
ly-made bride." 

“ Well, I would, soger, if I’d once thuught 
of such a thing os there going to be a bride here. 
But howsomever, wont ye buy anything now ?” 

” We haven’t anything to buy with. It is just 
os much as we can do to get eoougli to cat now. 
I’ll tell you when we’ll buy of pedlers—when we 
get old England to acknowledge us an indepen¬ 
dent nation." 

Isaac, who had been eyeing tho pcdlcr pretty 
keenly, now stepped forward, nnd laying Ms 
hand on his shoulder, exclaimed : 

“ ’Taint no use, Jasper Bartlett, for you to 
keep on that pcdler's rig another mirniit, for you 
are a pesky spy. Sogers, you jest haul that w ig 
off of him, and I’ll leave it to Charles Wilson 

and all the rest of the sogera from N-, if thi- 

uint our town doctor, who ought to be jicdliug 
phv=ic instead of ihese era things.” 

Before many minutes the pcdlcr ktooj forth in 
hU proper persun, as a cuutemptilde forger and 
a spy, and that night ho was placed under guard 
to await his trial. The sentence of death was 
pronounced upon him, hut lie anticipated hit 
execution, and ended his life by a dose of 
potion. 

Ruth returned home a soldier's wife; and with 
renewed hope and courage, her husband gave 
bis energies to the cause of li!>erty, and ruse ere 
long to the rank of colonel. The long looked 
for day of triumph at length came, and returning 
from their toil and hardship in the camp and 
field, the absent ones were welcomed home, 
never again to leave it for a soldier's life. Ruth 
left the old homestead for a home of her own, 
and James Hunter brought in due time the pretty 
Anna Brown to fill her place as a daughter to 
the aged parents. Isaac continued faithful to 
his employers, and spent hi* days in their service, 
and he never was tired of telling the children of 
James and Rath about the scenes uf the Revolu¬ 
tion, with which be bed been to familiar. 
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THE TORY’S WARD. 

a rrotr or tri revolution. 

It vm on a hot, raltrj day, toon after the oom- 
meneement of the American Revolution, that a 
British officer splendidly mounted, rode up to a 
4oor of aa old brown farm hooee, in one of the 
thriving towns of lfasaachoeetts. The owner of 
the hones was Richard Wayland, a noted tonr. 
and his family cuos i stod of himself and wife and 
Alleo, a beaatifnl girl of seventeen, who at 
the death of her father became Mr. Wayland** 
ward. The officer alighted and entered the boose 
with easj familiarity, and cordially welcomed by 
Ms beam. Kata gave a start of surprise, when 
she discovered who the visitur was, while a look 
of disgust and aversion pasad over her face, 
which she took little pains to conceal. 

“These are quite stirring times," said Mr. Way. 
Mod; “1 suppose we mar eoosider a war between 

the colonies and Great Britain as fully commen- 

«» 

“Yes, we've had fighting and bloodshed al¬ 
ready, for these cursed rebels seem pretty de¬ 
termined, what there is of them. It will be an 
uarqual contest, though, and there is little 
doubt but what the war will be a short one and 
and in triumph of Old Eoglaod." 

“1 wish with all my heart it may, and amid 
all this rebellion, I am proud to own myself a 
loyal subject of the crown " 

“1 am well aware of that, sir, and that is why 
I have mads bold to claim your hospitality for 
the day. 1 have also a little matter of business, 
about which I wish to speak with you alone." 

“Come into the next room sir ; we shall be free 
from intrusion there, and any secret you may 
have to communicate shall be safe with me." 

“My business is nothing connected with the 
army. It is merely of a private nature. You 
have a fair girl, an inmate of your house, 1 be¬ 
lieve, hy the name of Kate Allen." 

“I have. She has been my ward about three 
years." • 

“Was her father's name James Allen, and did 
he emigrate from Eogiand to this place soon after 
his marriage?'’ 

“Yes that was his name, and he came to Ameri¬ 
ca in the sasse ship with myself. We always re¬ 
mained firm friends, and at his death he appoint¬ 
ed me guardian of his orphan daughter." 

“Then, sir, lam this lady's sfiunoed husband." 

“You ? How can this be ? Her father nevit in¬ 
formed me that any euch alliance existed." 

“Perhaps not, but 1 have proofs that oar pa¬ 
rents betrothed ue before Mr. Allen sailed from 
England." 

“Kale was only an infant of six months then," 

“Very true, and I was a little fellow of about 
three yean. 

“Strange hr never should have spoken of it. 
But wbat do you wish mo to do in the matter ?" 

“Well, sir, I shall strive to win her love, if 
pcasihle, and should she bappeo not to fancy me, 
I shall then appeal to you, to exert your authori¬ 
ty iu the matter." 

“I wish you sueeees, sir, in yoor wooing; and 
•0 for as l am concerned, l approve heartily of 
the match. How are you pleased with the per¬ 
sonal appearance of your future bride ?" 

“Never having seen her I cannot say. I wait 
an introduction from you." 

“Why, she was in the room when you came in 
didn't you notice her?'’ 

“Wee that Kate Alien!" and a flush of con 
fusion crimson e d over the speaker's free. 

“Yes, aa you bowed to her, I supposed you had 
aim her before. But now l think of it, Kate 
was away upon a visit when you were last here. 
Uow happens it you did not speak of this affair 
then?'’ 

“I was not aware that you were the young 
lady's guardian, or I should nave done so." 

Kate received a formal introduction to Col. 
Harvey at dinner, and returned his greeting with 
the most frseaing politeness, much to the surprise 
of Mr. Wayland. Soon after dinner, to her 
great relief, abe saw him, in oompaoy with her 
guardian, leave the house and take the direction 
lo the village. Tying oo her hat she went out 
into the woods for a stroll; partly because she 
dearly loved the grand solitude of those dim old 
woods, and partly to eeeape from the visitor who 
had lately some to the arm hooee. Becoming 
tiled of rambling, she threw herself in a earelem 
attitude upon a mossy hillock. 

A very beautiful picture abe made, sitting there 
among Urn wild flowers, bsrself as fair a human 
flower as ever bloseomed, with the sunlight foil 
iag upon her like gofoen rain through the leaves 
8o thought Herbert Clifford, aa he emerged from 
Mm thicket, and stood for a moment gating in ad 
ariratfoa ere ho add r emed her. 

“Kale, of what are you dreaming?" 

“Why, Herbert, how you frightened me; I 
thought, perhaps it was the British officer ” 

“What officer, Kate? You surely were not ex¬ 
porting to meet one, were you ?" 

“No, hot eometimee the most unwelcome visit- 
on eoum when Isart expected. That British sol- 
disr, whom I encountered the last time when I 
was at Briar Farm, aad who treated am so un¬ 
civilly aader the im p eem i oa that I was a rebel's 
daughter, is now a guest at Mr. Waylsnd’s 
Somehow I oaaaot get rid of the impression, that 
his oossiag bodes little good to me, although I 
ban asm aothiagyet to warrant the suspicion." 

“Tbs scoundrel? I have loog wished that I 
aright have aa oppor tu nity to punish him for his 
insaleaes, and perhaps now 1 might do so if I 
wars not going away so soon." 

“Going away, Herbert? pray tell me where." 

“Tojoia the patriot army, Kate. I oaaaot re¬ 
main a mo m ent lon g er, when my coffering coun¬ 
try calls so fondly upon all her eons to aid her in 
the struggle for freedom. By to-morrow's dawn, 
with a lew eboosn oomredts, I shall be on my 
■areh to Cambridge. I know not how you will 
t ens i ve this iatelugsuee, Kate, for I am aware 
that your gaardiaa and nearly all your peroooal 
ftto nda ars forks. It may be that your heart is 
ael with mo in this matter, hot oould I know 
that you would hid me God speed at my depart¬ 
ure, my parting with you would be ebon of half 

•Sj sympathies are all with you, Herbert, 
urtwhhsmeiiug the tory influences by which I 
am surrounded. I have been exporting to bear 
deeiars your intention of enlisting in the 
y, audio for from hindering you, 1 aa glad 
that you have dec i ded to go. Had you rsmaumd 
at tome, or taken tha part of them cringing, 
cowardly foyaliets, you would have lowered your 
eslvi very mash in ay estimation. Go, Her¬ 
bert; dearly as I love you, I would rather see 
you foil In battle, aad fill aa honored grave thao 
hues you liagm hero with me, aad know that you 
■••d a coward's heart." 

‘This fo mam thin I e xpected to hear from 
you, but the words you have fpokea woo worthy 
of you, aad vmrs joist what I n ee d ed to give this 
right arm strength to battle for the right. Now 
I om go with oourags to fill ay pfooe in the 
vonhi of freedom. Tbo foar of not gaining your- 

maeo long, lwill 
fodho winds, for I wogm a stauncher Indy 
fom not dwell to Mm laud then your own 
•Ml I hod fa to ute d ore tbit to have 
of our sttaehmeat to your guardian, 
oadofed hi> appro val, hot the brsoktog out of 
**• ■* fro* doing bo, and 

sow I think wo hod totter sot «sy anythin 
about it alptoont We can to true to each 

* * * "*. W —* 1 . “4. »•*, K»te,0M 
porting khs and I must to gone.** 

“Bo oooo, Herbert? Well, to it so; I would 
Bit defoy you o moment from the port of doty, 
and tMmmtor that every blow yet strike for 
fljajtom, wiU mhrtosyou more sacredly to my 

JfotwMrtmdtog tor brave words, tmn stood 
to tho bloo cymof Kate Allan, aostomwtto 


to too >M0 eymof Kate Allen, asatosawtto 
Bmfiy tolu tot low dhopgoor among tho 


window, gating at the moonlight scene before her, 
although her heart waa far away, when Col. Har¬ 
vey entered and seated himself near her. 

“Tbit is altogether too lovely aa evening to re¬ 
main to tbo bourn \ won't yoa lake a walk with 


_j?" 

“No, sir, I thank you t I do not wish to walk 
this evening, especially in yoor oompony." 

“I have bourrsd your displeasure, I pensive, 

Min Alton at o previous mee t ing; allow mo to 
apologia* for my treatment of you then. I sup¬ 
posed you wive some pert rebel mho, or I 
shouldwt have spoken thus." 

“The fret of my being an unprotected maiden, 
naming peaceably along the publie road, might 
have demanded aril treatment from yon, without 
regard to the political principle* of myself or 
friends." 

“I should bate been a little more prudent, I 
admit, but we have so much to endure Irom these 
independent, upstart rebels, that whenever we 
meet any of tbeir families, we generally like to 
inform them who we are. I am very sorry that 
this happened in your case, but I hope you will 
pass over this little affair, and we may to friend- 

17 " 

“I am not in the habit of peering over such 
gross insults so lightly, t shall always treat you 
with civility, especially while you are a guest 
here, but we can never be personal friends. 

“Really, Miss Allen, you are making a very 
serious matter out of nothing. Although you re¬ 
ject my friendship so proudly, I could show a claim 
upon you that would startle you somewhat." 

“A claim upon me, sir? I do not understand 
jpu. Will you explain your meaning?”^ 

“Not now, but you may hear from me at some 
future time," 

And with these words upon bis lips. Col. Har¬ 
vey ahruptly left the room. 

“Wbat can he mean ?" thought Kate, and this 
new trouble added to the departure of Herbert, 
caused her to pass a sleepless night. 

About two miles from the residence of Mr Way- 
land was a place known u Briar Farm, and its 
owner Robert Grant, was one of the mostxealous 
of the loyalists, and bis house was a great rend- 
exvous for members of bis party, as well as officers 
and soldiers of the royal army. Many a scheme 
was laid, and many a dark plot acainet the liber¬ 
ties of the colonies was formed there. One sum¬ 
mer day, a tall, raw-booed specimen of a Yankee, 
with his arms out of the elbows, and nether gar¬ 
ments that scarcely reached the top of his oow- 
bide boots, wearing a dilapidated hat, and carry¬ 
ing in his hand a huge silk handkerchief, ap¬ 
proached the door of the house, and applied the 
brass knocker vitorously. His knock was an¬ 
swered hy Grant himself, who surveyed the strange 
figure somewhat curiously. 

“llow de du, stranger, said he, “you would 
not want to bin a stout band to work for ye this 
summer, would ye?'’ 

“Well, I don’t know," replied Mr. Grant. 

Help is pn-ty scares these times; there isn't a 
man or boy to he hired for love or money in these 
parts. They have all gone off to the army and a 
precious set of fools they are, too. Wbat can you 
do—are you accustomed to work upon the farm." 

“Well, 1 reckon I am. I've plowed and plat¬ 
ed, and hoed corn andtatera, ever since I can re¬ 
member. And I can cut as good a swath tew, as 
any chap you can scan up." 

“My hay wants cutting badly, and I don't know 
on the whole, but I will try you. I believe you 
haven’t told me your name." 

“That I can du mighty quick, and l ain't 
ashamed on’t nuther. It is Jonathan Hastings." 

“I have had a room finished off in one part of 
my barn, in which 1 have my hired men sleep, 
would you be willing to accept of such quar¬ 
ters ?" 

“Sartain, I had just as soon sleep then, or on 
the hay mow as anywhere else." 

“Then I will try you a week, and if you suit 
me at the end of that time we will make a bargain 
about your wages." 

Jonathan proved such an efficient helper in the 
work of the farm, that long before the week of 
trial had expire®, Mr. Grant bad decided to secure 
his services lor t <e season. He was a favorite 
with all the comers and goers at Briar Farm, and 
many a secret was talked over in his presence. 

“Do you think it is going to storm to-day, Mr. 

Wayland ?’’ asked Kate Allen not long after, as 
she looked anxiously at the sky, when dark clouds 
seemed to be gathering. 

“No, 1 hardly think the clouds an filled with 
anything mon than wind. And if it should rain, 

I think then will be a slight shower. Why did 
you ask, an you going out?" 

“Yt s, I hud engaged to spend the day with Car¬ 
rie (innt at Briar Farm." 

“Shall you return befon dark ?" 

“Yes,unless I am fortunate enough to procure 
an escort home; 1 do not can to incur the risk of 
another insult." 

“You nfer to what Col. Harvey said to you, I 
suppose. 1 think you an making too much out 
of a little matter. I wish you would treat him 
cordially; I assure you it will be for your inter¬ 
est to do so." 

“I shall always endeavor to treat him civilly— 
nothing mon. 1 know of no way in which my 
interests an involved with his." 

“They an mon to than you imagine." 

“WiU you please to tell me bow?" 

“What if 1 should tell you then is a contract 
in existence made between your father, and the 
father of Col. Harvey, betrothing you to him. 

“ I should say that the document was a forgery, 
for if my father had disposed of my hand in that 
wav, he would have informed me of the fact. 

Did he ever speak to you about the matter ?" 

“Never. But I have seen the paper you refer 
to, and it is in his hand writing olear and legible, 
and hears hiseignatun." 

“It is very strange to say the least. But sure¬ 
ly, Col. Harvey does not wish to claim an un¬ 
willing bride ?" 

“Ue would prefer that you perform your part 
of the eontnet willingly, but at all events, be 
intends to establish his claim to your hand. I 
most eiuoenly hope that we shall not have to use 
force in this matter." 

“Then you are pledged to assist him in this 
matrimonial scheme! Mr. Wayland, 1 did not 
think this of you; I have. ever este e m e d and 
loved you as my father’s friend, and stnoe I have 
been an inmate of your house, I believe I have 
yielded all due deference to your authority. But 
in the affair of the heart I claim to be my own 
mistrtm, and you arc quite mistaken if you think 
1 can be disposed of like a nieoe of merchandise. 

Id the first place I do not believe in the validity 
of this marriage contract, and in the next place, 
all the legal doeuments in Christendom oould 
not compel me to marry him." 

With the indignant blood mantling ber cheeks 
Kate mounted her horse and was soon galloping 
over tbe dusty road in the direction of Briar Farm. 

She longed all that day to make a oonfident of 
Carrie Grant, and tell her of her troubles, but 
she prudently fbrbode to do so, and looked tbe 
seeret in ber own heart. 

“Carrie. 1 thick I must be going," said Kate 
soon after tbe tea things had been removed. 

“Oh, no, Kate, not so soon. You must stay 
and spend tbe evening; there is a beautiful moon 
now, and Jonathan snail oarry you borne." 

“Who m this Jonathan I bear so much about?" 

I haven't had the pleasure of seeing him yet." 

“Then come here to the window, for he is iust 
driving the cows home. Isn't be a beauty ? Just 
see what a graoeful figure be makes." 

“He is a perfect picture of fun. What flaming 
red hair and whiskers to has! Where did you 
get sueb a queer looking specimen of humanity ?" 

“Oh, he came along here wanting to get work 
one day. and so father hired him. Ue is a real 
treasure I assure you, and I don’t know what we 
should do without him." 

Two hours later Kate was mdy for tor de¬ 
parture, and Jonathan, aa before directed, ap¬ 
peared at the door with the hone and buggy, and 
helped ber awkwardly to a .seat. During the 
fint half mile he preserved a profound silence, 
but Koto was too busy with ber own thoughts to 
mind muoh about it. When he did speak the 

K vsaory of surprise, for oo turning to look at 
r companion, the red hair aad whiskers bad 
disappeared and those of a raven hue oocupied 
tbeir place. 

“Herbert Clifford, as I lire! This is a day of 
straoga surprises, and I am prepared for almost 
any wvelatioo* after this. 1 thought you were 
in the army by this time. How in the name of 
wooden does it happen that yon an performing 
tbs work of a hind man at Brair Farm, and in 
this disguise too?’’ 

“Softly Kate then may to wayside listensn. 

I volunteered to enter that family as a spy, and 
oould not do so in any other way than in the 
capacity of a laborer. I have in my pensemiou 

many an .important and I shaft before a 

gnat while report mvsalf to the ooomaoder of 
Itoeompuy to which I belong." 

“I wish you soeeess, Herbert, but have you 
nlleeted upon what a fearful doom awaits if 
you an discov er ed?" J 

“Yes, I am well aware what is ahjpys the fete 
of the spy, and toes eountod the soot. If I die 
it will be in a noble sauss, aad if nseomful, I 
atoll win the gratitude of my country. | 

wn spTWs e h s i ttohouss that I think looks aa* 
pistons, and have a stonsa to make me mm. 

•Ctbot Ur. WtjhJT? 

Has that Britinfconadrel ton then again ?" 
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“No, but l reoeived a atrangflGffirnmunioatlon 
concerning him from Mr. Wayland tbis morn¬ 
ing. He pretends to hav* in his pusmmkin 
a paper, written and sigosd by my father pre¬ 
vious to bis emigration tq4^i> country, betroth¬ 
ing an to him. Mr. Waymnd bassoon the docu¬ 
ment and believes it genuine; aad intimates that 
to shell use force if neosmery, to consummate tbe 
marriage." 

“I believe it a bass plot, tto whole of it, as bass 
as the heart that originated it. Tbis explains 
something I beard the other day, but never mind 
about tbat now. Kate by tbe deep love I hear 
you, I warn you to be cautious how you commit 
your self. Refuse decidedly to have anything to 
do with the rascal and leave the imue with Provi¬ 
dence." 

“I have done so Herbert; and never while I 
havo my reason will I become the bride of Col. 
Uarvey." 

At this point in the conversation, they oame 
in sight of Mr. Wayland’a house, and Herbert 
resumed hie disguise, and bidding Kate adieu once 
more, he left her at tbe door. ^ 

As tbe day* passed by, the excitement in regard 
to tbe struggle for freedom which had now as¬ 
sumed a determined character, became more in¬ 
tense. Parties of loyalists were continually at 
Mr. Waylsnd’s and he often accompanied them 
to Briar Farm, tbeir place of oouneil, aa the 
reader is already aware. Kate often trembled 
lest Herbert might be betrayed; but as yet she 
heard occasionally tbat he was still a favorite 
with bis employer. 

fCONCLCDID IK OUR NUT ] 
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" Gee, Charley, gee! what is the matter with 
you, old fellow ?” The speaker stopped, and 
looked with anxious countenance up and down* 
the road. “ Tho beast has either seen or heard 
something,” he muttered. " Ha, (here it comes!” 

Adown the road a solitary rider approached 
at a round speed. But as he came nearer, it was 
evident that both steed and master had had their 
energies taxed to the utmost. The horseman 
reined up by tho side of the wagon; and as he 
did so, the laboring sides and glazed eyes of his 
faithful animal gavo unmistakable signs of 
extreme exhaustion. 

“ Which side do you servo, friend ?" inquired 
the now comer. 


'‘Rather a dubious question, mister, to ask in 
these here times. Howsomever, I guess there 
wont be any dispute between you and Dick 
Stiles.” 

"King or Congress?” interrupted the other, 
impatiently. 

" CoDgress, mister, I tell ye. I can see you’re 
tho same, without asking. But that poor beast 
of youm seems pretty near done for, as well as 
yourself.” 

" Poor Fleetfoot 1” exclaimed tho officer, for 
such a certain air of military authority proclaim¬ 
ed him, “I have indeed tried him hard. I must 
part with him now, at all events, and exchange 
him for one of your team. It is useless for you 
to proceed further. The camp at Hinck’s Ferry 
was attacked early this mom by a British detach¬ 
ment, and our men completely cut to pieces; 
scarcely one of them escaping. I am carrying 
the news to Hamden’s battalion, which, I sup¬ 
pose, is not very far from hero; and I hope to 
get down in time for a rescue of our men and 
baggage." 

“ Enough,” said the wagoner, " let us down 
with the fence here, and I will drive the wagon 
through to yonder wood, when we will unhitch, 
and stow away our load in safety. It is too val¬ 
uable to risk its use by the wrong hands. Drot 
the rascally red coats; they’ve jest spoiled my 
market; for I was carrying ammunition to the 
very post that you have been obliged to leave in 
such a hurry. Not that there was such a quanti¬ 
ty of the warlike, either; most of my load being 
of a peaceable nature — com and the like. 
Thought I would risk it alone, for a few miles, 
seeing that I could do no better. And for that 
matter I count myself equal, on a pinch, to 
half-a-dozen ordinary Britishers.” 

"Indeed," exclaimed the other, smiling, "at 
that rato, two or three thousand recruits of yonr 
stamp would be a very valuable acquisition to us 
at this precise time." 

The wagon load was soon concealed within 
tho thicket, and all sign of the entrance carefully 
removed. Fleetfoot was turned loose, and, 
mounted on the two powerful wagon horses, tho 
officer and his new found friend set forth at a 
round paco for the battalion posted a few miles 
distant, and commanded by Major Hamden. 
On the way, little opportunity was offered for 
conversation; yet Captain Jackson was present- 
! ly struck with a certain incompatibility between 
I the bearing and apparent rank of his companion. 
Nor could the young officer avoid noticing that 
every now and then, in brief snatches of talk, tho 
| rustic slang which Stiles had at first affected, 
j gave way to language which was hardly possible 
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in one devoid of liberal manners and education. 
So plainly did the incongruity appear to Jack* 
son, that a feeling of suspicion arose, he scarce 
knew why. Already he cast a wary eye on his 
companion, when the crack of a rifle resounded 
near at hand, and the officer's right arm fell 
powerless by his side. 

“ Scoundrel,” he cried, reeling in his saddle, 
“yon have delivered mo into the hands of 
enemies 1” 

" It is false," shouted the other, with flashing 
eyes. " But I forgive you, captain,” he contin¬ 
ued with a calmer Voice; “I dare say it is but 
my own evil luck that has brought this fortuno 
upon us. You see that it is r of no use to attempt 
resistance.” 

Some eight or ten horsemen, approaching 
them from either hand, proved most incontest¬ 
ably the truth of the remark. One of the assail¬ 
ing party, a burly, full fed man, brandished bis 
sword with an air of authority, and exclaimed in 
a blustering voice: 

“ Lay down your arms, you rebels; lay down 
your arms, or not one of you shall be left alive I" 

“ May it please your honor,” returned Stiles, 
with an air of mock deference, “ we hasten to 
obey your commands, confident of the mercy 
which your magnanimity will Bhow to us." 

“ Silence, sir! silence, I say. Mr. Lieutenant 
Crollick, you will see that the prisoners are put 
under safe guard. That settled, let us rejoin 
our companions.” 

The arras of the prisoners having been secured, 
pud a soldier stationed at each bridle rein, the 
party now left the road, and entering the covert 
of a pine forest which bordered on the highway, 
presently came upon a squad of between twenty 
and thirty men, clad with some faint pretensions 
to a certain uniformity of garb. But neither in 
this respect, nor in disciplinary rule, did there 
appear to be much exactness observed. The 
return of the tory chief with his little detach¬ 
ment, was greeted with uproarous applause. 
The vinegar-faced lieutenant sharply rebuked 
them: 

“ What is all this clatter for, you ill-trained 
louts ? One would think your only wish was to 
bring down upon us that scamp of a Marion, or 
some of his harum-scarum crew. When will 
you learn to hold your peace as soldiers should ?” 

Meanwhile, several of the lories gathered 
round the prisoners. One of the former sur¬ 
veyed the wagoner with peculiar cariosity. 

“It’s of no use, Sir. Jack Williams,” ex¬ 
claimed the soldier, ufeer a prolonged stare, which 
the prisoner bore with great composure, " it’s 
of no use, Mr. Jack Williams, for I should 


know that nose of yours among a thousand. 
Do you recollect the fine story that you told me, 
in our camp on the Pedee river last spring? 
You’ll hardly pull the wool over my eyes 
again.” 

"You are mistaken,” replied the prisoner, 
with perfect coolness. "Myname is Bichard 
Stiles, or Dick Stiles, as I am often called. My 
mate, here, the captain, can witness to the truth 
of what I say," 

" The name is of no consequence. I know 
my man, and that is enough lor me. You'll 
swing for it, my good fellow, depend on't; and 
so you'll leave an opening for some one else to 
take up the noble trade of spy—” 

“ What is this you say ?” interposed Crollick, 
thrusting himself between the two speakers. 
" Who is this fellow ?” 

“ This fellow, lieutenant, is a spy, who calls 
himself Jack Williams, or any other name which 
suits his fancy for the time being. Sometimes 
he has brown hair, and sometimes black. One 
day he wears a long beard, and the next he 
hasn't a bristte on his chin. He’s a cunning 
'possum, lieutenant, but I know him. He’s a 
spy, and there’s .he end on't.” 

" Shoot the rascal! Hang him up! Court 
martial!” were the various exclamations which 
burst from the lips of the bystanders. 

The burly captain of the tories, who had just 
hobbled up in time to get an inkling of the state 
of the case, now lifted his voice above the rest; 

" No violence, my lads. The man must have 
a trial. We must do things according to law.” 

“ Spare yourself the trouble!’’ exclaimed 
Stiles, with sudden bitterness. " I am your 
man, and I sea that it is vain to deny the fact. 
As for my life, it is of little value to me, though 
I could have wished to end it in a somewhat 
different manner. But I have one request to 
make. As I shall have saved you the time which 
would have been occupied in prosecuting the 
accusation against mo, I trust that you will not 
deny me fifteen or twenty minutes before you 
make up your final disposition of mo. I wish 
to say a few words to my friend concerning my 
own private affairs.” 

“ TJiat’s fair enough, it seems to me," answer¬ 
ed the tory commander. " What say you, my 
boys ?” 

" I, for one, say agreed,” replied one of the 
men. " And give him half an hour, if he warns 
it. He's a regular game cock, and deserves to 
be humored as far as it’s right.” 

Despite a growl of remonstrance from Crollick, 
the two prisoners were goffered to withdraw 
themselves a few feet from their captors, for the 
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purpose of more private conference. No sooner 
were they thus apart, than Jackson accosted his 
companion with an air of astonishment: 

“ What has possessed yon, my friend, thus to 
hurry on your fate ? Could you not await the 
slower process which your foes were about to 
institute ?” 

“It was even so,” replied the other. “I 
have not the wish to live. The griefs, the 
disappointments, the dishonors which I have 
suffered, leave me little hope of enjoyment in 
the future. I am about to tell you the story of 
my life in as few words as possible. 1 trust that 
yon will confide in the truthfulness of a dying 
pian, for such I consider myself, and that in the 
future, when opportunity may offer, you will 
be able to relieve my memory from that stain 
under which it now must labor. My true name 
is Eobert Vernon. My family is good, and not 
unknown to common reputation. At the open¬ 
ing of the war, I entered the patriot army, and 
soon rose to the rank of captain. Fortune more 
than smiled on me, for I was on the point of en¬ 
gagement to the loveliest girl in the whole 
country. I was full of seal and hope. My 
means were fully equal to the wants of my 
station, and I refused to see aught but brightness 
in the future. You shall hear how a single hour 
brought me to ruin! Do you recollect the affair 
at Staunton’s Bridge, about two years since 1 I 
commanded a company in that action, under the 
orders of Major Stowell. Before the fight could 
be said to have fairly begun, my men were seised i 
with a sadden panic, and gave way in disorder. I 
Frantic at their disgraceful conduct, I used every 
exertion to rally them. I threw myself before 
the fugitives, bitterly reproaching them, and 
even wounding the foremost with my sword, j 
But such was their infatuation that I was not I 
only unable to stay their course, but was myself 
borne away in the current of their flight. Eight 
dayB afterward I was brought before a court 
martial, accused of nnmilitary conduct, found 
guilty, and dismissed from the service. I de¬ 
manded to be shot. If I had been guilty of what 
they laid to my charge, I deserved it. They 
laughed at my-despair, and bade me go about ^ 
my business. I was branded as a coward—if , 
not directly so, at least imputedly. How coaid 
such injustice have taken place, you ask? The 
secret of it was this: Major Stowell was a mem¬ 
ber of the conrt. He was my rival in love. He 
was in the graces of his superiors. Undoubtedly 
a man. of courage, he sustained, however much 
or little he may have deserved it, an honorable 
reputation. The tide of testimony turned against 
pip; tjirough what influences I will not now un¬ 


dertake to say. Enough that I was disgraced. 
Disgraced in the eyes of my brother soldiers. 
Disgraced, Worst of ali,inthe eyes of the one I 
loved. I never saw her afterward. I knew that 
old Colonel Ogilvie would have spurned me 
from his door, as he would'not the meanest 
dog—” 

“ Ogilvie, did you say 7" interrupted the other. 

“ Colonel Ogilvie ? That was the man whom I 
heard mentioned by the tory soldiers this morn¬ 
ing. They were intending to attack his mansion 
to-day. I overheard them to that effect, as I lay 
in concealment.” 

Stiles tamed deadly pale, and sprang to his 
feet. 

“ Good heavens! Let ns fly—" 

“Stand, stranger,” interrupted an ungainly 
looking fellow, thrusting his rifle point blank in 
the face of the prisoner. “ I calculate it will be 
safest for you to stay where you are.” 

“ I don't know about that,” said a voice near 
at hand. And, as the words were spoken, a 
brown bearded man in a ranger’s frock, stepped 
quickly from the corner of the trees, and placed 
himself beside a stack of muskets. " Stay," he 
added, as the astonished soldiers were abont to 
rush upon him, "look around you.” 

A circle of partisans clad like himself, stood 
around, completely hemming in the tories, who 
remained aghast, staring at each other in silence.. 

1 " Sergeant Lewis,” continued the whig leader, 
“ take a file of twelve to guard the prisoners, • 
I From what I have just overheard,” taming to 
| Stiles and his companion, " I fancy that there 
is other work prepared for the rest of our 
number.” 

"You are right,” responded Stiles, eagerly, 
i " We entreat yon to hasten to the Ogilvie estate, 

I which is presently to be attacked by the enemy." 

His companion shook his head. 

" Yon are too few in force. The assailants 
will number at least five hundred." *■ 

The partisan heard them with a troubled 
countenance; but when assured by Stiles that 
Colonel Hamden was a short distance to the 
northward, bis countenance lighted up, 

“Let one of yon," he said, “take ahorse and 
1 ride to the colonel with the information, while we 
i hasten to the field. We can certainly create a 
diversion, till the reinforcements will have time 
to arrive.” 

.“'Eight," exclaimed Stiles, gladly; “every 
moment is of consequence." Then in an un¬ 
dertone, he continued, addressing Mb quondam 
.prisoner, " Captain, I know that yon will hardly 
he willing to come last to the rescue. Bnt the 
truth of the message may he doubted if my fsg» 
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should be recognized by those with whom I have 
served. Besides, yon have a wounded arm; so 
if yon would venturer" 

“Ay,” interrupted the other, with a smile) "I 
see how it is. I dare say, under the circumstances, 
I can be better spared than another. 1 will do 
the errand." 

It was little more than half an hour after¬ 
wards that the advanced party heard, a scattered 
firing in the direction toward which they were 
inarching. 

“ I think the old colonel himself must be on 
the ground,” exclaimed Stiles ; “ and if so, there 
is no man living who will make better use of bis 
position than will he." 

Presently they came in sight of the mansion, 
an ancient brick domicil, built in the earlier years 
of the colony, when the region was exposed to , 
Indian inroads. Its thick, narrow-windowed ! 
walls were therefore calculated for security as 
well as for comfort, and would afford a very 
tolerable defence against a mere predatory at¬ 
tack, unsnstained by cannon. But, iu the pres¬ 
ent case, though no artillery of the kind was as 
yet displayed, the disproportioned number of the 
assailants made it certain that the occupants 
could not hold out long without reinforcement. 
The mansion, with its accompanying buildings, 
stood nearly at the northern end of the grassy 
j>lain of some fifteen acres, on three sides of 
which the forest extended itself. Acting on the 
stdvice of Stiles, the rangers placed themselves 
in ambush on the borders of the open space, and 
as the enemy came forward, fired singly and by 
squads from various positions which they quick¬ 
ly changed for fresh points of attack. So well 
was the diversion managed, that the doughty 
foe was for a time confounded and thrown into 
confusion. However, a portion of their num¬ 
ber was soon detached to scour the woods, and 
the rangers were obliged to yield place, at least 
in part. Gathering themselves gradually toward 
the northern end of the field, they were on the 
jpoint of making a rush for the house, when they 
became aware of the advance of the expected 
reinforcement. The siege was now virtually aban¬ 
doned ; and a sharp skirmish ensued between the 
British force and the detachment which had jnst 
.arrived. 

The majority of numbers was still on the side 
■of the former. But the rangers,hanging around 
the foe and acting as sharpshooters, poured in 
their unerring fire, while the rank and file of the 
Americans charged in front. The enemy were 
soon in complete confusion.. Their courage was 
broken, and a sanguinary rout ended in their al¬ 
most entire destruction. After the affray was 


over, the victors received a hearty welcome from 
gallant old Colonel Ogilvie, who, with his 
younger son and several servants had dared to 
attempt the maintenance of the house. 

“A thousand thanks, my dear Major Stowell/ 
exclaimed the old soldier, extending both hands 
in greeting to the commander of the detachment. 
“Hamden sent you in the nick of time; for 
otherwise, notwithstanding the help of these 
brave rangers, we could not have stood much 
chance of success.” 

“I should think not,” replied the major, 
gravely. “ And you will pardon my boldness, 
knowing as /on do the sincerity of my respect, 
when I add that this defence of yours was, at 
the least, a rather rash undertaking, considering 
the force of the enemy, and the fact that yon bad 
no information of the party which was hastening 
lb your assistance.” 

. “Tut, tut 1 ” replied the colonel, smiling. 
“ One would think you a voiy Eabius in military 
prudence, wore it not unfortunately the case that 
certain feats of yonr own, in past time, have told 
ns a different story. But the fact is, that I had 
a hint of the intended attack, and despatched a 
messenger to yon, thinking to bring you here in 
season. However, as the blundering fellow was 
going to take the shortest cut, without doubt he 
I is at this moment floundering in some quagmire 
or other, after having travelled three times tho 
necessary distance. Bat what good fortune, 
then, brought you so quickly to the rescue? 
Ah, Martha, my girl, show yourself this way, 
and give your thanks in person to the major and 
the rest of our bravo friends.” 

“ 4 What better inspiriting to action than the 
smiles of the fair?” said the major, bowing 
gallantly to the colonel’s daughter; a tall, dark- 
eyed beauty, who just now drew near, accom¬ 
panied by her brother, a stripling of some sixteen 
years. 

“Major Stowell and ht 3 bravo companions 
need never want for such rewards, however poor¬ 
ly they may ba otherwise recompensed. But, 
father, here comes John with the horses; and 
now that the soldiers are resting on their arms, 
let us persuade the major to act as our leader 
while making our rounds amoDg them.” 

“ Well said, girl,” replied the colonel. “ Come, 
then, major. Forward, march 1 You never yet 
objected to that command." 

" Much less would I now, when thus sustain¬ 
ed," replied tho major, again bowing. “Let us, 
then, first direct our steps yonder, where stands 
■the captain of the rangers, surrounded by some 
of his fellows. He is a worthy man, and has 
done you and me good service to-day.” 
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Lake Francis, the commander of the rangers, 
was engaged in conversation with Captain Jack- 
son and Stiles, or rather Vernon, since we should 
now give to him his proper name. Neither of 
the three noticed the approach of the mnjor and 
his companions, till the latter were npon them. 
The leader of the partisans received the plaudits 
of his new friends with great modesty, declaring 
himself bat a joint and equal laborer with those 
aronnd him. As he spoke, he laid his hands on 
the shoulders of Vernon and Jackson. 

“Had it not been for these," he said, “I 
should scarce have been here to merit or receive 
yonr congratulations.” 

Vernon could no longer escape recognition. 
The major changed color, while the colonel 
seemed equally grieved and embarrassed. Martha 
drew back, as if desirous to avoid a meeting 
which could not be otherwise than, painful. The 
old colonel was the'first to speak. 

" Gentlemen," he said, “ we are happy to ren¬ 
der our thanks for the servico you have done us 
to-day. And, in reference to one of your num¬ 
ber, I may say that the bravery of to-day will go 
far to obliterate the unpleasant remembrance of 
the past. 1 have no doubt that my friend the 
major will join me in the declaration.” 

“ Sir," replied Vernon, instantly," for yourself 
and yours, I have and hope ever to retain the 
highest respect; hut for enemies, like Major 
Stowell, I have very little; from snch I chooso 
to receive no favors. Justice is my dne, and that 
he will not offer me.” 

“Mr. Vernon,” rejoined the colonel, with a 
stern countenance, and a voice severe and in¬ 
flexible, “ wo will bear with your petulance for 
the time being. However, since you will recall 
the past, let mo remind you that you have had 
a fair and open trial, and wo should surely pre¬ 
sume that you then and there received tho 
justice which you seem to demand. It is useless 
now to retaliate with idle complaint, and I must 
repeat my regret at your thus recalling what we 
wonld much rather forget than remember." 

Vernon was silent. His face was white; a 
volume of passionate omotion struggled in vain 
for utterance. The major turned away with a 
bitter smile; while Martha, as she moved on 
with her companions, cast on him a single glance 
of pity, which, to the irritated soul of the dis¬ 
graced lover, appeared so nearly allied to con¬ 
tempt that it only added fuel to his passion. 

“ Come, my friend," exclaimed Captain Jack- 
son, taking Vernon by the arm, “recollect that, 
the longest lane most have a turning. Keep: 
up your courage; I doubt not that the right will 
prevail in the end. Wait with patience." 


" How long 1 How long 1 ” rejoined Vernon, 
with a look of agony.' "It is easy, my dear 
sir, to advise, but not always so easy to endure." 

"I stand reproved,” answered the other. 
" But I declare it again; you must and shall be 
righted, if it be within the power of my en¬ 
deavor to assist you, and set the proper train in 
motion. X cannot believe the thing impossible." 

Vcmod'shook Us head, but, by on earnest 
grasp of the hand, expressed his gratitude for the 
sympathy of his companion. At this instant, a 
negro boy approached tho pair and accosted 
them: “ Got note for Massa Vernon." 

" Here, boy," answered Vernon, reaching ont 
his hand and receiving the billet. 

Opening it, his eye ran over the following 
words: 

"To Captain Vebnon, —Ton declare that 
you have been wronged by your fellow officers, 
or, to say the least, by one of them. If so, it is 
certain that I have an interest in knowing the 
truth; for on the knowledge depends a decision 
of the deepest consequence to me. Jf you see 
fit to comply with the request, I would desire 
that you come in half an hour from now, to the 
east door of the house, when yon will find the 
boy Philip ready to act as your conductor. 

, Mahtha Ogilvie." 

Vernon pencilled underneath these words : 

“ I will come. R. V.” 

Then refolding and rescaling the paper, he 
gave it to the boy, telling him to deliver it to 
his mistress. 

Exactly at tho moment Vernon presented 
himself at the spot appointed, and from thence 
was conducted by his guide to the apartment 
where Martha awaited him. Here, also, he 
found Major Stowell, whose look of surprise on 
the entrance of his former rival plainly declared 
that the meeting wa3 an unexpected one. Martha 
advanced toward Vernon, and taking him by the 
hand, led him toward the major. The latter re¬ 
treated a step or two backward, and glanced al¬ 
ternately at his two companions with an inquir¬ 
ing frown. 

" My friend. Major Stowell," said Martha, 
hurriedly, "I wish to appeal to you directly. 
The happiness of my life is balanced on your 
reply. Ans wer me honestly and truly. Is Rob¬ 
ert Vernon deserving of the disgrace which he 
endnres—disgrace, which you yourself have 
sauictioned!" 

So penetrating was her glance, so impassioned 
her countenance, that the eyes of tho major invol¬ 
untarily fell. He raised them again; anger and 
mortification dashed his face. 

“ An-unseasonable rime, methinks," he slowly 
replied, "to reverse the decision Already made." 
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Martha regarded him with a loot, firm and even 
stem in its expression, as she rejoined: 

“ Major Stowell, this is not the answer which 
I desire. On this man, coward and disgraced as 
yon have declared him, were once placed my 
deepest affections. Naught bat deserved dishon¬ 
or should remove them from their place. This 
eve I am called upon to decide the suit which 
you and my father have urged. I reply—not till 
yon answer me truly and clearly, or, in failure of 
this, till I am otherwise fully satisfied, will my 
decision he made.” 

She finished. Vernon stood motionless, and 
cold as marble. Major Stowell, on the contrary, 
was assailed by emotions whose evidence no effort 
of his own could fully repress. His lips trem¬ 
bled, and drops of perspiration gathered on his 
forehead. Then, as if unable further to restrain 
himself, he hurried from the room. Martha had 
exchanged scarce a dozen words with Vernon, 
when the sound of a pistol shot struck their ears. 
Alarmed by a common apprehension, they hast¬ 
ened in the direction from whence the noise had 
issued. • 

At the door of the major's apartment, they met 
an old negro servant, wringing his hands, and 
nttering inarticulate ejaculations. Brushing past 
him, they found the major stretched on the floor 
and breathing heavily. His eyes were closed j 
the breast of his uniform was spotted with blood. 
Vernon raised the head of the fallen man from 
the floor, and as he did so a shudder ran through 
the frame of the major. The latter, opening 
his eyes, turned them on Martha, as she stood 
clinging to the support of her father, who had just 
entered the apartment. 

" What murderous deed is this V’ exclaimed 
the old soldier, in an accent of horror, directing, 
meanwhile, a look of suspicion on Vernon. 
“ Speak, my dear major, and let us know the 
cause, while there yet is time." 

"No hand but mine is here," said the dying 
man, with a hoarse and difficult utterance. " At¬ 
tend to my words, all of you. I have accused Bob- 
crt Vernon maliciously. I believe him to be a 
brave and honorable man. I was the main cause 
of his disgrace. My motive, Martha may be 
able to guess. For this, and for nil my misdeeds, 
may Heaven forgive me!” 

A surgeon had now arrived; and, having ex¬ 
amined the wound, and felt the pulse of his 
patient, tamed to the old colonel with an ominous 
gravity. 

« Ho can live but a few hours,” he stud. 

The major was lifted on the bed, and every 
attention which the colonel and his family conld 
bestow, was afforded him. ■ Nor were Martha and 


Vernon behind the rest in their constant solicitude. 
The mqjor was deeply grateful for their generous 
efforts. That very eve, in obedienee to his earn¬ 
est and reiterated entreaties, the pair were united 
in his presence; and they remained watching by 
bis bedside till he expired, in the early mom. 
He was buried in the family enclosure, and on 
the stone which was raised above him, were 
engraved these words: 

"His virtues are remembered; his faults are 
forgotten." 

Vernon was reinstated in his former military 
ranks, and at the close of the war, retired with 
the highest honor. Such was the estimation 
which he had gained, that he was repeatedly 
offered the chief magistracy of the State. Bat 
he steadily refused, preferring, instead of political 
distinction, the happiness ot«. purely domestic 
life. 
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For Tho Farmer. 

TilUEE BKAVE MEN. 

A STUJtl OI Till. ni.VIJI-l'TIOX. 

in the western pint I)f Ohio tlieie ate tlnee 
counties, Paulding, Williams ami Van Weil. 

named aftei tillee hcioes o| the Ih.wdntion— 
men whom J fall lnave, because the} won* 
hi.ne lo do light when stlongh tempted to do 
wiong. Tlie e\ent 1 am ahout to telate oc 
ciuiedmthe nionlh of September. lTt 11 . At 
that time the Htilisli held nos'C'sion of Xeu 
Volk city, and the Aiiieiieaii foice* were in 
possession of tlie mi|>oUant post at West 1 'oini 
The place is at Jilesent noted as the seat id the 
l tilled Mates Milttan Aeadein}. and lies on 
Lite west bans. ol the Hudson some hit} miles 
abore New Yoik The command of this post 
was inn listed to I Jem diet Arnold, a hi ate ulii- 
tet w ho had done\ahiahle sen ii e )oi histoun- 
ti}, and who w j> beltew’d to ho a tine jiatnot. 
IJut Arnold, wlido he had shown hinisoli an 
aide eotmnuiidei, was gtiillc ol one vox mate 
taull—a fault w hull too man} of om l,sttei-da\ 
go\ eminent othnals seem to he guilty lit, and 
which will dotthllo'S lead ni then ease, as with 
hi', to ultimate disttt.ue andiuin. This tault 
w.ts a lefkless cxti.naganee n his modi* <<l 
li\mg He hecame ltiuihed in deht, and to 
e\tiifate himself, lesoited lo means so dishon¬ 
orable as finall} led to a tnal b} e.unt maiti.d 
and to the s(>ntem’< ol a iepi imaiid h\ Wash¬ 
ington Tho i.eu ssit\ ol executing sm h .1 sen¬ 
tence was painful to the ('ommaiidei-iii-( hod, 
and to make .til the amends 111 his powei lie 
".no the (nuieial the supeimlenilenec ot West 
rouit. Hut the kindness ol Washington in 
1 i..s t.tse was wholl} thiowii aw 1}. I01 the dis¬ 
united Arnold, instead of feeling atij legicts 


for his coinse of conduct, thought of nothing 
hut letenge. Xot onl\ did he piopose to turn 
tiaitnr—desert our cause and go ox 01 to the 
Hiiiish—lint he conceited tlie hold design ol 
suneiidemig into the enem}’s hands all the 
store' and lumps undet his command. To 
cat u out these pl.t ns lie engaged jit a eoi respond¬ 
ents with Majji Andie, Ad|Utant-(Jeneial of 
the Bittish aim). A minding was finall} at- 
1 aimed between them, which took place in the 
night At early dawn Andie stalled upon Ids 
1 (dlit 11 * hut owing to ceitain eaii'es the plan 
of leturning in the ship Vulture, which had 
been stationed up tlie met foi that ptupose, 
was abandoned, and ;t' tlteie was no other al¬ 
ternate he disguised lnni'clf as much as pos¬ 
sible bj diess, and procisuled on hoisehack 
Arnold furnished him with a pass peimittiiig 
■•John Andeisonto go to the lines ol While 
Plains," elc. All went well until lie had passed 
the guaidsof the Amencaii aimy. and while 
congiatulatuig himself on hi' safety, was sud- 
denh sLopped bv thiee imliliamen, who de¬ 
manded of him his business. Instead of pio- 
ditcitights pass, he iiic.iiiliou'l} asked where 
they belonged Thu iejil} was‘“to below ’’ 
(meaning New V'oik). This of coinsewasa 
meie insu on then p.nt, the effect of winch was 
to thtow Andre completel} oil hisguaid, foi lie 
immediately lesponded “bo do I." Tlie} now 
claimed him as then pnsonei and commenced 
athorough seatcli of his poison. Nothing was 
found until they came to Ins hoots, and in them 
weie concealed papeis containing proof of the 
whole traitorous plot. Andie, sensible ot lit' 
situation, (dieted his captors a huge tewaid tor 
his release, ills watch (a cosllj one) and a 
putse ol gold wete dieted them 011 the s]X)t, 
w ah the ptomise o! agicatei sum of money in 
ifie futuie. 

To a man like Andre who had wealth at his 
command, what was moneycompaied to libei- 
ty, nay, more, hie itself 2 * Hut tain weie his 
otleisof wea]Lb,xain his appeals foi meie}. 
l'liese noble men spurned with contempt hi' 
pi offered reward. They were pool , then 
diess betokened then po\erty. Hut m all Eng¬ 
land there was not gold enough to hit} them. 
And well it was foi out comitiy, and foi us. 
that such In ate, tine men fought her battles 
and defended her cause. The impoitance of 
the post at 'West Point cannot he own-estima¬ 
ted. Its loss at that (iitical pel 101I would, pei- 
haps. hate testified m the complete and ox ei- 
w helming 1 inn ot the A men can cause, llad 
these men hctiaxed their tiust, had lien saeri- 
liced then pinieiples foi g(dd,had they} telded to 
the templei's xoice and let Andie escape, that 
gieat and glorious cause of human hheity, for 
which so man} noble pntnol' fought, hied and 
died, would lia\e been lost pelh.ijis loiexet to 
0111 below‘d t (unit 1 \. .Men line hxed who 
po'se"L‘d greatei wisilom, and who haw* occu- 
;uihI moie exalted stations 111 life, but inner, 
in ail) counliytu age,hxed then; men within 
w ho'ti hie.i'ts hi at tmei he.u is than beat w 11 h- 
m tlie bieast' of .lobn Paulding. Dawd il- 
iiants and Kuo Van Wert 
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WHIG AND TORY. 

A TRUE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION, 

BT GIDDINGS II. na.LI.O0. 

It was a chilly, dreary afternoon in November, and the winds 
whistled nbout the little cottage where the remnant of Colonel 
Harper’s scattered family drew aronnd the hearth, from which the 
blaring firctogs sent forth unwonted cheerfulness. It was long 
since Madame Harper and the fair Mary had seen so happy an 
hour. Never since the news came that the stalwort man to whom 
they looked for protection, to whom they clung with mingled love 
and reverence, had been barbarously murdered at the close of a 
disastrous skirmish with the royalists on the Santee. The family 
had some time before this sad event removed from their plantation 
on the river to a small estate in the more remote interior, where 
thev would bo less exposed to the malice of their enemies, to whom 
the name of the Harpers was sufficiently obnoxious. And when 
their prime stay was thus tom from them, the widow and orphan 
felt doubly desolate in their solitude. 

But vonug Master Frank was now at home for a short space, 
recruiting from the effects of a Eevcrc wound received in one of 
the recent battles. He had come with the glad tidings of victory; 
and a promotion, well deserved, was made more grateful by the 
special commendation of his general. So the genial spirits of the 
Soldier communicated themselves to all around him ; the mother 
and sister smiled at his camp jests, and were never weary of listen¬ 
ing to his stories of martial adventure. Old Caesar and Dinah 
also came in for their share of the social enjoyment; and the few 
sables which the little establishment still retained, participated in 
the common happiness, now that, to use their own words, "Mass’ 
Frank come home real Congress cap’n.” Notwithstanding the 
onter dreariness of a chill November afternoon, ail was pleasant 
within doors. As a fresh blast made the fastenings of the shutter 
rattle, Captain Frank would hitch his seat nearer to the fire. 

“ Ah, my dears,” he would say, “ would I not like that Marion 
and his soldiers could he sheltered this night as well as I shall be! 
But I dare say that the general is, at this very moment, making 
bivouac at the foot of some oak or hickory—maybe at the edge of 
a swamp, or impenetrable mountain jungle. Eh, and even our 
friend Gaston, Miss Mary, may very probably lodge this night on 
* the cold, cold ground,’ as the roundelay has it.’’ 

“ And if it be so,” replied the black-eyed sister, “ it will not 
have been for the first time; nor will Charles Gaston be the first 
to complain.” 

“ Ho, ho, my lady,” rejoined Frank, laughingly, “pray take no 
offence at my remark! I meant no insinuation against the young 
gentleman’s hardihood. I am well aware that if he should suffer 
serious injury, there is a certain warm-hearted relative of mine who 
■would be much more ready to complain than he would be himself. 
But then, don’t seek to retaliate! I will give you the honors of 
the field, and retire from the contest at once —By the way, has 
anything been heard lately of tliat rascally neighbor of ours, that 
once was, Tom Dashwood!” 

" Hash, Frank!” exclaimed his mother, with an involuntary 
uplifting of her finger; while Mary, with evident discomposure, 
murmured something about affairs in tba kitchen, and harried ont. 

Frank stared at his mother in surprise. 

" What means all this agitation he inquired. " I hare only 
asked a simple question, which methinks scarce demands such 
emotion from either you or Mary. I know that the fellow once 
pretended some uncouth attentions to her, but what of that 1 ” 

“ You mistake, Frank," replied his mother. “ It must be, then, 
tliat you are ignorant of what we have lately heard of this man’s 
viilany. You know not, then, that he is thought to have been the 
cause of your father’s death!" 

“ Good Heaven !—no ! It is the first intimation of the sort that 
I have had! But how V 

“Yon are doubtless aware," answered his mother, “that the 
Dash woods never bore a good reputation for honesty in their deal¬ 
ings. Some years since, this Thomas Dashwood was implicated 
in a fraudulent conveyance of estate; and your father was employ¬ 
ed os a magistrate in ferreting out and punishing the crime. It 
was jail about this time, ulso, that Dashwood received a rebuff in 
his rather obtrusive attentions to Alary. In the law business, he 
succeeded in getting quite clear, as there was not legal evidence 
sufficient to prove the connection between himself and his princi¬ 


pals. But the odium of frand clung to him notwithstanding; and 
this, joined with the absurddisappointment at Mary's treatment 
of him, are supposed to have filled him with venom against the 
whole family. Against Gaston, alio, ho entertains the same spite. 
I do not know the precise agency which he had in producing our 
misfortunes, but I am told that ho spread the report that your 
father had treated certain toiy families with great cruelty; and 
also that, having professed allegiance to the British at Charleston, 
he had, nevertheless, taken up arms against them once more—and 
that, too, on the very first opportunity. Doubtless he managed as 
insidiously as possible; hut tho quarter from which the story 
reached me, and what I know of the man besides, leaves mo little 
donbt. Nay,” she continued, casting a timorous glance at the so- 
enrities, which now barred both window and door from the outer 
darkness, “such is the character of Dashwood, that did I Btispeet 
him to be within possible reach of this dwelling, I should not feel 
at ease a single moment.” 

“ The hypocrite!—the satanic scoundrel!” said tho captain to 
himself, ns, with clenched hands and closo set teeth, he walked tho 
room. “ O, tliat I had but known this before!" 

“Frank, Frank! Do not give way to passion, I entreat you! 

| Indeed, I ought not—should not have spoken of this, had it not 
| been—but hark! What noise is that ?” 

| One or two blows, as of a person asking admittance, were heard 
i on tho outside of tho door. Frank went towards it. “ Who goeB 
I there ?” he asked. A musket was instantly discharged from with¬ 
out ; and Frank, receiving a slight wound, stepped quickly back, 
while the door shivered beneath the axeB of the assailants. 

" My son! my son!” exclaimed the terrified mother, throwing 
her nrms around the captain. The latter, abont to grasp his rifle, 
paused ; ho saw the uselessness of attempting defence. Therefore, 
he would so conduct, that the passionsof the unopposed assailants 
might, at the least, reach no further than himself. 

“ Ha, good folk!” cried Dashwood, who the next moment 
bounded over tho threshold. " Good evening to you, Mistress 
Harper;—and you, captain ;—and you, Miss Mary,” he added, 
turning to the poor girl, who stood breathless as marble at tho 
further extremity of the room. “ An unexpected meeting, I pre¬ 
sume, on your part, but none the less rejoiced to see me. Is it 
not so, my dear!” 

Mary Harper shuddered; and though she attempted to speak, 
the sonnds died away on her lips os she glanced on Dashwood, 
and those by whom he was surrounded. 

“ What, so oveijoycd that you can’t even speak to mo, my 
dear! If you but knew what a long way I have come to meet 
you. More than that, 1 have brought the ring, and a parson to 
see that it is fitted rightly. Of coarse, you will not refuse me. 
No, no, that would he impossible. How fortunate, too, that Cap¬ 
tain Frank is here to witness the wedding!” 

A choking lump was struggling in Frank's throat during this 
monologue: and it was perhaps as well that in the meanwhile his 
arms were firmly held by two brawny ruffians, or he might not 
have been able to restrain his hot southern blood within tho 
bounds of prudence. There was a savage exaltation about Dash¬ 
wood, which, coupled with the recent information received by 
young Harper, made the blood of the latter fairly Boethe in his 
veins. Nevertheless, he so far controlled himself, as to say: 

" Dashwood, if yon have any disposition to return a favor, re¬ 
member the flight at Mountain Creek, and act accordingly. Had 
it not been for me, you would not have lived to be here. Take 
our goods, and what little money we have, but spare ourselves.” 

“ By heaven!’’ retorted Dashwood, with a Bullen fury in his 
face. “ I should think some lord was giving us his commands ! 
Look you. Master Frank Harper, I do mean to return the favor. 
I want neither to harm you, nor to take any of your rascally pos¬ 
sessions—unless it may be a gloss or two of wine, and such odd 
silver as you may wish to make a present of to my fellows. But 
there is one thing. Master Frank, that I am determined on; and 
that is, that Miss Mary shall consent to become my wife this very 
eve, or else there’ll be such a muss as was never heard before in 
this house ! I have brought Parson Jones—” 

But here Frank’s passion overmastered his caution; and shaking 
off his sinewy guards as though they were children, he threw him¬ 
self on Dashwood, and bore him to the floor. The latter was 
quickly relieved by his companions, but not before his swart face 
had become still darker from the grip which Frank had placed on 
his tliroat. 

“ Seize, seize the scoundrel l” cried Dashwood, as soon as he 
, was able to articulate. “ He shall swing for it, as I live! The 
rope, Oakman !—the rope 1 ” 

I This was forthwith produced; and regardlcis of tho piteous en¬ 
treaties of the women, Dashwood knotted the cord with the readi¬ 
ness of an adept, and cost it round the neck of the prisoner, whose 
arms were now tightly strapped behind him. An end of tho repo 
was thrown over a beam which ran above. 

“ There, Miss Mary,” said Dashwood, coolly, “ don't tako on 
so! He isn’t dead yet; and for your 6 ako I will let him go, not¬ 
withstanding the Injury he has done, and the more which he in¬ 
tended to do me—provided, however, you do mo the favor of at¬ 
tending mo with tho parson yonder. Here, Parson Jones, come 
hither!” 

A man of vulgar appearance—whose face betokened the habit of 
constant potations—now cam forward, book in hand, and wearing 
a faded surplice, which hang in disorder from his shoulders. 

“ Look at him," exclaimed Dashwood, with an air of ruffianly 
effrontery. “ I call all persons present to witness that this is a true 
blue parson (Giles Jones by name), whom I havo brought with 
ine all the way from Scragg's Creek, believing dint I should want 
his services. So, I’artoa Jones, spout away; bore am I, and hero 
is Miss Maty, who doubtless is willing enough, only a little coy. 


Oakman, Btand by the ropes. Now then, my dear, yon had best 
be pliable, or your brother will havo to swing for it!” 

He essayed to tako her hand, bnt though faint and scarce con¬ 
scious of what she did, she thrnst it away with instinctive disgust. 

"String him np, Oakman !" exclaimed Dashwood, his face in¬ 
flamed with rage. " Up to the rafters with him! I'll not ho fooled 
in this way!” 

Oakman was in tho act of obeying, when the women, with the 
resolution of despair, threw themselves in his way. While lie 
rudely struggled against their frantic efforts, tho door flew open, 
and a score or more of men rushed into the room, overthrowing 
Dashwood arid his murderous tool, and disarming their mates. 
Frank was released, and Mary found herself in the arms of Gas¬ 
ton, who, in n few words, told her how ho had been apprised by 
accident of Dashwood’s probable designs, which ho had thus bare¬ 
ly been able to prevent. Dashwood was bound with the rope 
which ho had provided for another, and carried to the camp of 
General Sumpter, who lay about fifteen miles from tho dwelling 
of tho Harpers. Here ho was placed before a conrt-martial, 
charged with murder in cold blood, and also with deserting from 
the continental flag, under which he had at one time taken a com¬ 
mission. The accusations were proved, and he was executed 
forthwith—the country being well rid of a brutal and faithless 
ruffian. Mary and Gaston were married near the close of the war, 
and settled on an estate which he had recently purchased near the 
Harper plantation. 
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Mademoiselle Jacqueline 

In Two Parts—I. 

By Adela E. Orpen 


HE was a little body with pale face 
and black hair. There was noth¬ 
ing remarkable about her, save her 
large dark eyes, that had a won¬ 
derful fire and pathos in them, 
reminding one of the eyes of a 
dumb animal that had something it 
wished to tell, and yet was unable 
to speak. She dressed soberly, 
too, did Mademoiselle Jacgueline, 
generally in black, but always neatly, and she spoke but 
seldom. She was niece to Madame Lecour, and Madame 
Lecour was a great personage; the head in fact of our 
boarding-house. She it was who sat at the top of the long 
table, and liberally dispensed the economical soup to her 
hungry boarders, and by a glance of her keen eye to Joseph 
and Victor, signified to those overworked waiters which 
way the roast chicken was to circulate, so that the wings 
should come to the favorites. Mademoiselle Jacqueline, 
on the other hand, never came to table, but when we 
streamed out of the diningroom after the dkjedtttr^ we 
sometimes caught a glimpse of her pale face, with two 
unusual pink spots on her cheeks, at the door of the 
kitchen; hence we argued that she must be assisting at the 
preparation of our repast. 

“ My little niece,” Madame would say, tossing back the 
strings of her red cap with a fascinating twirl of her fat 
fingers, “ my little niece is shy; she has the customs of 
her country; she is of Picardie, and the fashions of Paris 
fill her with alarm; therefore she begs to be excused from 
dining with Messieurs et Mesdames.” A most compre¬ 
hensive smite, designed to include the whole twenty-five 
boarders, accompanied this observation, which was 
received in silence for the first half dozen times it was 
made. But one day when Madame’s smile had reached 
the end of the table where the General sat, it was arrested 
on her lips by his observing, “ Perhaps if Madame com¬ 
manded the attendance of Mademoiselle her niece once or 
twice at dinner, the young lady would overcome her shy¬ 
ness. She would find us very like people in Picardie, and 
most pleased to have her company.” 

Madame’s smile changed into a frown at this observa¬ 
tion, in marked contrast to her usual custom, which was to 
smile with all her teeth at anything and everything that 
Monsieur Ie Gdndral said. 

“ I hope she won’t come to dinner,” said Louisa, a little 
English girl, the only child in the boarding-house, and to 
whom much was forgiven, owing to her supposed inability 
to speak and understand French very well. 

“ And why, man infant, do you not wish Mademoiselle 
Jacqueline to dine with us ?” inquired the General, slowly, 
and with careful distinctness, addressing the small English 
child. 

“ Because then there’ll be no more omelette soufftee,” 
replied the child, vigorously, “ and I like omelette soufflde. 
Mademoiselle Jacqueline is making one for dinner to-day, 
isn’t she, Victor ?” 

But Victor’s whole sout was engrossed in handing salad 
with his left hand, while signing to Joseph with his right to 
remove the roast chicken before anyone asked for a second 
helping; therefore he did not hear Miss Louisa’s question, 
at least he did not reply to it. 

The guests ate away in silence, while Madame talked 
with frightful rapidity. 

“ See, there comes the omelette soufflde 1” cried Miss, when 
the ; dish appeared. “ Is it not good, Monsieur le Gdn- 
dral?” ■ 

“ Very good,” replied the General, shortly. 

Since that day Madame Lecour never referred to her 


little niece’s phenomenal shyness about dining with Mes¬ 
sieurs et Mesdames. 

Monsieur le Gdndral was Madame Lecour’s most dis¬ 
tinguished boarder, and the one for whom she felt an 
admiration not unmingled with awe. He was a stately 
gentleman, who always held himself erect, and spoke with 
the air of one accustomed to command. He was a chev¬ 
alier in the Legion of Honor, and the breast of ids old 
tunic glittered with medals and decorations. He had the 
best rooms in the house, and spent his days in the leisurely 
quiet of one who had done his life's work, and done it well. 
Everyone liked Monsieur le Gdne'ral. 

Mademoiselle Jacqueline used to come into the salon, of 
an evening. That was where the boarders assembled after 
dinner, in order to talk and play cards, She usually came 
in late, and seated herself quietly in a corner. Whoever 
happened to be near her would speak to her, but she gen¬ 
erally was too sad-looking and too tired to invite conversa¬ 
tion. Miss Louisa, however, was too young to' notice the 
manner of Mademoiselle Jacqueline, and feeling an eager 
kindred with the person who was nearest to herself in age, 
of all who lived in the house, used to engage her in conver¬ 
sation whenever she could. 

“Mademoiselle Jacqueline, do tell me who it is that 
plays the violin ?• This morning early, before anyone was 
up, I heard the most lovely music. At first I thought it 
was a street organ, only they don't play at a quarter before 
six, do they ?” 

“ Not often,” answered Mademoiselle, with a smile, 

“ Who was it, then ?” asked the little girl; “ for I know 
I was awake, and it was not a dream.” 

“ Shall I tell you, chMe t It was I.” 

“ Oh 1” cried Louisa, in astonishment, and so loud that 
several people turned around. 

Madame la Comtesse, who was interrupted in her one 
story of the Revolution, asked, tartly : 

“ What have you, mees, that you exclaim ?” 

“ It is nothing, Madame,” replied Mademoiselle Jacque¬ 
line, quietly. 

“ Yes, but it is something,” persisted Louisa, “ Madem¬ 
oiselle Jacqueline-” 

But Mademoiselle Jacqueline put her hand softly upon 
the child’s lips, and said: 

“ Hush, my little cat. You may not tell to the world 
what I said to you,” 

Louisa was proud of the confidence thus reposed in her 
and promised to be silent. She was, however, eager for 
more information concerning this secret upon which she 
had unexpectedly stumbled. 

“ Won’t you please let me come to your room and let me 
hear you play ?” she begged. 

“ You are in my room now,” answered Jacqueline. 

“ No, I mean your bedroom,” explained Louisa. 

“ This is my bedroom,” said Jacqueline. 

“ What I Here in the salon ?” . 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where do you sleep ?” 

“ On this sofa where we are sitting. When everybody 
has gone to bed I open that box over there and get my 
blanket and pillow and go to bed on the sofa.” 

“ Oh,” cried Louisa, again very loud. 

“Young mees,” said Madame la Comtesse, severely, 
“ your exclamations are vivacious. Calm yourself. You 
disturb me.” 

“ Pardon, Madame,” said Jacqueline, in her gentle manner, 
and then turning to the child she observed: 

“ Make not so great a noise, my little cabbage, for 
Madame la Comtesse has begun her history of the Terror, 
and if she is interrupted she will go back to the beginning 
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every time, and since she never goes away until it is finished 
I shall not get to bed to-night—see’st thou.” 

«i’ll whisper ever so softly,” promised Louisa. “ Where 
is the violin now ?” 

“ In that box lying upon my pillow,” answered Jacque¬ 
line, her large dreamy eyes resting lovingly upon the box, 
which contained her treasure. Louisa sat silent in deep 
meditation; she was revolving a plan in her small mind, 
and it required her most concentrated attention. The result 
of this deep thought was apparent next morning, when after 
the dijehner some of the boarders retired to the small garden 
to smoke and read the papers. Thither retired also Miss 
Louisa. 

“Ah, behold the mees 1” exclaimed the Commandant, an 
elderly gentleman who employed himself in studying Eng¬ 
lish, and playing the flute badly. “ She comes at the 
moment to hear the new phrase of English that I leaYn 
even this morning.” 

“ No, I haven’t,” answered Miss, with insular abrupt¬ 
ness; “ I am come to talk to Monsieur le Gdndral.” 

Souvent femme varie 
Bien fol qui s’y fie. 

So chanted the Commandant, dolorously. 

“ Behold now the young mees ! She abandons me for 
Monsieur le Gdndral, ’Tis the superior rank which carries 
the day, see you. What will you, she is but a woman!” 

Nobody, however, paid the slightest attention to his 
lamentations, least of all Louisa, who was talking to the 
General. 

“ You asked me to come and pay you a visit to-day, 
Monsieur,” she was saying. 

“ True, via petite , I recall that this is the day, and I do 
not forget to provide a bonbon to celebrate the occasion. 
What say you to a chocolate and perhaps a marron glad t" 

“ Oh, how lovely 1” cried the child, smacking her lips in 
anticipation, “ but I wanted to ask you to do something 
for me.” 

“I have but to receive your commands,” replied the 
General, with quaint courtliness. 

“Invite Mademoiselle Jacqueline, too, and let her bring 
her violin.” 

“ Hein.I” exclaimed the General; “ her violin.” 

“ Yes, she has one, and I want to hear her play, and she 
hasn’t any room. Just fancy, she works all day in the 
kitchen; oh, yes, I know it; I see her there every day, ahd 
at night she has no bed, only the sofa in the salon.” 

“ Par example 1 cried the General, with unusual vivacity. 
The result of this conversation was that Mademoiselle 
Jacqueline was invited to accompany the young English 
girl to the General’s little sitting-room, where they presented 
themselves at four o’clock. Mademoiselle Jacqueline 
carried her .violin under her arm, and the General greeted 
his visitors with hospitable empressement. 

“This is a great fife for me.,” he said, “ when two ladies 
come to see me. To begin with, we will eat a bonbon, and 
then perhaps Mademoiselle will give us some music. 

The feast which the General modestly summarized as a 
bonbon was a much more elaborate affair than either of his 
guests had anticipated. Indeed the excellent gentleman 
seemed to have collected every possible sweetmeat and 
toothsome delicacy that the mind of woman could imagine 
or the hand of man construct, and to have spread them 
upon his table. He was in despair too, when they could 
eat no more, but indemnified himself to some extent by 
tying up two large parcels of the most agreeable sweet¬ 
meats, and laying them aside as a parting gift to the girls. 

“ And now, Mademoiselle Jacqueline, the moment that 
Miss Louisa and I have been longing for has arrived. You 
will play for us.” 

The young Picardian girl immediately took her violin 
with grave gentleness, and placing herself at one end of the 
room drew her bow once or twice softly across the strings. 

“ Monsieur le Gdndral, I am not a great player,” she 
said; “ I know best the chansons of our country. Shall I 
play them ?” 

“Pray do, Mademoiselle, I prefer them to elaborate 
music which I could not understand,” 

And so Mademoiselle Jacqueline played for the General 
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and the little child, She played the sweet sad melodies 
of her native land. She played an air in quiet and stately 
measure, and then when the music had got entangled in 
her hearers’ memories she sported with it through a thou¬ 
sand playful fancies. Ever and anon the air would creep 
back and for a moment hold its own on the strings, as if 
in contest with her eager fingers and the' flying bow, but 
only to be routed by a sudden rush of sound that seemed 
to carry all before it. And yet ere the hurry of it was well 
passed there was the soft melody back again, plaintively 
sighing forth its notes. The General and Louisa were 
charmed and sat in a perfect transport, watching the 
player. 

Suddenly the first dinner bell clanged angrily through 
the house. Mademoiselle Jacqueline dropped her bow 
with a start. 

“ Oh, I have forgotten myself,” she cried in distress; “ I 
should have been in the kitchen long ago.” 

“ In the kitchen,” exclaimed the General, “ what have 
you to do there ?” 

“ Yes, but I have much to do there,” remarked Madem¬ 
oiselle, putting her violin into its case as she spoke. 

“ I should think so,” said Louisa, indignantly. “ Fancy, 
Monsieur, she does all the cooking now, for the chef has 
been sent away since she came, and she has not even a room 
of her own to play in. I think it is a wicked shame of 
Madame Lecour, and I should like to tell her so.” 

Louisa’s anger impelled her to speak fast, but her ignor¬ 
ance of the language prevented her doing sp very intel¬ 
ligibly, consequently the General looked rather bewildered, 
and turned to Mademoiselle with an interrogatory eh. 

“ The reason of it is this,” explained Jacqueline : “ My 
aunt asked me to come to Paris when I had no longer any 
home. She knew I was anxious to come here and study 
music, but that I could never have afforded it. She said I 
might live with her and she would not charge me anything 
for my board if I helped her in the work of the house.” 

“ And she came,” interrupted Louisa, “ only to be made 
into a cook.” 

A hasty knock at the door. Victor’s face, wearing a 
look of real concern, followed close behind the knock. 

“ Mademoiselle, oh, heavens! the dinner! We consume 
ourselves with despair. We find you nowhere, and the 
moment of ringing the second bell approaches. Madame 
is desolate, she is not even coijfe yet, and it is the hour.” 

Victor vanishes. 

“ Voilh, Madame ; votlh. I arrive, I arrive I” he is heard 
to shout, descending the stairs three steps at a time. 
“ Mademoiselle Jacqueline also hastes to arrive.” 

“ Ahy tnon Dieu % Monsieur ! What will become of me ; 
my aunt is angered?” exclaims Mademoiselle Jacqueline, 
as she, too, hurries down stairs after the frantic Victor. 

Dinner was late that day at the Pension Lecour, and 
Madame was in a rage—so black that she could not even 
talk, a sign of the deepest internal commotion. Monsieur le 
G^ndral on coming into the salon after dinner took up his 
seat on the violin box beside Louisa, with whom he held a 
lengthy and low-voiced conversation, under cover of the 
noise attendant upon three games of cards and two political 
discussions. He talked exclusively about Jacqueline, a 
subject of which Louisa never grew tired, and he learned 
much of the daily life of that poor girl which distressed 
him, and would perhaps have vexed her to know that it 
was being talked about. For example, of how she was the 
first up in the morning and the last to go to bed at night; 
of how she did the cook’s work without the cook's wage, 
and how all this was put down to Madame Lecour’s good¬ 
ness in boarding her niece for nothing while the latter 
studied music in Paris. 
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